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The following sketch of the Eeligions of India appeared 
originally in 1879 as an article in the Encyclop 6 die dea 
Sciences Eeliyieuaes, which is published in Paris under ihe 
editorship of Professor Lichtenberger. My aim in com- 
posing it was to present, to that class of readers who take 
interest in questions of historical theology, but who happen 
to have no special acquaintance with Indianist studies, 
a Tisum 4 , which should he as faithful and realistic as 
possible, of the latest results of inquiry in all provinces 
of this vast domain, At first I thought I might comprise 
all I had to say in some fifty pages ; but I soon saw that 
within a space so limited, the work I had uudertaken, and 
which I intended should assume the form of a statement 
of facts rather than of a series of speculative deductions, 
would prove absolutely superficial and be sure to give rise 
to manifold misapprehensions. This first difficulty was 
easily got over through the friendly liberality of the 
Editor of the Encyclopidie, for, as soon as aware of it, 
he handsomely offered to concede to me whatever space I 
might need, Other difficulties remained, however, besides 
those connected with tlio subject in itself — which is one of 
boundless extent and intricacy, and which no special work, 
so far as I knew, had as yet treated at once as a whole 
and in detailed particularity — those, viz., which arose out 
of fhe general plan of the work in which my sketch was 
to appear as an article. Tlie Encyclopidie admitted only 
of a small number of divisions into chapters, and no notes. 
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I had not, therefore, the resource of being able to relegate 
my impedivtenia to the foot of the pages, a resource which 
in such a case was almost indispensable, since I had to 
address a reader who was not a specialist, and I was my- 
self averse to be obliged to limit myself to a colourless and 
inexact suiiement. All I had to say and explain must 
either be stdd and explained in the text, or suppressed 
altogether. The result was that T loaded my text to the 
utmost possible extent, often, I must say, at the expense 
of fluency of diction, and I also suppressed a good deal. 
I left out, with no small reluctance, more than one remark, 
which, though of secondary, was yet of serviceable impor- 
tance, because it would have interrupted the continuity of 
what I sought inaiuly to develop. I sacrificed especially 
a considerable number of those particularities, such as not 
uufrequently defy all attempts at circutnlocution, yet im- 
part to matters the exact shade of meaning that belongs 
to them, but which would have required observations in 
explanation such as I could have introduced only at the 
expense of interlarding my pages witli an army of in- 
congruous parentheses. In these circumstances I did all 
I could to retain at least as much as possible of the sub- 
stance ; aud those Indianists who may be pleased to look 
into my work will see, I think, that under the enforced 
generalities of my exposition there lies concealed a certain 
amount of minuteness of investigation. 

These shortcomings I was able to remedy in a measure 
in the irapresaions wliich I was solicited to issue in a 
separ.ate form shortly after, and to which I was free to add 
annotations. By this means it was possible to append the 
hibliograpliy, as well os a goodly number of detached re- 
marks and technicnl detnils. As to the text itself, even if 
I had had the necessary time, it would have been difficult 
to have modified it in any important particular. The re- 
daction of a scientific treatise written witliout divisions into 
chapters and intended to remain without notes, must 
as.sume a form more or less of an abnormal character. If 
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the book is to he of value, this defect of external resources 
would have to be compensated for by its internal struc- 
ture. In all its sections it would require to present a 
more explicitly reasoned sequence of ideas, and to possess 
to some extent more compactness of structure, into which 
tlie introduction of new matter would be attended with 
difficulty. The article was therefore reproduced in the 
French edition without alterations. For this very reason 
also tlie present edition is in these respects pretty much the 
same as the French original, Certain inaccuracies in detail 
have been corrected ; in some passages the text has been 
relieved to thfe expansion of the notes; in others, though 
more rarely, material intended at first to appear in the 
footnotes has been admitted into the body of the work ; 
the transcription of Hindu terms in particular has been 
rendered throughout more rigorous and complete? but in 
other respects, the text is unaltered, and the additions, as 
at first, have been committed to the notes. 

These last have not merely been brought up to date, 
so as to give the latest results,' but rendered in general 
more complete than they were in the French edition, in 
which they had been thrown together in a somewhat 
hurried fashion. In my regard, they are not calculated 
to change the character of the work, which has no pretence 
in its present form, any more than its original, to teach 
anything to adepts in Iiidianist studies. They must needs 
impart an authoritative weight to my statenients, which, 
except where the original authorities were inaccessible to 

> The redaction of these notes Ssorod Boolce of the East, Oxford, 
beloncs to the spring of 1880 i some 1881 i vol. x. The Dhammapodii, 
few were added in Oeoember of the trannl. by E. Max Miillor ; tiio 
eame year. I avail myself of this Sutta-Nipita transl. from PSliby V. 
oppnrtonityto mention the following Fausbbll j vol xi, Ruddhist Suttsa, 
work* which I first became aware transl. from Pali by T. W. Rhys 
of only after the correction of the Davids. H. Kern, Geschiedenis van 

E iOofs: — A. Ludwig, Cominentarzur het Buddhisme in Indio, Haarlem, 
iigveda-UbersetzuDg, later Theil, 1881 (in conrse of public.ation), E. 
P^, 1881- A. Kaegi, Der Rig- Trumpp, Die ReUgion der Sikhs, 
veda, die Slteste iJteratar der nach den QuoUen dargestellt, Leip- 
Inder. 2te Aufluge, Leipzig, 18S1. zig, 1881. 
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me, have not been made on the basis of documents at 
second hand. They are fitted anyhow to give to those 
who have only a slight acquaintance with the details of 
our studies, some idea at least of the immense amount of 
labour which has within the century been expended on 
the subject of India. With the view of makiug this 
evident I have been careful to supply a rather extensive 
bibliography, in which tlie reader will perhaps remark a 
greater array of references than was necessary to justify 
my statements. I have, however, prescribed here certain 
limits to myself. I have not, for instance, except when 
absolutely necessary, mentioned any books which I did 
not happen to liave by me (in which category I include a 
host of native publications, with the titles of which I could 
have easily amplified my references) ; neither have I re- 
ferred to works, which, though doubtless not witliout their 
value at the time when they appeared, are now out of 
date, and in which the true and the false are to such an 
extent intermingled that the citation of them, without 
considerable correction in an elementary treatise such as 
this, would have only served to confuse and mislead the 
uninitiated reader. But except in these cases, and such 
as I may have omitted from want of recollection, I have 
endeavoured as much as possible to point out the place of 
each, especially that of those who led the van in this 
iuteresting series of investigations. In fine, as I have 
already explained, a good many of the notes are simple 
additions, and ought to be accepted as a sort of appendix 
in continuation of the text. 

Having said this much of the general conditions under 
which this. work was undertaken and drawn up, I have 
still, with the reader’s indulgence, some explanations to 
make in regard to a matter or two belonging to the con- 
tents, in regard to questions which I have thought I ougjjt 
to waive as being in my opinion not yet ripe for solution, 
and also as regards the restriction 1 have imposed on 
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myself in not introducing into my exposition any pro- 
nounced peculiarities of private opinion. 

The reader who peruses with intelligence what I have 
written, and is au courant with Incliauist studies, will not 
fail to remark that my views on the Veda are not precisely 
the same as those which are most generally accepted. 
For in it I recognise a literature that is pre-eminently 
sacerdotal, and in no sense a popular one ; and from this 
conclusion I do not, as is ordinarily done, except even the 
Hymns, the most ancient of the documents. Neither in 
the language nor in the thought of the Rig- Veda have I 
been able to discover that quality of primitive natural 
simplicity which so many are fain to see in ih The 
poetry it contains appears to me, on the contraj-y, to be of 
a singularly redned character and artificially elaborated, 
full of allusions and reticences, of pretensions to mysticism 
and theosophic insight ; and the manner of its expression 
is such as reminds one more frequently of the phraseology 
in use among certain small groups of initiated than the 
poetic language of a large community. And these features 
I am constrained to remark as characteristic of the whole 
collection; not that they assert themselves with equal 
emphasis in all the Hymns — the most abstruse imaginings 
being not without their moments of simplicity of concep- 
tion ; but there are very few of these Hymns which do not 
show some trace of them, and it is always difficult to find 
in the book and to extract a clearly defined portion of per- 
fectly natural and simple conception. In all thesp respects 
the spirit of the |lig-Veda appears to me to be more ^ied 
than is usually supposed to that which prevails in the otlier 
Vedic collections, and in the Brahmatjas. Tliis conviction, 
which I had already expres-sed emphatically enough more 
than once in the Bevue Critique, I have not felt called 
ti^on to urge here, in a work such as this from which all 
discussion should be excluded as much as possible. I 
have, nevertheless, given it such expression even here that 
a careful reader, if he looks, will not fail to recognise it ; 
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anyhow it has not escaped the notice of such an expert in 
the affaire of India as Professor Thiele of Leyden, with 
whom I am happy to find myself in harmony of view ou 
the subject of the Veda. That critic has, in consequence, 
not without reason, challenged^ me to say why I liave not 
insisted on it more, and if, after this first avowal, I was 
warranted to draw such a sharp distinction as I Iiave done 
between the epoch of tlie Hymns and tliat of the Br9,h- 
manas, 

Whether I was right or wrong in doing so, it is not for 
me to decide. I have pointed out the differences which, 
as it appears to me, we must admit to exist between the two 
epochs referred to, difi'erences which I do not think can be 
accounted for simply by the diverse nature of the docu- 
ments. In the Br^hmanaa we have a sacred literature and 
a new liturgy ; the priesthood that inspired the Hymns has 
become a caste ; and there is a theory which is given forth 
as a law for this caste, as well as the others — one which, 
whether true or imaginary, is nevertheless in itself a fact. 
Were it only for these reasons, I should consider myself 
bound to maintain the generally accepted distinction ; but, 
not to adduce more, I confess that I had another reason 
—the fear, viz., of being drawn into the subject further 
than was desirable in a work such as this. 

Tlie Hymns, as I have already remarked, do not appear 
to me to show the least trace of po])ular derivation. I 
rather imagine that they emanate from a narrow circle of 
priests, and that they reflect a somewhat singular view of 
things. Not only cnn I not accept tlie generally received 
opinion that Vedio luul Aryan are synouymous terms, I 
am even not at all sure to what extent we are right in 
speaking of a Vedic people. Not that communities did 
not then worship the gods of the Veda, but I doubt very 
much if they regoi-ded them as they are represented in the 
Hymns, any more than that they afterwards sacrificed to 
them in community after the rices prescribed in the Brfih- 
‘ In the Thfio'jiKhe Tijdichri/t of July 1880. 
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inanas. If there is any justice in these views, it is evident 
that a literature such as this will only embrace what is 
within the scope of a limited horizon, and will have autho- 
ritative weight only in regard to things in a more or leas 
special reference, and that the negative conclusions espe- 
cially which may be deduced from such documents must be 
received with not a little reseiwation, A single iiisiance, to 
which I limit myself, will suffice for illustration. Suppose 
that certain hymns of the tenth book of the Rig-Veda — a 
book which the majority of critics look upon with distrust 

had not come down to us, what would we learn from the 

rest of the collection respecting the worship of the numes 
of the departed ? We might know that India paid homage 
to certain powers called Pitris, or Fathers, but we could 
not infer from that, any more than from the later worship 
of the Matrif, or Mothers, this worship of ancestors, or 
spirits of the dead, which, as the comparative study of 
the beliefs, customs, aud institutions of Greece and Eome 
shows us, was nevertheless from the remotest antiquity 
one of the principal sources of public and private right, 
one of the bases of the family and the civic community. 
I am therefore tar from believing that the Veda has 
taught us everything on the ancient social and religious 
condition of even Aiy&n India, or that everything there 
can be accounted for by reference to it. Outside of it I 
see room not only for auperstitiou* beliefs, but for real 
popular religions, more or less distinct from that which 
we find in it ; and on this point, we shall arrive at more 
than one conclusion from the more profound study of the 
subsequent period. We shall perhaps find that, in this 
respect also, the past did not differ so much from the 
present as might at first appear, that India has always 
had, alongside of its Veda, something equivalent to its 
gtfiat ^ivuite !\nd Vishnuite religions, which we see in the 
ascendant at a later date, and that these anyhow existed 
contemporaneously with it for a very much longer period 
than has till now been generally supposed. 
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I have in a summary way indicated these views in my 
work, and that in more passages than one ; but it is easy 
to see how, if I had laid greater stress on them, they 
might have modified certain parts of my exposition. I 
did not think that I ought to go against the received 
opinions on this matter, or that in addressing a public 
imperfectly qualified to judge, I should attach moi-c 
weight to my private doubts than the almost unanimous 
consent of scholars more learned than myself. If it is 
a wrong that I have done, I confess it, and that as one 
which I committed wilfully. And, after all, there is so 
much that is uncertain in this obscui-e past, and what 
Whitney says in regard to dates, “ in Indian literary his- 
tory,” that they are so many ■' pins set up to be bowled 
down again,” is so applicable to all hypotheses in tiiie field, 
that a new opinion would do well to allow itself some 
considerable time to ripen. 

I am accordingly of opinion that the Neo-Brahmanic 
religions are of very ancient date in India. On the other 
hand, their positive history is comparatively modern ; it 
commences not much earlier than the time when it 
becomes dispersed and distracted among that confusion 
of sects which has prolonged itself to our own time. 
In order to render an account of these sects, it was my 
liuty to classify them, and I have done so according to 
llie philosophic systems which seem to have at each 
period prevailed among them. This arrangement I 
have adopted only in defect of another ; for the merely 
chronological succession, besides being for the earlier 
epochs highly uncertain, and calculated to involve me 
in endless repetitions, would have been of slender sig- 
nificance in iteelf, and would have resolved itself into a 
bare enumeration, since it is impossible to show, in. 
most cases here, that a succession of the sort involvjes 
filiation. I confess, liowever, that the arrangement 
adopted is not very satisfactory. The formula of 
metaphysics have penetrated so deeply into the modes 
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of hhinkin ff and feeling prevalent in India, that lliey may 
in most cases be treated as we do tliose common quan- 
tities which we eliminate in calculation ; and it is 
always hazardous to judge by them of movements of sucli 
religious inceneity. My sole excuse in this case is the 
necessity I was under of having some principle of class!- 
fioatiou, and the dilFioulty, amounting to impossibility, of 
discovering another. 

I have, before I conclnde, to say a few words on two 
questions which 1 have purposely evaded, as being 
hitbeito unsusceptible of a satisfactory solution. The 
first is the question of Caste, its origin and successive 
developments. I did not entangle myself in this ques- 
tion, in the first place, because of its exceeding obscurity. 
In fact, we have already a Brabmanicai theory of caste, 
in regard to which we should i-equire to know how far 
it is true to facta before we venture on explanations, 
which might very readily pixive of no greater validity 
than a work of romance. I gave this question the go- 
by, in the second place, because, as respects antiquity, 
the problem, taken as a whole, is a social ratlier than a 
religious one. In sectarian India at present, and since 
the appearance of foreign proselytising religions, caste 
is the express badge of Hinduism. Tlic man who is a 
member of a caste is a Hindu ; he who is not, is not a 
Hindu. And caste is not merely the symbol of Hindu- 
ism; but, according to tlie testimony of all who have 
Studied it ou the spot, it is its stronghold. It is this, 
much more than their creeds, which attaches the masses 
to these vague religions, and givts them such astonishing 
vitality. It is, tliercforu, a religious factor of the fii-st 
order, and. on this score, 1 felt bound to indicate the 
part it now plays and its present condition. But tlicrc 
is pp reason 41 presume that it was llie same in the 
antiquity to which its institution is usually referred, and 
in which the theory at any rale took its vise tliat is 
reputed to regulate it. Stiil less is it probable that the 

b 
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existing castes, with one exception, that of tiie Brahmans, 
are the heirs in a direct line of the ancient cdtur- 
vanifja. I have, therefore, felt free to discharge myself 
from tiio obligation of inquiring into tlie origin and more 
or less probable transformations of the latter, and it was 
enongli to indicate the period onward from which the 
texts represent the sacerdotal caste as definitely estab- 
lished ; tlint is to say, wlieii we first meet with a precise 
formula, giving a religions sanction to a state of things 
wliich in all probability existed in fact from time im- 
memorial. 

The second question of which I liave steadily kept 
clear, is that of the relations which happen to have arisen 
between the Aryan religions of India and the systems of 
belief professed either by foreign peoples, or by races 
ethnographically distinct that had settled in tlie country. 
This inquiry thrust itself upon me in relation to Chris- 
tianity and Islamism ; and there is nothing I should have 
wished more than to do as much in reference to other 
historical relations of the same kind, if I had thought I 
could do so with any profit. There is, a.s regaixls India, 
some weak and uncertain indications of ii possible ex- 
change of ideas with Babylon, and the legend of the 
Deluge might not improbably have come from that 
quarter. But all that can be done in regard to this, is 
to put the question, For a much stronger reason I have 
shrunk from following Barou d’Eckstein into the inves-' 
tigaiion of tlie far more hypothetical relations with 
Kgypt and Asia Minor. In a very friendly and far 
too eulogistic criticism yf the present work, E. Kenan 
has been pleased to express some regret on this score;* 
and I am very far from maintaining, for my part, that 
the time will not come when it will he necessary to 
riisume researches in this tlirectiun ; but to do so ppw 
would, in my opinion, be to advance forward in total 
darkness. The question is difl'erent ns regards the re- 
^ In the JvuruM Atwltqne of June ISSO. 
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ligions of the aboriginal races of India. Here tbo 
iuUuences and borrowings from one side, that of the 
aborigines, are eviilent, and froin the olbor, the side of 
the Hindus, are d extremely probable, au inter- 

change of this kind being always move or less reciprocal. 
Only it is very difficult to say exactly what tlic con- 
querirg race niitst liiive burrowed in this way from tlio 
aboriginal races. The religions of tiiesa ])eoples survive 
in fact under two forms ; either in the condition of 
popular superstitions, wliicli resemble what they are 
elsewhere; or, as among tlie tribes which have remained 
more or less savage, in the condition of national ruligious 
to some extent inoculated with Hindu ideas and modes 
of expression. These religions, in their turn, if we 
analyse them, are resolvable, on the one hand, into 
those beliefs and practices of an inferior type, having 
relation to idol or animal worship, such as we find in 
ail communities tliat are uncivilised, and, on the other 
hand, into the worship of the divinities of nature and 
the elements, such as personifications of the suu, heaven, 
the eartli, the mountains — that is to say, of systems of 
worship which are not essentially diflerent from those 
which we meet with at first among the Hindus. In 
these cireunistanceSi it is obvious that iu special studies 
we might be able to note features of detail whicli have 
been borrowed by the more civilised race from chat 
which is less so, -but that we could not do much towards 
determining the effect of these influences and borrowings 
in their general import, tlie only question to which it 
would be possible to give proiiiineucy here. 

I have only to explain the notation 1 have adopted in 
the transcription of the Hindu terms. Tlie cii-cunifiex 
accent, as in d, t, indicates tlmt tlie vowel is long; 
the vowels r and I are transcribed by ri and li. It will 
be^bserved ibat u and 4 should be pronounced like the 
French sound ou, and that ai and au are always diph- 
thongs. An aspirated consonant is followed ^ and 
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this aspiration ought to be distinctly expressed after the 
principal avticnlation, as in inlchom. Of the gntterals, 
g and gh are always hard, and the nasal of this order 
is marked by ii, to be pronounced as in song. The palates 
c and j (and consequently their corresponding aspirates) 
are pronounced as in chcdlcngeijoti/mey, and the nasal of 
the same order, A, like this letter in Spanish. The 
lingual consonants, which, to our ear, do not differ 
perceptibly from the dentals, are rendered by f, fh, d, 
dk, The sibilants f and ah are boih pronounced 
almost as sh in English. The anusv&ra (the neuter or 
hnal nnsal) is marked by r/i, and the visai^ (the soft 
and final aspiration) by h- 

The orthography has been rendered throughout rigorous 
and scientifically exact; only in a small number of modern 
names have I kept to the orthography in general use. 

A. BARTH. 

Paris, i>q)lrmber ]88]. 
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India has not only preserved for ns in her Vedas the most 
ancient and complete documents for the study of the old 
religious beliefs founded on nature-worship, which, in an 
extremely remote past, were common to all the branches 
of the Indo-European family ; she is also the only country 
where these beliefs, in spite of many changes both in form 
and fortune, coutinrie to subsist up to the present time. 
Wliilst everywhere else they have been either as good as 
extinguished by monotheistic religions of foreign origin, 
in some instances without leaving behind them a single 
direct and authentic trace of their presence, or abruptly 
cut short in their evolution and forced to survive within 
the barriers, henceforth immovable, of a petty Church, as 
in the case of Parseeism, — in India alone they present up 
to this time, as a rich and varied literature attests, a conti- 
nuous, self-determined development, in the course of which, 
instead of contracting, they have continued to enlarge their 
borders. It is owing in a great measure to this extraordinary 
longevity that such an interest attaches to the separate and 
independent study of the Hindu religions, irrespective alto- 
gether of the estimate we may form of their dogmatic or 
practical worth. Nowhere else do we meet with circum- 
stances, on the whole, so favourable for the study of the 
successive transfomations and destiny, so to speak, of a 
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polytheistic idea of the universe. Among all the kindred 
coiicoptious that we meet with, there is not another which 
has shown itself so vigorous, so flexible, so apt as this to 
iissnine the most diveiso forms, and so dexterous in recon- 
ciling all extremes, from the most reflned idealism to the 
grossest idolatry ; none has succeeded so well in repairing 
its losses ; no one has possessed in such a liigii degree the 
power of pioduciiig and reproducing new sects, even great 
religions, and of resisting, by perpetual regenesis in this 
way from itself, all the causes which might destroy it, at 
once those due to internal waste and those due to external 
opposition. But for this very reason, too, it becomes 
difficult to conceive in its totality, and in the succes- 
sive additions made to it, this vast religious structure, tlie 
work, according to the most probable computations, of 
more than thirty centuries of a history that is without 
chronology, a perfect labyrinth of buildings, involved one 
in another, within wdiose windings the first explorers, 
almost without exception, went astray, so misleading is 
the official account of them, so many ruins do we meet 
with of a venerable aspect, and wliich yet are only of 
yesterday. Tiianks to the discovery of the Vedas,i how- 

' Our lint positive acquaintance Saiucrite et Latine,” l8j8; and the 
witli the Veda dates from the publi- three memoirs by the founder of the 
cation ot the celebrated essay of U. scienti6c interpretation of the Veda, 
T. CoIebivHilcu, “On the Vedas or I'rof. K. Roth, “Zur I.itteratur und 
Hacred Writings of the Hindus," GeschiohtedesWedOH" 1846. Among 
inserted In vul. vllL of the Asiatic the more recent publlcatlouswe taka 
KeseHrciies, 1805, and ruimiduced in leave to mention, A. Webor, “ Alca> 
the “ Miseellanuous Essays" of that demiaclie Vorlesungen ilberlndisvlie 
great IndianUt. Next to this funds- LiteruCiirguscliichte," l8s>i 3 <i 
mental work we must mention the 1876, translated into Vrenob A. 
first attempts at on edition of the Sadons, 1859 : iuto English by<^. 
Rig-Vedabythelamentedfr.Kosen, Mann and Th. Zaebariae, 1878; 
entitled “RigTedBSpevimeD," 1830; Max Miiller, “ A History Of Ancient 
"ilig-Veda Sanhita, Ubet primus, Sanscrit Literature as iar os it Ulus- 
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ever, which has laid bare for us tlie first foundations of 
the edifice, it is now easier for us to ascertain where wo 
are in its mazes, although we are very far from saying 
that the light of day has at length penetrated into all its 
compartments, and that we are now able to sketch n plan 
of it that will be free from iacitncB. 

Anyhow, in undertaking to describe within a limited 
number of pages tins complex whole, it is clear we must 
resolve at the outset to content ourselves with a summary, 
and, it may be, disappointingly incomplete sketch. Many 
significant and characteristic points, the most of the realia, 
and an immense body of myths and legends, and every- 
thing wliich cannot be summarised, we shall have to omit. 
Of the history of these systems, which have not. however, 
been the result of mere abstract thinking, but which have 
grown up in vital relatiou witli the complex and agitated 
life of every human institution alongside of them, we shall 
have time to examine only the internal, and, in some de- 
gree, ideal side — the development of the doctrines and their 
affiliation. We shall not be able to study them at once 
as religions and mythologies. We propose, however, to 
be more minute in what relates to the Vedas, out of regal'd 
to their exceptional importance, since the whole religious 
thought of India already exists in germ in these old books. 
Only we shall make no attempt to go farther back, or by 

tmUa the Primitive Boligien of the Vedio portion being due to Roth), 
Bralimane,’’ l8S9, *d«l. i860. The him, more than nny other work, 
''IndinehoStudion," which A. Weber contributed to the rojiid ndvwiee. 
edit*, end the first volume of which nieiit of tliene stiidiee. f'i>r the in- 
eppeared in 1849, are mainly devoted foriiintion.in part npoorypliRl. current 
to the inveatigntion of Vedic litera- in Europe at an carliei' <lale on the 
tWe ; and tho groat Sanacrit Die- Veda, ecu Max Muller. “ I.ectnre.ip'n 
tionary of St. Peteraburg, edited the Science of Language," vol. i. p. 
between the yeara 1S55 and 1S78 i73»o/. ; aiui a very curiotui note by 

by A. Bdhtlingk and K. Itoth fthe A. C. Buni.-ll, in Ind. Aiili'i., viii, gS. 
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the help of the comparative methods to trace up to their 
origiu even the Vedic divinities and forms of thinking. 
Within these limitations the task ^ve propose to ourselves 
will, we think, prove vast enough, and we feel only too 
keenly how imperfect our work will in the end be found 
to be. We by uo means flatter ourselves that wo have 
always succeeded in diatinguishing the essential points, in 
disentangling the principal threads, and pieserving to 
every element in our exposition its just proportion and 
place. All that we can pledge ourselves to do is, that wa 
shall guard ourselves against introducing into it either a 
too -pronouAced peculiarity of view or a factitious lucidity 
and arrangement. 
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Gcnernl view of Vedio literature, — Its age and euccessive foriaatioD ; 
priority of the Hymns of the ^ig-Veda. — Princip^ divinitieB of 
the Hymns ; the World and its objeota, Heaven and Earth, the Son, 
Jdooo, and Stars. — Agni and Soma. — Indra, the Harute, Rndm, 
VAyu Parjanya. — Bphaspati and YAc. — Yaruoa, — Aditi and the 
Adityas. — The Solar divinities : Sdtya, Savitfi, Viehiju, Phshan. — 
Ushas, the Ajvins, Tvasbtn, the ^bbne. — Yama, the Pitfis and the 
Future Life. — Abstract personilicationa and mythical figures. — Ab- 
sence of a hierarchy and a classification of the Gods. — Way in which 
the Myths have been treated in the Hymns, — Monotheistic concep- 
tions : PrajApati, YifvakartnaD, Svayainbhti, &a. — Pantheistic cosmo- 
gony 1 Purusha, the primordial substance, no eschatology, — Piety and 
morality ; co-existonoe of baser forms of belief and practice, as in part 
preserved in the Atbarva-Ycda. — .Coitus: speculations regarding sacri- 
fice and prayer : the rita and the brahman. — Esientially sacerdotal 
character of this religion, 

Tub moat ancient documents we possess connected witli 
the religious of India are the collections of writings called 
the Vedas. These are sometimes reckoned three in number 
and sometimes four, according ns the reference is to the 
collections themselves or to tlie nature of their contents; 
and of these two modes of reckoning, the second is the 
more ancient.' One of the oldest divisions of the mantras, 

’ Altar. Br., v. 32, i ; Taittir. Br., iii, 10,11,5; (JJatap, Br,, v. 5, S, 10. 
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or lilwrgical texts, is, in fact, that which distributes them 
into ric, yajus, and sdman} or, according to a later defini- 
tion,^ but one which may be accepted as valid for a period 
of much greater antiquity,® into (a) hymns, more strictly 
verses of invocation and praise, which were chanted with 
a loud voice ; into (i) forinulm prescribed with referonca 
to tile various acts of sacrifice, which were muttered in a 
low voice : and into (c) chants of a more or less complex 
structure, and followed by a refrain which was sung iu 
chorus. To possess an accurate knowledge of the rics, the 
yajus, and the simans, was to possess the “ triple science,” 
the triple Veda, When, on the other hand, there is men- 
tion of thd'four Vedas,* the reference is to the four collec- 
tions as they exist at present, viz., the Jilig- Veda, which 
includes the body of the hymns ; the Yajiir- Veda, in which 
all the prescribed formulte are collected; the Sdvia-Veda, 
which contains the chants (the texts of which arc, with a 
very few exceptions, verses of the Rig-Veda®); and the 
Atharva- Veda, a collection of hymns like the Rig-Veda, 
but of which the texts, when they are not common to the 
two collections, are in part of later date, and must have 
been employed in the ritual of a different worship. . Be- 
sides those collections of mantras, i.e., of liturgieaJ ami 
ritualistic texts, called' <Sam7«7ds, each Veda still con- 
tains, as a second jiart, one or more Srdhmanas, or trea- 
tises on the ceremonial system, iu which, witli reference 
to prescriptions in regard to ritual, there arc preserved 
numerous legends, theological speculations, &c., as well as 

' Athnrvn-VetJti, vii. 34, 2 ; sc" Br., v. 32, 3, 4 ; (Jntm), Br., ii. 3, 3, 
^ig-Veda, z. 90, 9; Tait. Suiiit., i. 17. 

*1 3i 3 I Br., iv. 6, 7, I. ‘ Cliamii.g, Up., vii. i. 2 ; Atli.- 

* Tlie tifilciul diilliiitioii is givtiii Vsiia, x, 7, 20; Briliad&r. Up., ii. 
in the Mliii&tpKlV.SairMa, ii, l, 35-37, 4, 10.^ 

B ). 128, 129, Ilf tliu uilitiuii Ilf tliH ‘ luurc'ttiiig infurmatinn on tlj« 
ibliotlii'Caliidloii : rco alan Sft^arin’ii inode of tlio foniiatiuii and the oliu* 
Uommenlnrjr on the Ijlig'Vedn, i. i. rnoter of tln-su cUauta will be found 
p. 23, and CnninienUry on tlie Tait- iu Uie introduction to A. C. 
tirtya SaiiihilA, t. i. p. 28, odition of edition of iho Arslieyabr&bniinja, 
tlie BibtiotUcca ludica i PiaalLfiiia- np. zi., xli. See also Til. Aufrocht, 
bheda np. Ind. Stud., i. p. 14. Die Hymnon dcs 9'gvedn, 2d ed., 

* Athuva-Veda, zii. i, 38; Aitar. Preface, p. zzzTiii. 
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the first attempts at exugesis. lu the most aucieiit reduc- 
tion of the Yajur-Veda, which is pre-eminently the Veda 
that hears on ritual, in the Black Yajus, as it is called, these 
two parts are still mixed up together.* i'iiially, of each 
Veda there existed several recensions called fdkhds, or 
branches, between which there appeared very considerable 


discrepancies at times.'^ Of 

i Tli»r« uro for lliiit Vuda, u fur 
tli« utliers, two vulleutiuni, tlie uiie 
turmed tlieSutp liiUtaiidtliuutlifrCtie 
Brlliioa'ia ; but tb<iy both ciiiitTiin At 
once liturgicol toxta and ritualistic. 

* 1. Of tills literature tliuru Lave 
bean publiabed, with critical elabora* 
tiuna, Piril, tlie Iji(;-Vfda — 

(a.) Satpbild : Rig • Veda- San- 
bita, togetlier with Ibe coniiiioiitary 
of Sayaiiocliarja, editeil by Mux 
Muller, 6 vula. iu 4tc), 1849-74. A 
rapriub without thecumtueiitiu'y.Tlie 
HyiiiDs of the Rig'Veda iu t^aiihita 
and PacLa Texta, 1873, Die Hymnen 
dea ^igvedo, hcrauagegeben von Tli. 
Aufreclit, 2 vole. 8vo, 1S61-63, form- 
ing vuls. vi,, rij., of tUe Indiscbe Stu* 
dieD, and of wbicb a second editiini 
woa issued in 1S77. 'I'iicaa were tnius- 
lated iota Frencb by A. Langluis, 
1848-51, repriiited iu 1872; iutu 
Eiiglisb by 11 . H. Wilson and E. 11 . 
Cowell, 1850-63. reprinted in 186S. 
and by Max Miiller in 1869 (first vol- 
ume only) ; into German by A. Lud- 
wig, 1876-79, and by M. Grassiiiaiin, 
1876-77. All oditioii of the text, 
with tranBlslioiis into EngliaU ami 
Marluitti, Tba Vedircluiyatiia by 
Sbnnkor Pandit, lias aiuoe 1876 been 
in tba course of publication us lloiu- 
bay. Of nil aditioo of tlin text be- 

f un by £. Itbvr in tba Bibliutbem 
ndioa (CulouUn, 1S4S), and accom- 
panied with a cuinniuiitary and a 
translation into Eiigllsb, tlicre Lavu 
appeared only four parte. 

(6.) BnLbiun^n : The Aitaroya 
Bral((nanam of tlic Rigredii, edited 
and traiielatod Vy M. Huug, 2 vols. 
8to, Bombay, 1863. A more cor- 
rect edition bus just been issued liy 
Tb. Aufreclit, Das Aibireya Brdli- 
mit AuBziigen sus dent Coin- 


these reccibsions, in so far as 

iiieiitnro von Blyspilcdrya, Ilonii, 
1879. The Aitareya Aranyaka, with 
the cuiiiinpiitnry of 8&yana AuLSrya, 
editeil by R&jeinlriLliMn Micnt, Cal- 
cutta, 1876 (Biblioth. Iitdica)- Tbo 
Ainpyakoe are euppleinvots to tbe 
BiAUiiianos, 

2. The Alharva- Veda. 

(a.) Snipliiut: Atharva Veda Siin- 
biu, heraiisgegaben von It. Roth 
umi W. D. Whitney, 1855-56. 

(6.) Brkbuispa : Tiiu Gopatlia 
Ilribmopa of tbe Atbarva-Veda, 
edited by Rdjeiidrul&Ia Mitra and 
Hamclmiidra Vidyibbusbap.-i, Cal- 
cutta, 1872 (Biblioth. ludica). 

3. Tbo SHma-Veda. 

(a.) Saiphitas: Die nymimii dee 
Skma-Vedu, hcrausgegebeii,uberse5tt 
uiid mit Qlussar verselien, von Tb. 
Benfey, 1848, Thiswork Imathrown 
into tbe shade the priur edition and 
Mnglieli translation by J. Storeiison, 
1841-43. Silma VediiS.aubilA, u'ith 
the cuiMineiitary of Sdyana Acliarya, 
edited liy Satyavr.ita iSdm.ufraiiil, 
Calcutta, 1874 (lUl.lioth. Indien). 
This edition, wliieii has reached the 
Cftli volume, cumpreheiide all tbe 
liturgical oolleetions of tbe Skmo- 
Veiia, OB well as tbe OHiias, that in 
to nay, till) toxte in tbe term of 
aiiUioiiiB, 

{b.) UrAhnnipna : 'i'he Tapdya 
Mubdbrfihnnu^a, with llio ciuinuen- 
lary of Siyapa Achfiryo, wliled by 
Aiiandiii'haixlra VedilutavAgigo, 2 
rola,, CalciitU, 1870-74 (lllbliolh. 
liidicaj, 'i'lio liiial seciion of thn 
Slmtlviiiig.’LbriLbiunpa has been piib- 
lisUi'd and eoinmeiited mi l.y A, 
Welior, Zivei Vedische Texto lilii-r 
Omiiia und Piutenla, in the Mr- 
nioiis of the Academy of llerlin. 

■ -'^58. Some short ljriiliunin:u> of Ihm 
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they affect the Samhitas, the fundamental colIectionB.a small 
number only has come down to us; of the Rig-Veda, only 
one;* of the Atharva-Veda, two;* of the S^ina-Veda, 
three;® while of the yajur-Veda there are five, of which 
tiiree are of the Black Yajus* and two of the White 
Yajus.® All this united constitutes the “ the hear- 
ing,” i.e., the sacred and revealed tradition. 

If wo ftxcopl a certain quantity of appended matter, 
which criticism has no difficulty in discriminating from the 


Vedft wt) owe to A. C. lUtriiell ; 
'I'lioSftinnvidliiti.i-lir., London, 1S73, 
TUo Vnrpfi-Br., Mangalore, 1873. 
The ]>vaadliylja-llr., ihid,, 1873. 
The Araheya-Br., ;bii],, iSyC. Thu 
HntiiB with the text oE the Jaimliilya 
echool, ibid., 1S78. Tlie Saqihitu- 
panlelilul'Hr., ibid., 1877. Aii tliese 
texts, witii the exception oC the last, 
are acoom]iauied by the commentary 
Ilf SSyaija. The Vaipjabr&hniana 
had been prerinuBly publiehed by 
A. Weber in his Indiscbe Stu- 
dien, t. ir. We owe, moreover, to 
Burnell t)ie diecovory of the Jaimi* 
nlyO'Br., of whiob he published a 
fragment iintler the title of “ A Le- 
gend from the TaiavalUlrn or Jaimi- 
nlyabrftbtnaQa of the Sana Veda,” 
Mangalore, 187S. 

4. The Yajiir-Vod.i. 

(o.) Tlie White Yajiis : The 
White Yajur-Veda, eiiituil by A. 
Weber, 3 vola 4to, 1^9-59, mimnre- 
heiidi: (i.) TheSacpInift, ilje VAjiisii- 
iioyi-BanhitA in the MAilliyainlina, 
and tliR KiVpTa-^Akka, with thu 
cniuineiitnry of .Maliidlinrii : (a.) 
The (pata|v>tlin Bralinmua, with Kx- 
tracts from the Coiiiiiientaricx : (3,) 
Tlie(];raiitasatngof Katyayanii.wah 
Kxlruoig from ihu ComtueiiUrina, 
(t.) Tlie Black Yajus : Die Tait- 
tirlyn-SniphilA, bei auagegebeii tod 
A. Weber, 1871-72, lonuiiig vols, xi. 
andxii.uf the lodisclieStudicn. The 
SaohiUl of the Black Tajur-Verla, 
with the ciimmeutary of JIftdhuva 
Aeb&rya, Calcutta, i860. (Bibliotli. 
Jodica). The publication, which 
has reached vol. iv., comprehendi 


nearly half of the text ; the editor* 
have been aiiecessively B. Bder, E. 
B. Cowell, Maliejacanilra Ny&yura- 
tiia. I'lie Taittirlya BrAhma^a of 
the Black Yajiir-^eda, with the 
commoDt.ary of SAyauachdrya, ed- 
ited by llAjendralAla Mitra, 3 vola, 
Svu, Calcutta, 1859-70 (Bibliotli. 
Intlica). Tlie Taittiriya Arapyaka 
of the Block Yajiir-Veda, with the 
commentary of SAyapAcbArya, ed- 
ited by KAjendralAia Mitra, Calcutta, 
1S72 (Biblioth. indica). For the 
Upanisbads, which are arranged in 
this literature in some few cases 
rightly, in the majority incorrectly, 
see ini/rtt. 

‘ That of the (^kalakas. 

^ Beeidee the vulgate, edited by 
Roth and Whitney, that of the Pai|i- 
palAdiB, discovered recently at Kash- 
mir. see K. Roth, Der Atharvaveda 
ill Kaechiiiir, 1875. 

^ Besides the vulgate, wlilch is 
that of the Kauthumss, those of the 
RA^Ayuiiiyas and of the Jiiiiniiiiyiis. 
Of a fourth, that of the Naigeyas, 
we have only fragments. Sec Uiir- 
nt'll, Kiktaniravyskarntia, p, xxvi. 

* Those of Iho Taittirlyna (pub- 
lished), of the Kd(bas (us A. We- 
ber's Indiscbe Stuilien, iii. 451 ; 
Iiidieclie Mteratiirgesahicbte, p. 97, 
2d edition), of the Maltr&yaptyas (see 
Hang, Brahma unci die Urabmaneii, 
iS 7 >> P- 3 < > A. tVeher, Indiscbe 
Studien, xiii. p, 117; L. Scbrd^ider, 
Zeitsciir. der Dentschen Morgeuland. 
Ueaellsch., xxxiil, p 177). > 

‘ Tbou of the MArlhyandioas and 

of the KAqvob (publisbed), 
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genuine stock, we have in these writings, as a wliole, an 
authentic literature, which professes to be what it is, which 
neither asserts for itself a supernatural origin nor seeks to 
disguise its ^^'e by recourse to the devices of the pastiche. 
Interpolations aud later additions are numerous enougli.but 
these have all been made in good faith. It is nevertheless 
difficult to fix the age of these books, even in any approxi- 
mate degree. The must recent portions of tlie Br^huiapus 
which have come down to us do not appear to go farther 
back than tlie fifth century before our era.* The rest of 
tiio literature of the Vedu must he referred to a remoter 
antiquity, and assigned, in a sequence impossible to deter- 
mine with any precision, a duration, the first term of 
which it is absolutely impossible for us to recover. In a 
general way, it must be conceded that the mantras are, 
beyond a doubt, older tlian the regulations which prescribe 
the use of them ; but we must also admit that the entire 
body of these books is of more or less simultaneous growth, 
aud conceive of each of them, in the form in which it 
actually exists, as the last term of a long series; the initial 
epoch of which must have been obviously the same for all 
of them. An exception, however, will require to bo made 
as regards the great majority of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. Tills SamliitS, is, in fact, composed of several 
distinct collections, which proceeded, in some cases, from 
rival families, and belonged to tribes often at war with one 
another. Now. in the liturgy which wc meet with in the 
most ancient portions of the other books, not only are 

‘ Tha two liiat books of tlie Alto- King Aj&tnfatni nf Brihodarattraka- 
rdya Arnijyaka, fur exainplu, iiro aa- Ui>., ii. i.aiidofKauBb{taki-U]J.,i>'. 
oribad by tntditlim to Qauoaka and i, eniiie tliiiik they reougniec tlin 
biadieciple .AfvolAyaaa. Uulebruoke, prinoo uf that namo who wan con. 
Kiaoellaueoua KsHaya, t. i. pp. 42 toinpornry with Buddha. Biiniuuf, 
uid 333, Cowell’e edition. Mux I.otue ile lit liuiiiia I.oj, p, 485 ; aee, 
Muller'a Anuieiit Sanekrit Liteni. however, Ki-rn, Over do J<iiirti-l!ing 
ture, pp. 235-239. Y4ja«valk)'a, dor Buidelijko Buddliisioii, p. I19. 

who ia tha Cutapatha Ur. bolonga Severn! of tiieehortBrahiiianiwofthe 
already to the past, is nut much SAum-Veda, the Adbbutahrihmaijik 
more ancient. See Wealergnard, of the Sliaijviqija, niid agreiit part of 
Ueber den tilteeten Xeitrauin dor thuTaittiriyaAranyakaareprubaliiy 
Indiecben Qeichichta, p. 77. In the much more uioderu elUI. 
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these distinctions in repard to origin obliterated, not only 
is the general body of the Hymns indiscriminately selected 
from, blit tliis is done without respect to the integrity of 
the ancient prayers,^ a couplet being picked out here, a 
triplet there, and thus a body of invocations formed of a 
character nltogetlier new. The liturgy of these books, 
therefore, is no longer tlio same ns that which wo meet 
with in the Ilyinna, anil the transition from tho one to 
tlie other %s’oukI seem to imply a very considerable lapse 
of time. Speaking generally, we may say these books pre- 
suppose not only the existence of the chants of tho Eig- 
Veda. but that of a collection of these more or less akin 
to ilie collection that ha.s come down to us. 

Attempts have been made to estimate the length of 
time that would be necessary for tlie gradual formation of 
this literature, and the eleventh century before the Chris- 
tian era has been suggested as the age in which the poetry 
that produced these hymns must have flourished.* But 
taking into account all the circumstances, we are of opi- 
nion that rtiis term is too recent, and that the great body 
of the chants of the Rig-Veda must be referred back to a 
much earlier period. Contrary to an opinion that is often 
advanced, we consider also a goodly number of the hymns 
of the Atharva-Veda to be of a date not much more recent;* 
and some of the formuhe prescribed in the Tajur-Veda are 
in all probability quite us ancient. As to the other litur- 
gical texts, these, when not borrowed from the Hymns or 


I We ilo n<iC intAiiil tliiii ti> 
atHriii llmt In ibi- IjLig-Veilii, ne wo 
liml Ic, wom’ist odiiKiilernll 
wluvlivoiinoMti it Mliitvjii((|>r<!KervcMl 
tbeir urigitiiil birms iiiUvU Si> fur 
from tbat. ttiovu hi'h more or Ibm 
iinuiisUkiiblti tmoes in tininy of tUeiii 
of their having lieoii rouneC or 
readjusted. 'Uii tliie siihjeot nou 
Che traiialiitinn by Or.oisiiiiiiiii, nnd 
“Siebeusig Linier <ies Itigvedo," 
irnnalateil by K. Ouldnor mid A. 
Koegi, lS75> ^ piibiiostioD rxeciited 
Dnder the direction of K, liotb, 


111 It tfoneral iniy, the fact in qiiee- 
tiun is iiiduhitnble, itlt1iiiu);h in par- 
ciciilnr cnaea the |irublv>ii is ol'Uiu 
iliflloult of runoliitiou, 

‘ Max Miiller, Ancient Sitnalcrit 
Idternciire, p. 572 ; see A. Weber, 
Iiulische J.itur.iturgcecblabte, p, 2, 
2d edition. 

* The exlHtoiice of a coUevtion of 
the iiiitiire of oiir AlharTa-Vecm is 
iiiTolecd ill siicli foriiKiICD ae Taittir. 
Hsqih., viL 5, 11, z, and probably 
alao ill Rig-Vedn, 2. 90, 9. 
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other similar collections no longer extant,* belong to an 
age more recent, and form with the Br§,hmana3 the secon- 
dly deposit in the stratilication of Vedic literature. 

The religion wliiob is transraitted to us in these Hymns* 
is, in its principal features, this: Nature is throughout 
divine. Everything which is impressive by its sublimity, 
or is supposed capable of aQ'uoting us for good or evil, may 
become a direct object of adoration. Mountains, rivers, 
springs, trees, plants, are invoked as so many high powers.® 
The animals which surround man, the horse by which he 
is borne into battle, the cow which supplies him with 
nourishment, the dogwliicli keei)s watch over his dwelling, 
the bird wliich, by its cry, reveals to him his future, toge- 
ther with tliat more numerous class of creatures which 
threaten his existence, receive fi-oiii him the worship of 
either homage or deprecation.* There .are parts even of 
the apparatus used in connection with sacrifice which are 
more than sacred to purposes of religion ; they are regarded 
as themselves deities.® The very war-chariot, ofl'ensive 

‘ III .ill tbe ritu.’iUsCic tuxts, wen nubjeutB the mystic and religious 
the most receut, wo meet now and ideas of the Rig- Veda to assarting 
again with fragments of liturgy of analysis in a work still in course of 
the same nature and character, Home- piihlicstion, entitled, La Religion 
times tjuito as ancient as the IlymiiH, Vddigue tl’upr6a les Hymnes <lii Rig- 
and which do not occur m the Sagi- Veda, t. i. (liihliotliia(uu do I’Kcolo 
hilAa of the ^ig- and the Atliarva- <U-h llaiitcs Ittudes, fascic. xxxvi.), 
Veda as known to ns, 1878. 

’ See J, Muir, Original Saiiskril. * Rig-Vedn, vii. 35, 8; viii. 54, 4; 
Texts, xol. iv,, sd oil., 1873, and vol. x. 33, s ; 64 8 j ii, 41, 16-18 j iii, 
V., 1870. Wa refer mir readers, once 33 ; vii. 47, ^5. 96 ; viii. 74, ij j x. 
for ail, to tills e.r//oi4 as at onue the f>4i 9 I 75 ; vii. 49; >. 90, 8 ; vii. 34, 
toosl aom|ilute and the most reliubls 23-25; vi. 49, 14: X. I^, I4; 97; 
we possess of the Vedio rBUgions. 145. Athiirva.Veda, viii. 7, 

Uax MUlUr, Ancient Sanskrit Lite- * Ijlig-Veiln, i, 162, 163; iv. 38; 
raUire,]t.525 sc'/, 'i'hesanieantlior's I. 164, 26-28 ; iii. $3, I4 ; iv. 57, 4 ; 
Lectiiresoii ibii Origin uiidOruwtb vi, 28; viii. 101, 15; x. 19, 169; 
of Religion, uh illuxlmted by the He. Atharva-Veda, x, to ; zii. 4 ; 5 ; 
ligionsof India, 1878, pji. 193 sf^,, Ved.a, vii. 55 ; 11.42, 43; x. 165'; i. 
224 Iti/., 259 A. l.ndwig, Die 1 16, 16 ; 191, 6 ; vii. 104, 17-22 ; 
Rbilosopliisclirii iind Iteligiosen An- Aiharva.Veiln, viii. 8, 15 ; 10, 29 ; 
sdnauiingen drs Veda in ihrer I'iiil- ix. 2, 22 ; X. 4. 
wiokliing, 1875 ; and Die Mantralil- • pig Vrila, iii. 8 ; x. 76, 175 ; iiiid 
teraturuiid das Alte Indien (t. iii. of in general the Aprl-suktas; see, 
hie translaliuii of the Rig-Ved.i), moreover, i. 187; i. 28, 5-8 ; iv. 58 ; 
*878, pp. 257-415, A. Bergaig Tie Atharvik*Voda, XTiii, 4, 5 ; lix. 32, 
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and defensive weapons, the plough, the furrow which has 
just been traced in the soil, are the objects, not of blessing 
only, but of prayer.' India is radically pantheistic, and 
that from its cradle onwards. Nevertheless it is neither 
the direct adoration of objects, even the greatest, nor that 
of the obvious personifications of natural piienomena, 
which figures most 2m>niincutly in the Hymns, Thus, 
Aurora is certainly a great goddess ; the poets that praise 
her can find no colours bright enough nr words passionate 
enougli to greet this daughter of heaven, who reveals and 
dispenses all blessings, ushering in the days of the year 
and prolonging them to mortals. Her gifts are celebrated 
and her blessings implored, but her share in the cultus is 
small in comparison ; it is not, as a rub, to her that tho 
offerings go. Almost as much must be said of the deities 
Heaven and Earth, although they are still revered as the 
primitive pair by whom the rest of the gods were begotten. 
In the cultus they disappear before the more personal 
divinities ; while in speculation they are gradually super- 
seded by more abstract conceptions or by more recondite 
symbols. Of the stars there is hardly any mention. The 
moon plays only a subordinate part.* The sun itself, 
which figures so prominently in the myth, no longer does 
so to the same extent in the religious consciousness, or at 
most it is worshipped by preference in some of its dupli- 
cate forms, which possess a more complex personality and 
have a more abstruse meaning. The two single divinities 
of the first rank which have preserved their physical char* 
acter pure aud simple are A'jni and Soma. In their case, 
the visible and tangible objects were too near, and, above 
all, too sacred, to be in any greater or less degree obscured 
or outshone by mere persoaitications. Nevertheless, means 

9. The ^ig-Ve>1a, ciinsocrateii to ora ppoiiliar to tho Atbiirva - Veda 
tlio worabi]) o£ tba gnat goda, ia are devoted to tliosa lower furi];e^f 
cumparotively meagre in supplying religioD, 

infsrmalioD on these ioiperfaol and, > .^ig.Teda, iii. 53, 17-20 ; vi. 47, 
at times, merely memphurical deifi- 26-31 ; vi. 75 ; iv. 57. 4-8. 
eatioca. On the other hand, more ’ Rig-Veda, i. 24, 10 ; 105, 1, lo ; 
than the half of those purtions which x. 64, 3; 85, 1-5, 9, 13, 18, 19, 4a 
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were at length devised by which what was gross in the 
merely physical idea of a god Agni and a god Soma might 
be refined into more spiritual conceptions. They were 
invested with a subtle and complicated symbolism ; they 
were impregnated, so to speak, with all the mystic virtue 
of sacrifice; their empire was extended far beyond the 
world of sense, and they wuru conceived as cosmic agents 
and universal principles. 

Agni, in fact, is not only terrestrial fire, and the fire of 
the lightning and the sun ; ‘ his proper native home is the 
mystic, invisible heaven, the abode of the eternal light and 
the first principles of all things.* His births are infinite 
in number, whether as a germ, which is indestructible and 
ever begotten from itself, he starts into life every day ou 
the altar from a piece of wood, whence be is extracted by 
friction (the ara^i), and in which lie sleeps like the embryo 
in the womb ;* or whether, as sou of the floods, he darts 
with the noise of the thunder from the bosom of the 
celestial rivers, where the Blirigua (personifications of the 
lightning) discovered him, and the Aijvins begat him with 
aranis of gold* In point of fact, he is always and every- 
where the same, since those ancient days when, as t!ie 
eldest of the gods, he was born iii his highest dwelling, ou 
the bo.som of the primordial waters, and when the first 
religious rites ami the first sacrifice were brought forth 
along with him.* For he is priest by birth in heaven 
as well as on earth,® and he officiated in that capacity 
in the abode of Vivasvat'' (heaven or the sun), long 
before M£ltari(jvan (anotlier symbol of the lightning) had 
brought him down to mortals,® and beforo Atharvan 
and the Afiyiras, the primitive sacrificers, had installed 

1 *■ 6, 1 1 , *. 46. 2 I i- S8, 6 i iii. a, 3 ! I. 88, 

* Rig-Vi-du, X, 45, I ; 121, 7 ; vi. 10 ; 184, 3. 

8,2; ix. 113,7.8. ‘ 5iK-Vo<U, i. 24. z ; iii, j. 20; 

X. 3, I j iii, 29; i, 68, *, 88, 8 : 121, 7, 8 ; iv. i. it-i8. 

*" *• 79 . 4. Being Ijorii tliun “ ^ig-Veda, i. 94, 6; x. no, n ; 

©v«ry bo is eddied the youngi'st 1 50. 

of the gixid. “ Rig- Veda, i. 58, 1 ; 3 1, 3. 

* Kig-Veda, ii. 35 ; iii. i ; ii. 4, 2: • §ig-VBd«,i,93,6 ; iii.9.5; vi. S. .^. 
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him here below !is the protector, the guest, and the 
friend of men.’ The later legends, in which the birth of 
the lightning, or the first generation of tho sacred fire, 
is directly represented as a sacrifice, are in this respect 
only the legitimate development of these old conceptions. 
As lord and generator of sacrifice, Agni becomes the bearer 
of all tliose mystic speculations of which sacrifice is tiie 
Bulijeot. He begets the gods, organises the world, produces 
and preserves universal life, and is, in a word, a power iu 
the Vedic cosmogony,* At the same time, as observation, 
doubtless, contributed to suggest, he is a sort of am7na 
vaauii.o. subtle principle pervading all nature; it is he 
who renders the womb of women capable of conception, 
and makes the plants and all the seeds of the earth spring 
up and grow.* But at the core of all these high powers 
ascribed to him, he never ceases for an instant to be the 
fire, the material flame which consumes the wood on the 
altar ; and of the many hymns which celebrate his praises, 
there is not one in which this side of his nature is for once 
fo^otten. 

5'cmo is in this respect the exact counterpart of Agni. 
Soma is properly the fermented drinkable juice of a plant 
so named, which has been extracted from its stalk under 
pressure after due maceration. The beverage produced is 
intoxicating,* and it is offered in libation to the gods, 
especially to Indrn, whose strength it intensifies in the 
battle wliioh that god maintains against the demons. 
But it is not only on earth that the soma flows ; it is pre- 
sent in the rain which the cloud distils, and it is shod 

’ ^lig.Vt)(ia. i. S3, 4, S i7I, 2, 3 ; vi, x, 21, 8 ; So, J ; 183, 3. In tha 
1 $, '7 S 13 i 9^1 >0 1 vli, 5, 6 ; AtbniTu.Veilji be u liii'niifled wltb 
ii. I, 9 ; 2, 3, S ; 4, 3-4: X. 7, 3:91, Kama, Dealif, have ; Atli, -Vatin, IlL 
1.2. He la mil lad liiiiiaelf AAi^irnii, 21,4. In tlio rltiml Ixtbcuni llioaiir. 
tba fli-at of tlia Artgirua. niiinca of ratiilviit, of Klimi, of Put- 

* Hlg-Vecln, V. 3, I ; X, S, 4; i. 69, l. ravnt i TrIII. .Sniph., i. 4, 27 j ii. ,2. 
See TaitC. Snipli., i. 5, 10, 2 ; gig- 3, I ; ii, 2, 4, 4 ; aee vi. S, 4. 
Veda, vi. 7, 7 i 8, 3 ; .t. 156, 4. * gig-Veda, viii. 48. 5, 6 ; 1. 119, 

’ RiK-Veda, id. 3. 10 ; x. 51, 3 : i, viii, 2, 12. 

66, 8 ; iiu 26, 9 ; 27, 9 ; viii. 44, i6 ; 
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beyond the visible world wherever sacrifice is performed.* 
This is as much as to say that, like Agni, Soma, besides 
the existence he assumes on the earth and in the atmos- 
phere. has a mystic existence.® Like Agni, he has many 
dwelling-places;® but his supremo residenco is in the 
depths of the third heaven, wjiere Sftryft, the daughter of 
the Sun, passed him through her filter, where the women 
of Trita, a duplicate, or at any rate a very near relation, of 
Agni, pounded him under the stone, where Pfishan, the 
god of iiotirishment, found him.* From this spot it was 
that the falcon, a symbol of the lightning, or Agni him- 
self, once ravished him out of the hands of the heavenly 
archer, the Gandliarva, his guardian, and brought him to 
men.® The gods drank of him and became in consequence 
immortal ; men will become so when they in turn shall 
drink of him with Yama in the abode of the blessed.* 
Jleanwliile, he gives to them here below vigour and ful- 
ness of days ; he is the ambrosia and tlie water of youth ; 
it is he who renders the waters fertile, who iiourishe.s the 
plants, of which he is the king, infusing into them their 
healing virtues, who quickens the semen of men and 
animals, and gives inspiration to the poet and fervour to 
prayer.^ He generated the heaven and the earth, Indra 
and Vishnu. With Agni, with whom ho forms a pair in 
closest union, he kindled the sun and the stars.® None 
the less is he the plant which the acolyte pounds under 
the stone, and the yellow liquid which trickles into the 
vat.® 


• Id tlia view of tbe Vedu, naert* 
fioe is oBVrvcl by tU« {.mUs as well ns 
by men ; ic is uiiiTersiil and Hemal. 

’ Blg-Veda, I. 91, 4J ix. 36, 15. 

• 9 ig-Veiln, i. 91, 5. 

‘ 5 ig-Voda, ix, 32, 2! 38, 2 j I, 
6 i 113. 3 J >■ * 3 . > 3 . » 4 - 

• &ig.Veda, iv. 26, 6 , 7 ; 27 ; 18, 
r3; viii. 82, 95 i. 71, 5; ix. 83,4 

‘ J 3 lip-VedB,viii. 48, 3; 11,113,7- 
II ! vii). 48, 7; 79 . 2 , 3 . 6 ; i. 91. 6.7. 

r Rig.Veda, ix, 8. S; viii. 79, z, 
6 ; i. 91, 22i X. 97. 22; vi. 47, 3; 


i, 23, 19, 20; ix. 60, 4, 85. 39; 95, 
2 : 96.6: 88, 3. 

“ Rig-Veiin, ix, 96, 5; 86, 10; 87, 
2 ; 93 . 5 ' 

' A. ICnlin lias guna niiiuil«ly 
jiiL.i iliu I’uuiifiuiiiioiia Ilf the leiidiug 
iiiytiiB iliat refer to Agninud Suma 
ill Ilia M’linnir, Die Herabkiiiitr. dee 

I. 'oiierH und dee Gdtter&raiik,.., 1S59. 

J. 'or tlio eymbulisui of wliich tlivae 
two gods are the subject, and for all 
tbal leligioii of sacritice of which 
they ura in eume degiee the ceutre. 
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In the other divinities the physical character is more 
effaced. Occasionally it is preserved only in the myth or 
in a limited number of attributes ; and even in that case 
it is not always easy to determine it with precision. For 
the religious consciousness they are personal deities ; and in 
general the greater the deity is the more pronounced and 
complex is the personality, Indra, he who of all these 
is invoked most frequently, is the king of heaven and the 
national god of the Aryans he gives victory to his people, 
and is always ready to take in hand the cause of his ser- 
vants. But it is in heaven, in the atmosphere, that he 
fights his great battles' for the deliverance of the waters, 
the cows, the spouses of the gods, kept captive by the 
demons. It is here that, intoxicated with the soma, lie 
strikes down with his thunderbolt Vritra, the eoverer, Ahi, 
the dragon, ^uslina, the witherer, and a crowd of other 
monsters ; that he breaks open the brazen strongholds of 
^ambara, the demon with the club, and the cave of Vala, 
the concealer of stolen goods ; and that, guided by Saram4, 
his faithful dog. and roused to fury by the song of the 
Angiras, he comes to snatch from the cunning Panis what 
they have pilfered.* In these combats, which are now 
represented as exploits of a remote past, and again as a 
perennial struggle which is renewed every day, he is some- 
times assisted by other gods, such as Soma, Agni, his 
companion Vishiju, or his bodyguards the Maruts,® But 
he more frequently fights alone;* and, indeed, he has no 
need of assistance from others, so vast is his strength and 
so certain his victory.* Once only is he said to have been 

Ha eapealnll; t)i>' work uf A. Bar* loS, For tbs basia'oE iLeaa m^tlia 
alrcuy cicad, La lieligiuu und lUc azprcaaioa given lu tbem lii 
V^diqiie d'aprSii li-a I’lyiniiee, ami tlie other luytbologlee, see the mv- 
tba paper of the eiime author, Lea molr of M, Breal, Ueroiile et Caciu, 
Figures de KUdtorique done le ^ig* KtiidedeMythulugIcCuiiiperde, l86j, 
Veda, in Udmuiree de la Sooidtd de ' ^Ig-Veda, iv. 28, 1 j ix. 61, 22 ; 
Linguiftique do Faria, t, iv. 96. iii. 12, 6 ; i. 22, 19; iv. 18, 11; viu. 

‘ 5 ig-Veda, i. 51,8; 130,8:1!. too, 12; iii. 47, to, 

II, 18 i iv. 26, 2 : vill, 92, 32, to. * Rig-Vada, i. 16$, Sj vii. 21, 6} 

* Of the couDtIesa paesHgen which x. 138, 6, to. 
refer to tiirae atnisgUe ne aball ‘ i. 165, 9, la 

uieotiou only Rig-Veda, i. 32 aud x, 
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seized witli terror, and that was after the death of Vyitra, 
“ when, like a scared falcon, he fled to the depths of space 
across and beyond the ninety and nine rivers ; ” ^ while 
even in this flight the later literature, which has preserved 
the memory of it, sees only an eiTect of remorse.* The fact 
is, that in India the sti'Uggle between the god and tlie 
demon in, and will always remain, an unequal one; it 
will give rise to an infinite number of myths; but this will 
not, as in Persia, Issue in dualism. Indra, then, is pro* 
eminently a warlike god. Stan<]ing erect in his war-chariot, 
drawn by two fawn-coloured horses, he is in some sort the 
ideal type of an Aryan chieftain. But that is only one of 
the sides of his nature. As a god of heaven he is also the 
lispenser of all good gifts, the author and preserver of all 
life;* with the same band he fills the udder of the cow 
with ready-made milk, and hold* back the wheels of the 
sun on the downward slope of the firmament ; he traces for 
the rivers their courses, and establishes seciirely without 
rafters the vault of the sky.* He is of inordinate dimen- 
sions; thei-e is room for the earth in the hollow of his 
hand ;® he is sovereign lord and demiurgos.® 

Around him those divinities are grouped which seem to 
share in his empire, from the first, hia faithful companions 
tlie Mamts, probably the bright ones, gods of storm and 
the lightnings.^ Wlten their host begins to move, tlie earth 
trembles under their deer-yoked chariots and the forests 
bow their 'heads on the mountains.* As they pass, men see 


1 Sig.Vcda, i. 32, 14. 

' Tb«reiiuiriieo{tliabraIiniaiiicide, 
(or tbo autagooisc of Indra liu bn> 
e<>in« nBrabman : Malibbliar., v. 228- 
569. Tbe buiiuf tbU buw. 

>^ver, of ancient date, Tcitc. ^ipli., 
it. S, 1 ! ii. Si, 3 ! *i- 5 i S. *• 

Taitt. Sa:iali., ii, 4, I2, Iiidnt ilora 
not kill Vriti-aibtU coududcs aconi- 
pact witb bim. 

’ Rlg-Veda, iv. 17, 17; vii. 37, 3 : 
He ie tbe Magbavan, ibe uiuuificciit 
par erceffnire. 


* Rig-Vedn, j. 01,9; lii. 30, 14; 
iv. 28, 2: ii. It, 2, 3. 

* Ijlig-Veiia, 1. ICO, 15 ; 173, 6 \ 
vi. 30, I : ill. 30, S. 

* ^ig-Vedii, li. 12; i. lOI, 5; iv. 
ly, 2; iii. 4O, 2i ii. IS, 2; 17, 5; 
vi. sc, S I viii. 90, 6. 

' 'IVelve iiyiiiiia uf the firat book 
.vddroesud to tbe Mariito form tbe 
lirstvuliiuje (all that hue appeared) of 
tlie translation by Uax Miillor. 

“ Rig-Veda, v, 60, 2, 3 j viii. 2<t 
5. 6 ! i- 37. 8- 
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the flashiDg of their arms and hear the sound of their 
ilute-music and songs, with their challenge calls and the 
cracking of their whips.* Tumultuous though tliej are, 
they are none the less beneficent. They are dispensers of 
the rains, and from the utlder of Pri9iji, the spotted cow, 
their mother, tliey cause her milk to flow in the showers.* 
From their father, Budra, they inherit the knowledge of 
remedies.* This last, whose name probably meant “the 
reddish one,” before it was interpreted to mean "The 
Howler,” is, like his sons, a god of storm. In the Hymns, 
which certainly do not toll us everything here any more 
than elsewhere, he has nothing of that gloomy aspect 
under which we find him become so famous afterwards. 
Although he is armed with the thunderbolt, and is the 
iiutlior of sudden deaths,* he i.s represented as pre-emi- 
nently helpful and beneficent. He is the handsomest of 
the gods, with his fair locks. Like Soma, the most excel- 
lent remedies arc at his disposal, and bis special office is 
that of protector of flocks.® He is a near relation of Vdyu 
or Vdta, the wind, with whom he is sometimes confounded,® 
a god of healing like him, and owner of a miraculous cow 
which yields him the best milk.’ He is also similarly re- 
lated to Parjanya, the most direct impersonation of the 
rain-storm, the god with the resounding hymn, who lays the 
forests low and causes the eartli to tremble, who terrifies 
even the innocent when he smites the guilty, but who 
also diffuses life, and at whose approach exhausted vege* 
tation begins to revive. The earth decks herself afresh 
when he empties his great shower-bottle ; ho is her 
husband, and it is through him that plants, animals, and 
men are capable of reproduction ; and, as may always be 

> ?ig-Vedu. i. 64, 4 : viii. SO, 1 1 i » ?lig-VetIa, iL 33, 3, 4 ; I 43, 4 i 
i. 85. 2, loj 37, 3, 13. n 4 , 5 ; ii. 33 . * I 74 J i- 43 i 

» Rig-Vedti, i. 37, 10, Jt } 38, 7, 114, 0; X. 169. ,, 

9 ; 64, 6 j V. 53, O-lo ; ii. 34, 10. “ ?lig-Vedti, x. 169. Ha ia, lika 

' Rig-Veda, i. 38, 2; ii. 34, 2 ; bitii, father of tlie Maruta: i. 1 34. 
viii. 20, 23-26 : ii. 33, 13. 4 i* 3 S. 9 - 

* Rig-Veda, ii. 33, 3, 10-14; vn- ’’ Rig-Veda, x. 186; i. 134, 4. 

46. 
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predicated of a god of stoi'm, wlio has at hia command both 
Agni and Soma under the forms of liglitning and rain, he 
has a liigher^'dfe and plays a part in the generation of the 
cosmos.' 

By one of those peculiarities characteristic of the Vedic 
religions, nearly all the features 'which have just been men- 
tioned as conspicuous in Agiii, Soma, and Indra reappear in 
another divine personage of an origin apparently very dif- 
ferent, Brihaspati or Brakmaiiaspati, as ho is called, the 
lord of prayer. Like Agni and Soma, he is born on the 
altar, and thence rises upwards to the gods ; like thorn, he 
was begotten in space by heaven and earth ; like Indra, 
he wages war with enemies on the earth and demons in the 
air;® like all three, he resides in the highest heaven, he 
generates the gods, and ordains the order of the universe. 
Under his fiery breath the world ^aa melted and assumed 
the form it has, like metal in the mould of the founder.* 
At first sight it would seem that all this is a late product 
of abstract reflection; and it is probable, in fact, from the 
very form of the name, tliat in so far as it is a distinct 
person, the type is comparatively modern ; in any case, it 
is peculiarly Indian ; but by its elements it is connected 
with the most ancient conceptions. As there is a power 
in the flame and the libation, so there is in the formula; 
and this formula the priest is not the only person to pro- 
nounce, any more than he is tho only one to kindle Agni 
or shed Soma. There is a prayer in the thunder, and the 
gods, who know all things, are not ignorant of the power 
in the sacrnmental expressions. They possess all-potent 
spells that Iiave remained hidden from men aud are 
as ancient as tho first rites, and it was by these the 
world was formod at first, iind by which it is preserved up to 
the present* It is this omnipresent power of prayer which 

^ Rig-Veda, t, S3 ; vii. loi ; it. ‘ w. 50, 4 ; ii. z6, 3 ; 

SziV: 113,3. 24, 5 ; iv, 50, I ; I. 72, 2. 

^ Rig-Veda, ii. 24, il; vii. 97,8; « Kig-Veda, 1. 164, 45; viii. too, 10, 

ii. 23', 3, 18 : ii. 24, 2-4 ; I. 68. i ij t 71. i; I 77 i *: >> 4 . i; ''-ZS. >71 
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Brahmaijaapati personifies, and it is not without reason that 
lie is sometimes confounded with Agni, and especially with 
Indra. In reality each separate god and the priest him- 
self’ become Brahmapaspati at the moment when they 
pronounce the mantras which give them power over tlie 
things of heaven and of earth. The same idea, in a 
more abstract form, comes out in V&c, the sacred speech, 
which is represented as an infinite power, as superior to 
the gods, and as generative of all that exists.^ 

If we combine into one all the attributes of sovereign 
power and majesty which we find in the other gods, we 
will have the god Vanina.^ As is implied in the name, 
which is the same as the Greek Oiipav6<i, Varuna is the 
god of the vast luminous heavens, viewed as embracing all 
things, and as the primary source of all life and every 
blessing.* Indra, too, is a god of the heavens, and these 
two personalities do, in fact, coincide in many respects. 
There is, however, this difference between them, that Indra 
has, above all, appropriated the active, and, so to speak, 
militant life of heaven, while Varuna represents rather its 
serene, immutable majesty. Nothing equals the magni- 
ficent terms in which the Hymns describe him. The sun 
is his eye, the sky is liis garment, and the storm is his 
breath.® It is he who keeps the heavens and the earth 
apart, and has established them on foundations that cannot 
be shaken ; who has placed the stars in the firmament, 
who has given feel to the sun, and who has traced for the 

X. 11,4190. 9. IVnyiT is the wvnpoii [11 tli« ^verk ot J. Dxrmseteter, 
•i{ Britiupxti, ii. 24, 3, he. ; it i« rIbu UrmiiKd «t Alirimxi), lenrs Origioei 
itiRt of the AftgirjiEi. Tli« bmliisan, et leiir Kiiliiire, 1877. See eiio 
tlie efibotira word, is tlie the interesting moiingrapb .b; A. 

work of tbe gnds, vii. 97, 3 ; compare Hillet rondt, Vanipa iin(i*Mitrii, ein 
the bellowing of Agiil, of Viirupa, of Keltnis; siirExegese dee Veda, 1877, 
the oeleatliil bull, tbr Hoog uf I’lir* and 11. Itntb,Diehbcbsten Od'.ter dee 
jaiiya and tbat of tbe Manits. ariechen Volkes, ap. Zoitschr. der 

‘ Rig- Veda, iv. 30, 7. Deuteeb. Morgeidiind. Qceellech., t. 

* Rig-Vedn, x. 125. vi. 70. 

’ The myth of Varuna and the ‘ Rig.Veda, vii. 87, 5 ; viii. 41, 3. 
whole of the conceptiuiie whiob are ’ Rig-Veda, i. 1 15, 1; 25, 23: Atb.- 
connecled with it are tbe siibjeet of Veda, xiii. 3, I ; ^ig-Veda, vli. 87, 2. 
a study, aa profound os brilliant, 
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auroras their paths, and for the rivers their courses.' He 
has made ovorytliing and preserves everything; nothing 
can do harm to the works of Varuna. No one can fatliom 
him; but as for him, ho knows all nud sees all, both what 
is and wlint shall be.* From the heights of heaven, where 
he resides in a pslaco with n thousand gates, he can dis- 
cern the track of the hiids through tlie air and of the 
ships over the seas,® It is from thence, from the height 
of his throne of gold on its foundations of bmss, that he 
watches over the execution of his decrees, that he directs 
the onward movement of the world, and that, surrounded 
by liis emissaries, he reganis with an eye that never 
slumbers the doings of men, and passes judgment upon 
them.* For ho is before all the upliolder of order in the 
universe ajid in human society, and his sovereignty is the 
highest expression of law, both physical and moral.® He 
inflicts terrible punishments and avenging maladies en 
the hardened criminal;® but bis justice discriminates 
between a fault and a sin, and he is merciful to the man 
that repents, It is also to him that the cry of anguish 
from remorse ascends, and it is before him that the sinner 
comes to discharge himself of the burden of his guilt by 
confession.^ In other sections the religion of the Veda is 
ritualistic, ami at limes intensely speculative, but with 
Varuna il goes down into the depths of the conscience, 
and realises the idea of holiness. 

It has sometimes been maintained that the Varui>a of 
the Hymns is a god in a state of decadence.® In this view 

' Q.Ig*Ve(Ia, irli.8$. l ; viii. 41, loi ' These are his hon<i«.' ^Ig-Veda, 
43, I i i. 34, 8; V. 85, 5 i i. 133 , S; i, 34, 15, &o. Tltev.a is utt«:i msn- 
i). s8. 4; V, 85, 6 ; vli. 87, I. tioii of hia wrath : i, 34, II, 14 ; 

“ Pig.Vvdo, iv. 43 , 3 ! j, 34 , 10; vii, 63 , 4! iv. i. 4; vii. 84, 2. 
23, 14. l)ru|iay, in juirCiculnr, was sn iutlic- 

’ Iftig-Vado, i. 25. 10 i viii. 88, 5 ! tion especially ascribed to Varuna : 
L 2s,'7-ti, viL 89 j Ailmrvi-Veda, iv. 16, 7. 

• Rig-Veda, v, 63 , 8 ; i. 8S, 13 i ii. ’’ Itig-Voda, i.SJ, I, 3 ; ii. 38,5-9 j 

73.4; vii.4g,3; Atli.-Ved;»,iv, ■'', '"S' ® 5 ' 7 > ^ 7 ' 7 ! 88, 6 i 89. 

* Uoiice bis surnames of rlbisya * See the orguinonts for this in 
gopA tba guardian of urelci', dlifi- -T. Unir’s Oriyiual Sanskrit Tazts, 
tavraU, aatyadburman, whose de- 1. v. p. ii6i see also Hillebrandt, 
•reel ore irrevsreible and effectual, Varupa iind Mitra, p. 107. 

B 
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we can by no means concur. That he filled small space in 
the public cultus at the time when these old clianta were 
collected, is evident indeed from the small number of 
hymns to Varuija preseryed in the collection. Still, though 
we might insist that llie importance of a god is not always 
to be measured by the frequency with which his name is 
invoked in the ritual, an appeal to these few hymns is 
enougli to prove tliat, in the consciousness of their authors, 
the divinity of VaruTia stood still intact. In connection 
with no otlier god is the sense of the divine majesty and 
of the absolute dependence of the creature expiessed with 
the same force, and wu must go to the Psalms in order to 
find similar accents of adoration and supplication. More- 
over, there are two hymns * in which a foimal parallel is 
drawn between Varuna and Indra, the god who ought to 
have dethroned him, and in both places it is with Varuna 
on the whole that the supreme majesty remains. There is a 
third hyiiiii,* it is true, whore matters appear in a different 
light, in it wo find Agni declaring that he quits the 
servicx' of Varuna for that of Indra, the only true lord and 
uraster, and this is looked upon by some as authentic 
evidence that the worship of Varuna was superseded by 
that of Indra. This would be a very singular passage 
indeed, if it actually contained a chapter of religious 
history, all the more surprising that it bears the marks 
of such e.xtreme antiquity. But it is not a page of his- 
tory we must look for here; it is a page of mythology. 
Heaven is not always in a clement mood, and there was 
a time when Viannia was nob solely just and good, when, 
alongside of myths representing his divine nature, there 
were otliers ll)at o.xpressed bis demonic character, and in 
which heaven or Varuna was vanquished. The religious 
sentiment, in many respects so elevated, which appears in 
the Hymns, discarded tlie most of the myths of this class, 
as well as inauy others which were offensive to it ; hut it 
did not discard them all, and it could not prevent them 
‘ IJijj Vedii, iv. 42; vii. 82. 


• ^tig-Veda, X. 124. 
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surviving in a sort of latent; state. In the passage in ques- 
tion, which is one of those that have passed in spite of the 
feeling against them, Varuna is not a god on the wane but 
a lualigii divinity; and that is a side of his nature the 
memory of whicli is kept alive in the Brdhinaiias. 

Yaruija is the hrst of a group of deities with abstract 
names, such as Mitra, the friend, Ai'yaman, the bosom 
friend, Bhaga, blie liberal, Daksha, the capable, Atnga, 
the apportioncr, wliicli are only a splitting up and in 
some sort the rellection of his own being. They have no 
very defined existence, and, with almost the single excep- 
tion of Mitra.^ they are never invoked alone. They all, 
as is noticeable, tend in some degree to maintain the part 
of solar divinities ; particularly is this the case with Mitra, 
the most conspicuous among them, and who, lilce his 
brother Mithni of the Zend books, becomes identified 
later on with the sun himself. Savitri also, a decidedly 
solar god, is often associated with them; and in one myth 
of unmistakably ancient date the sun is their brother, 
beinfj born of an immature esu, which their mother has 
thrown away and scut rolling into space. ^ This mother 
is Adili, immensity,® from whom they derive their name 
.of Adilya, or sons of Aditi, au epithet applied sometime.s 
also to ludra and Agni.* When the Hymns try to describe 
Aditi, tliey exhaust themselves in laborious efforts, and 
lose themselves at length in vagueness. In her the con- 
fused and imposing notion of a sort of common womb, u 
substratum of all existences, seems to have found one of 
its earliest expressicus. In one passage she is “vdmt 
has been born, and what wdll be born," * In another circle 
of ideas, a character quite similar is nt times ascribed to 
the Waters, whicli are not only tlie divers manifestations of 
the liquid element, such as springs, rivers, rains, clouds, 

* Rig-Vedii, Jil. sy. HUlebraiicit, Ueber die fioUin Aditi, 

’ Rig-Vt<ia. I. 72, 8, y. Heuoe 1876. 

hU Dume of Hiti tfii.iclii. * Ri;;-Vc(lii, rii 85, 4; viii. 52. 

® See Uax Uiitler, Truiiahaioii of 7; x. 88. ii {iditeya). 
the ^ig-Ved», pp. 230-251, aiui A. * Itit'-Vedii, i. 8y, 10. 
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libations, but are also conceived of as the primitive 
medium in the womb of which is fashioned everything 
that exists.* 

The transition from the Adityas deities to the solar 
deities is, as we have just seen, an imperceptible one. 
Of the latter, the moat important are Sii/rya, the sun. con- 
ceived directly as a divine being; ho keeps his eye on 
men and reports their failings before Mitra and Varuija ; ® 
Savitri, the quickenev, who, as ho raises his long arms of 
gold, rouses all beings from their slumber in the morn- 
ing and buries them in sleep again in the evening;* 
Vishnu, the active, who is destined at a later period to 
such honour, the comrade of Indra, who paces along 
witli long strides, and in three steps traverses the celestial 
spaces;* and P'dskan, the nourisher, who with his golden 
goad traces the track of the furrow, the good shepherd 
who loses not a single head of his cattle. He knows all 
roads, and these he is incessantly traversing on a chariot 
yoked with goats ; he is the guide of men and of herds 
of cattle in their peregrinations, as he also is of the dead 
along the paths which lead to the abode of the blessed.* 
We need not insist on the qualities of clear-sightedness, 
sagacity, and ordaining power naturally common to all 
these deities in their character as beings related to the light 
and the sun. It will be observed, however, that they are 
conceived of, and especially treated, in a very personal 
manner, and in a way to suggest ouly very indirectly the 
luminary they reproaent, from which they are at times 
oxpre8.sly distinguished and that, iu fine, they express 
only the beneficent aspects of it. The harmful sun, the 
destroyer and devourer, — he, for example, whose wheel 

> Compnru eiioh paiwagei * Siie ^tig-Veda, where, z. 149, 3, 

VedR, vU. 47 ; 49 witli x. 83, 5, 6; the suu ia callvd the birdnf Savitfi ; 
109, I : 121, 7, 8 ; 129, 1-3 ; 190, 1. i. 35, 9, Savilp guides tlia euiv v. 

^ Rig-Vedii,i. 50; 115; vii,6*,2,to. 47, 3, the sun is called a lirillinnt 

’ l^jg-Veda, ii. 38, So. atone set in the sky ; Tii. 87, 5, it 

* Rig-Veda, i, 22, 16-21 ; 154. ie the golden swing fabricated l>y 

* Rig-Veda.i. 42; vi.53; iv.S7, 7; Varuna. 
z. 3-6. 
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Indra breaks in pieces,* — lias given rise tp myths, but he 
does not become a god as in the Semitic religions. 

Uslias naturally takes rank next the sun ; she is tlie 
Aurora, and the most graceful creation of the Hymns, a 
bright and airy figure that hovers on the uncertain border- 
land of poetry and religion, so transparent is the personi- 
fication, and so uncertain are we whetlier it is to the 
object evoked that tlic poet addresses himself, or whether it 
is not rather God whom he adores in his works.* The case 
is quite different with regard to the two Afvins, the horse- 
men. It is not easy to explain either the reason of their 
name or their physical meaning. It is obvious that they 
are deities of the morning : they are the sons of the Sun 
and the betrotiied of Aurora, On their three-wheeled 
chariot they make the circuit of the world every day; their 
whip distils the honey of the dew; it was they who 
revealed to the gods the place where the soma was hidden ; 
and one part at least of the myths, in which they are 
always found succouring a person in distress, seems to be 
naturally explained by the deliverance, that is to say, the 
rising, of the sun out of darkness.* But neither does all 
this, any more than the comparison which has been drawn 
between them and the Dioscuri, render tlieiv origin mucli 
clearer. Nevertheless they rank among tliu divinities 
that are often invoked ; they are dispensers of benellta, 
are possessed of invaluable remedies, and preside at gene- 
ration.* By this last function they are alUcd to their 
maternal grandfather, Tvashtri, the fashioner, who fabri- 
cated tbe thunderbolt of ludra and the cup of sacrifice, 
and whose special office it is to form the feetus in the 
womb,® one of tlie most curious characters in the Vedic 

I ?lii5-V«(ia, iv, sS, i, &o. g. See A. WuLer, Itid. Stud., v. *34; 

' Nutbiiig inuro cliiiriiiiiig tluin Myrimitlieus, Di« Agviiia ocIpt 
tbeee hymns to Aiirorti is to be ariscimii Didskuren, 1876. 
foisiid iu the descriplivu lyrical * HiR-Vi.-dn, i, 34, 3-6; 157, 5; *. 
poetry of any other prople. Hi);. 184. 2. 3; Ath.-Veda, ii. 30, 2. Sea 

Veda, i. 48, 113, 123, 124 ; iii. 61 ; Taitt. Sniph., ii. 3, li, 2. 

»i. 64 ; vii. 77, 78. ‘ Big-Veda, i. 32, 2; 20, 6 ; 18S. 

* Rig-Veda, 1. 34, lO; iii. 39. 3 i 9; x- lo. 5; 184, I; Tuitt. saiph..i. 
Tiii.9, 17; i. 118, 5; i». 43 . 6: i- S. 9 . 2- 

* 57 ' 3 ' 4; 76. 3 i i. ”6, 12* 119, 
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I’antheon, iu a mythological point of view, but of slemler 
accuiint in a religious one. He has close affinities with 
Agni, of whom he is at times the father.^ He has other 
children besides; Sara'^yu, the hurrying cloud, who 
lias connection with Vivosvat. the sun, and VifvarUpa, 
the niaiiy-fnshioned, a monster with three heads, who is 
likewise a personifleation of the storm, and wlio expires 
under the blows of Imlrn.* He himself maintains a 
struggle with Indra, who ventures into his dwelling to 
ravish from him the soma. Ho is at once creator and 
evil-doer,* and the only power really invoked who par- 
takes as much of the demon as of tlie god. As workman 
of the gods, he liiis the Hihhus as rivals, a set of genii, 
ordinarily three in innnber, who by their works attained to 
immortality. They are distinguished for liaving divided 
into four the one cup of sacrifice which Tvashtri ha<i 
fashioned.* Here again what is nothing more than a 
myth has sometimes been taken for history; for we hear 
of the religious reform wrought by the Ribhus, ami 
of their admission among the gods.* Notwithstanding 
their vague and hardly intelligible mature, they are fre- 
quently invoked, and they partake daily of the evening 
olTering. 

The solar mytlrs naturally lead us to those which are 
coimecced with tlie life beyond the grave; for in India, 
as elsewhere, it is a solar hero who rules over the cload. 
Yavui is, iu fact, a son of Vivnsvat, the sun.* Ho might 
liave lived as an imninrtiil, but he chose to die, or rather 
he incurred tlici pemilty of death, for under this choice a 
fall is dlagui.scd.^ He was the first to traverse the road 
from which there is no return, tracing it for future gene- 
rations. It is there, at the remotest e.'ctremities of tim 
heavens, the abode of light and the eternal waters, that lie 

* B^ig-Vada, 1. 55; a ; x. 2, 7. • Sbu Fr, JJiive, F^ssai surle mythe 

^ X- 17. 12; 8, S. 9. < 1 c 8 lUbhavru, promior vestige < 1 « 

’ Rig-Ye<ls, iii. 48, 4; iv. 18, 3 ; I’upotli^oso lisna lo Vvila, 1847. 

I. 110,9: ix, 5, 9; ii. 23, 17. “ Ijtig-Yeiia, x. 14, 1 ; 17, i. 

‘ Rig-V«(in, iv. 35, 8; i. 20, 6. ’ Rig- Veda, x. 13, 4. 
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reigns lienceforward in peace and in union with Varona. 
Tliere by the sound of hia flute, under the branches of the 
mythic tree, he assembles around him the dead who have 
lived nobly. Tliey reach him in a crowd, conveyed by 
Agni, guided by Pflshan, and grimly scanned as they 
puss by tlie two monsti'ous dogs who are the guardians of 
tliC road. Clothed in a glorious body, and made to drink 
of the celestial soma, which renders them immortal, they 
enjoy lienceforward by his side an endless felicity, seated 
at the same tables with the gods, gods themselves, and 
adored here below under the name of Pitris, or fathers. At 
their head are, of course, the first saorificers, the minstrels 
of other days, Atharvan, the Ahgiras, the Kavyas, the 
Pitris by pre-eminence, equal to the greatest of the gods, 
who by their sacrifice delivered the world from chaos, gave 
birth to the sun, and kindled the stars, ^ It is not impro- 
bable tlicre were some who thought it was tliey whom they 
saw sparkling at night in the constellations ; for India, loo, 
was aware of the old myth wliich conceives of the stars as 
the souls of the dead.^ These, however, are very far from 
being the only representations that were given of the 
future life. As it was not always the custom to burn the 
dead, we find them conceived of as resting in the earth 
like a child on the lap of its mother, and dwelling for ever 
in the tomb, called in consequence “the narrow house of 
clay.” * It was imagined, loo, that when the body was on 
the eve of dissolution and returning to its elements, the 
soul went to tenant the waters or the plants.* This last 
conception, in which there is a sort of first rude idea of the 
theory of metempsychosis, occurs only in im exceptional 

' IJig-Vuda, ix. iij, 7-11; x. Aftnslyft (Cariopu*) arc of anciont 
>25 : H 4 ; 14 ! >5 1 >6, I, 2; 17. rlnCe ! Ilii;-Vciia, x. 82, 2; ^^atap. 
f^inraro Atliarva-Veda, Iv. 34, 2; Hr., IL i, 2, 4; Taitt. Ar., 1. if, 
9 k-V«da, i. >25. 5 1 154,51 X. J6, l, 2; aao boeidos UalidbbSr., iii. 
4.# : 68, II ; 107, i. 174S-1752, 

’ Rig.Vcilii, i. 125, 6 ; x. 107, 2 ; “ Rig.Vrda. x. 18, 10-13 i 'b 

sno TaitL Ur., i, 5, 2, 5, Tho mytlis 89, i. 
tliat I'fllate to tb« BOTcn RisUia (tlie • Rig.Voda, x. 5S ; 16, 3. 
stars of tlie Great Bear) and to 
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way in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. This notion seems to 
belong to religious beliefs of a lower type, which this 
collection despises, and the existence of which we shall 
have occasion to refer to after. Anyhow, the simple 
fact that the pi'actice of incineration had become general 
presupposes a highly spiritualistic idea of death. The 
Hymns are much less communicative in regard to the des- 
tiny in store for the wicked. Tliey either perish or go 
under the earth into deep and dismal pits, into wliich 
are cast along with tliem the demons, the spirits of docep- 
tioii and destruction.' The Atharva-Veda is cognisant 
of an infernal world, ^ bnt tliere is no description of hell, 
and we learn nothing of its torments.* 

This very imperfect glance at tlie mytlis connected with 
the principal divinities will perliaps be enough to show 
out of what elements India has collected the objects of its 
worship. We shall not perform the same task for the 
other figures of the Pantheon. Not only would the mere 
enumeration of these be too tedious, since every object in 
the visible creation, as weU as every idea of the mind, is 
capable of elevation to the rank of gods ; they belong rather 
to the history of the myths than to that of religion. They 
are either abstract personifications, often very ancient 
indeed, such as Fitrandhi, abundance, Aramati, piety, 
blessedness, jl/l’iXvM, death, ^fanJ/n, wrath (these two 
last being masculine) ; or deified objects, such as Saraavati 
and Sindhu, which are at once river-s and goddesses; or 
mere symbols, such ns the (liffurniit forms of the solar bird 
or the courser of tlie sun; or, in fine, ancient represen- 
tations wliicli linve scarcely eniovgcd from the peniniibrn 
of tho myth, such ns tlie Gundknrva, Ahi Bvdhnya, the 
dragon of the abyss, Aja Elaipdd, tlie one-footed bounder 

I pig-Vedn, iv. 5, 5 ; vii, 104, 3 i on tlie future life, all chap. xv. of 
i*. 73, 8. that excellent work. According to 

^ Atharva-Vetia, xii. 4, 36. Bonfey, Hermna, Minos, TartarM, 

’ See, liowcver, Atliurva-Voda, v. in tho Marnoire of the Hoy. Society 
19, 3, 12-14, cited by M. H. Zim- of Gottingen for 1877, tho ooncep- 
mer, Altindisches Lebcn, n. 420 ; tioiis of Tartanis and the Inferi are 
and. in gMeral, for tho Vwlu: ideas lodo-Huropcau. 
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or goat, G^ihg'A, Sinivdli, Rdkd, goddesses who preside at 
procreation and birth, and wlto were early identified with 
the phases of the moon, — all indistinct figures, which are 
still invoked because their names occur in the old fonnute, 
though they no loiv:or mean anything of any account for 
the religious sentiment. Expressions indicative of tliu 
gods in general also hecaino at length proper names of 
certain classes of divine beings, such as the VigvedevcM, 
properly " all the gods," ^ and the Vusm, the bright ones, 
of whom Indra or Agni is the chief. We shall have a 
better opportunity hereafter of considering a few of tlie 
more essential conceptions. 

Among this crowd of deities, — of which there is often 
mention of thirty-three, or three times eleven,* once of 
three thousand tliree hundred and thirty-nine;* in tlie 
Atharva-Veda tliis last number is still further increased, 
the Gandhaiwas alone amounting to six thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three,* — there are some which cut 
a greater figure than the rest, but there is, properly 
speaking, no hierarchy. There is an interminable variety 
of ranks, and a confusing interchange of characters. 
This, to a certain extent, is a feature common to every 
religion depending directly on the myth. Myths are, 
in fact, formed independently of one another; they 
regard the same object in different aspects, and among 
different objects they seize the same relations. As they 
radiate from divers centres, they mutually interpenetrate 
each other and issue of course in a certain syncretism. If 
Greece, for example, had transmitted to us her ancient 
liturgies, wo would, we may bo sure, Imve found in them 
a very different state of things from the beautiful order 
which has been introduced by the light and profane hand 
of the muse on the classic Olynjpus. But in the Hymns 

know that tlio inoatgeneml ' Itig-Vaila, i. 4|, a; 139, 11. 
name for the deity, deva, to winch Tliere are 35 : Rig-Veda, x. 55, 3. 
the Latin dnis coiTca|ioiid9, eigiiilica ^ Rie-Veda, iii. 9, 9. 
properly bright-slihiing or lumi- * Atharva- Veda, xi. 5, x. 
noui. 
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there is more than a simple want of classification. Not 
only “ are there,” as is somewhere remarked,' among these 
gods, who rule one another and are begotten from one 
another, “ neither great nor small, neither old nor young, all 
being equally great,” but the supreme sovereignty belongs 
to several, and we find at one time absolute supremacy, 
at another the most express subordination assigned to the 
same god. Indra ami all the gods arc subject to Yarupa, 
and Varuna and all tlie gods are subject to Indra. There 
are kindred assertions made of Agni, Soma, Vishnu, 
Sfirya, Saviiri, &c.* It is somewhat difficult to arrive at 
an accurate conception of tlie mode of thought and feel- 
ing which these contradictions imply. They are no mere 
exaggerated expressions uttered in the fervour of prayer, 
for these would not have been collected and preserved in 
such numbers ; neither does it seem possible to refer them 
to differences of epocli or diversities of worship. They 
form, in truth, one of tlie fundamental traits of the Veilic 
theology. As soon as a new god is evoked, aU the rest 
suffer eclipse before him ; be attracts every attribute to 
himself; he is the God; and the notion, at one time 
monotheistic, at another pantheistic, which is found in the 
latent stale at the basis of every form of polytheism, comes 
in this way, like a sort of movable quantity, to be ascribed 
indiscriminately to the different personalities furnished by 
the myth, Another process by which this vague sense of 
the want of unity is relieved is by identifying one god with 
several others. There is, perhaps, not a single figure of note 
which has not given occa.sion to some sncli fusion. It is 
thus tliat Indra is in turn identified with Brihaspati, Agni, 
and Varuna ; tliat Agni is said to be Varuna, Mitra, Arya- 
man, liudra, Vishiiu, Suviiri, POsbnii.* There is none, up 
to the formula so frequent in the Brfllniiaijas, “ Agni is oU 
tlie gods,” which we do not meet with alrciuly in ^he 

I Eiff-Veda, viii. 30, i. The con- iii. 9, 9 ; ix. 96, 5 ; 10a, 5 ; i. 156, 
tniry ot tbia is said ^ig-Veda, i 27, 4 ; viii. 101, 12 ; ii. 38, 9. 

13. * Soo n Belection of passages in 

^ ^ig-Veda, v. 69, 4; i. >01, 3 ; Muir's Suuskrit 't'ext^ t. v. p. 219, 
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Hymns.^ Doubtless this superior insight into the divine 
natnre is not to be met with to the same extent in all the 
Vedic poets ; with many of them, all that is said to their 
gods amounts to this, “Here is butter; give ua cows;” 
but it exists in many of them, and not a few had the 
power of expressing it in language that we cannot but 
admire. 

Thus the myth here is no more than a subordinate 
element, the mere sub.strntum fora higlier reality. It tends 
to return to what it originally was — a mere symbol. Its 
most definite features lose their sharpness, or continue to 
survive only in isolated allusions and ready-made phrases. 
In a developed and concrete form it becomes embarrassing, 
whether when it offers a conception of the gods which looks 
mean, gross, or even loathsome, or when it simply represents 
them in an aspect too human, too epic, and in a sense too 
familiar for the religiou.s consciousness, now grown more 
exacting. The authors of the Ilyinns have thus discarded, 
or at least left in the shade, a great number of legends 
which existed previously, those, for example, which re- 
ferred to the identification of Soma witli the moon,* what 
was fabled of the families of the gods, of the birth of 
Indra, of his pairicide, &c.® In this way a long list could 
be drawn up of what might be called the reticences of the 
Veda. In this connection it is particularly interesting to 
see how they have treated the myths which relate the 
manifold intermarrying that forms the basis of all mytho- 
logies, the union of a male divinity with a female being, 
conceived almost always os irregular, and very often in- 
cestuous. This union lies no less at the basis of a great 
number of representations in tliu Veda. All the gods 
there are conceived as begetters of offspring, males or 


'.With a alight variation, Rig- 
Veaa. v. 3, i. 

“ The myth which places the iim- 
brosia in the moon appears to bo 
Imio-Euroiican. Soma is idontiiicrl 
with the moon, Rig-Veda, x. 85. 


2-j. It is also as lunar god that ho 
is the husband of SOryi, the daugh- 
ter nf.Savitri, the Bun conceived as a 
feminine deity, ib. 9, and that lie 
presides over menstruation, ib. 41. 

“ Rig:Vcda, iv. 18. 
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iiulls; they are lovers of the Waters, the Mothers, the Gnds 
(genetrices), of the A-psaras, the Uudiue class, of ApyA 
Yoshi, the wife of the waters, who is capricious and wanton, 
and they are at once their sons and husbands. It would, 
however, be difficult to extract from the Hymns a clinpter 
on the amours of tlio gods. With very few exceptions, 
everything is resolved into brief rapid hints, isolated 
features, or mere symbols. With the exception of Aurora, 
tlje goddesses here have only a featureless physiognomy, 
and the most conspicuous gods are hardly alluded {o in 
these stories. Once only is Indrani, the wife of ludra, the 
unchaste Veinis once only is there mention made of the 
relations of Vanina with the Apsaras,* of whom, iiowever, he 
is, agreeably to Ids origin, the true lover. In this capacity 
he gives place to the Gandharva, a being purely mytliical.* 
In this there certainly appears a touch of moral delicacy, 
wliich it would be unjust not to acknowledge. In the 
dialogue between Yama and his sister Yami,* for instance, 
the attempted incest is spurned, and yet it is almost 
certain that originally Yama yielded to the temptation. 
But when we consider how crude often the language of the 
Hymns is, we feel justified in affirming that this scruple 
was not the only one which induced the Vedic minstrels 
to pass hurriedly over these myths, and that in this matter 
we must also take into account their aversion to speak 
of the gods in too definite terms, Sometimes it seems, 
indeed, that tlds was tlie subject which chiefly occupied 
them ; and it 1.9 not without a certain annoyance that 
wo see them often striving to render themselves unintel- 
ligible, and in a tnatmer to bury their ideas under a confu- 
sion of incongruous identifications. In this respect India 
already appears in tlie Veda what she has ever since 
continued to be. In the very first words she utters, we 
find her aspiring after the vague and the mysterious. ,It 

’ Blig-Vedn, X. 86, 6. And the * Rig-Veda, x. lo,4j ll, 2; 123, 
jiassAKe, besiden, is interpolated. 5. 

* Big-Veda, rii 33, ii. * Ijlig-Vedu, x. 10. 
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would be unjust not to recognise often in tlus aspiratioTi 
her very keen sense of the obscurity wliich hides from us 
the inner nature of things, and an anxious effort at times 
to penetrate that obscurity. There are many of those old 
songs in wliich, under confusion of thought and imagery, 
we think wo still discern tlio trouble of a deeply affected 
soul both seeking truth and lost in adoration. But 
ueitlier can we disguise from ourselves the fact that in 
this search for the obscure there is very frequently only 
affectation and indolence, end that already in the Veda. 
Hindu thought is profoundly tainted with the malady, of 
which it will never be able to get rid, of affecting a greater 
air of mystery the less there is to conceal, of making a 
parade of symbols whicli at bottom signify nothing, and 
of playing with enigmas which are not worth the trouble 
of trying to unriddle. 

If now we try to sum up the tlieology of these books, 
we shall find that it hovers between two extremes ; on 
the one side, polytheism pure and simple; on the other 
side, a species of monotheism, with several titularies, 
the central figure of which is, if I may say so, always 
changing places with another. Obviously the specula- 
tive spirit of the Vedic poets could not rest here ; it was 
necessary for them to fix this floating idea, and in order 
to this very little remained for them to do. For a long 
while they had recognised it vaguely in the persona of 
Indra, of Agni, of B|'ihaspati, of Savii;*], and they had had 
the splendid vision of it in Varui;ia. Insteml of attaching 
it in turn to personalities intimately mixed up with the 
myth and the public cuUus, and which in consequence were 
incapable of resolution, all they required to do was to trans- 
fer it to names more abstract, in order to realise as muoli 
of the personal monotheistic idea as India was ever to 
b^able to receive. In this way arose Prajdpati, the 
lord of creatures,* Vifvalcannan, the faln-icator of the uni- 


’ 'pig. Veda, x. 121, 10. 
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verse, ^ tlie Great Asura, the great spirit,* SvayamlM, 
the self-existent being (Atharva-Veda),* Parameskthin, 
he who occupies the summit (ibid.),* all so many names 
of the God of the gods. At the same time the panthe- 
istic solution was arrived at in another way, by specula- 
tion, namely, on the origin of things. Varutja and his 
peel's had made the world, tliat is to say, bad organised 
it. But whence did they obtain the materials to fashion 
it ? * To this question there was one reply, which must 
be very old, since it is Indo-Kuropcaii : Tlie world was 
fashioned from the body of a primitive being, a giant, 
Puruslia, dismembered by the gods.® Evidently this reply 
could not yield a satisfaction that would last ; for whence 
came this Puriisha, these gods themselves ? and what was 
tliere before they were born ? Here we ought to quote entire 
the celebrated hymn in which the self-existent substance, 
superior to every category and eveiy antinomy, is affirmed 
as the first term of existence, with a depth of thought and 
an elevation of language which no school has ever sur- 
passed.^ In it arose Kdma, desire, and that was the first 
starting-point in the subsequent evolution of being. In 
this conception, the personal God, or, as we find him after- 
wards called. Ka, Who ? is one of the terms, at times, in- 
deed, the fii'sl term, in the evolution of the absolute, or Tat, 
This. It was Iliraiii/at/arbka, “ the golden embryo,” ® who 
was the primary fona But aheady analysis shows a ten- 
dency to iiilurcalate between him and the ultimate notion 
acertaiii number of principles or liypostatical beings, such 
as the Waters, Heat, Order, Truth, iJosins, Time." These 
two ^ist especially became, in the Atharva-Veda, the centre 
of a vast .system of symbols.^® — When we consider these 

' Rlg-Vodn, X, 8l ; S2. " Rtjj-V«da, x. too i Ss, 5 ; 139, 

• Rljt-Vodii, X. 177, I ; V. 63, 3, 7, 3, 4, 

• Atharva-Vedn, x. S, 43, 44. ’* Atharva-Voda, ix. 2 ; xix. 53,tf4. 

‘ AtliarvB-Veda.x- 7, 17; xix. 53, 9. For these pereonilications and other 

‘ Rig-Veda, x. 81, z, 4. eimilar ones sue the rich collectiou of 

' Rig-Veda, X. 90. paseagos io Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 

" Rig-Veda, x. 129. L v. p. 350 leq. 
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speculations on the one baud, and the final doctrines of 
Persia and Scandinavia on the other, which are at once so 
definitively fixed and so much in harmony, the absence 
of everything like an eschatology is something surprising. 
These men, who meditated so much on the origin of things, 
appear neverto have asked themselves whetlierthey would 
come to an end, or how ; and the Veda says nothing of 
the last times. 

We should like to have souio data in regard to the chron- 
ology of all these speculations, but on this point every- 
thing turns out to be extremely uncertain. Prom the fact 
that they are logically afterthoughts, and that, in the formu- 
lated state, they are almost all to be met with in one book 
of the Rig-Veda, which is unlike the rest, viz., the tenth, 
we conclude in a general way that they belong to the 
last epoch of Vedic poetry. This assumption may be cor- 
rect, although we are not so satisfied in regard to it as people 
usually .seem to be. The only proofs we have of a positive 
nature, those deducible from the language, are few and far 
between ; and moreover it is precisely in the case in which 
the evidence of recency of composition is most complete, in 
that, viz., of the hymn to I’m'usha, that we liud ourselve.s 
face to face with iileas of extreme antiquity. One point, 
however, may be reckoned certain : these more elevated 
conceptions have not directly done any injustice to the 
ancient divinities. Long after the epoch in which the 
most recent hymns were composed, Agni wa.s still always 
the guest and brother of men, Indra the god whom they 
invoked in battle, aud Varuija the executor of Justice, whose 
fetters they dreaded; oud if ever these figures fade away 
by degrees from the cousciimsiiess, it will not be iu the 
presence of I'rajaputi, The co-exi.stence of things wliich 
seem to us to contradict and exclude imcli otlicr is exactly 
tl^ history of India, ami tliat radical foriuiila which occurs 
even in the Hymns, that “ the gods are only a single being 
under different names,” ^ is one of those which is oftenest 


' Riij V'oda, i. 164, 46; coiiipiirc viii, 58, z. 
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oa lier lips, and which yet. up to the present time, she has 
never succeeded in rightly believing. 

Before quitting tlie Hymns, the only matter that remains 
for examination is the doctrine they teacli us in regard to 
human duty, liow tliey conceive of morality and piety, 
what sort of cultus they presuppose, and what ideas they 
attaoli to tlie observances of this cultus. The connection 
between man and the gods is conceived in the Hymns as 
a very close one. Always and everywhere he feels that he 
is in their hands, and that all his movements are under 
tlirir eye. They are masters close at liand, who exact tasks 
of him, and to whom he owes constant homage. He must 
be humble, for he is weak and they are strong ; he must 
be sincere towards them, for they cannot be deceived. 
Nay, he knows that they in turn do not deceive, and that 
they have a right to. require his affection and confidence 
as a friend, a brother, a father. Without faith (fradd/id), 
offerings and prayers are vain.' These are so many strict 
obligations due to the gods, on which the Hymns insist in 
a great variety of passages. They are less explicit, on the 
other hand, in regard to the duties which mau owes to 
bis fellowa In one passage, they praise acts of kind- 
ness towards all who are in suffering or in want;* in 
others, sorcery and witchcraft, seduction and adultery, are 
denounced as criminal;* and the last book contains a 
prayer with an exhortation to concord.* But in general it 
is only indirectly that we are able to estimate this part of 
their moral system. Wo must judge of it by the conception 
which they form of the gods, and, viewed in this connection, 
it will appear to bear the impress of umuistakablo eleva- 
tion of sentiment, We are not particularly told in what 
those dharnianA, those vraian, or decrees of tlie gods, exactly 
consiat, which they have established for the maintenance 


’ Rig-Veda, i, 104, 6 ; loS, 6 ; iL 
26, 3; z. iji. Iiidm and Agni in 
poiticular are often railed father, 
Irather, and fnend. 

’ Rig Veda, z. 117. 


’ Itig-Veda, vii. t04, 8K^.iiT.5,5. 
* Rig-Veda, z. 191 ; see z. ^1, 6, 
for the enrse upon the nofaithfiil 
friend. 
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olmlya and rita, trudi and order. But how could it be 
permitted to men to be bad wlien the gods are good, to ba 
unjust while tiiey arc just, and to be deceitful when tliey 
never deceive ? It ia certainly a remarkable feature of the 
Hymns that they acknowledge no wicked divinities, and 
no mean and harmful practices. An enemy, indeed, is con- 
signed in them to the divine wrath, but it is with the simple- 
hearted conviction that this enemy is impious. The few 
fragments of a diil’erent nature which have slipped into tlie 
collection' serve only to throw into greater relief this fea- 
ture of the grand Vedic i-eligions, They testify, in fact, that 
alongside of these there existed others of less purity, which 
the proud tradition of certain sacerdotal families managed 
for long to consign to oblivion. Banished by tho Kanvas, tlie 
lUiavadvajas, the Vasishthas, theKugikas, and others, from 
their family cultus and that which they celebrated in lionour 
of their kings and chieftains, these religions beliefs con- 
tinued to subsist in the form of superstitions, and were 
finally collected in the Atharva-Veda, Some, it is true, are 
fain to see in them so mauy corruptions due to a later age. 
We do not deny that the collection of the Atharva-Veda 
does ill fact contain a great number of passages of recent 
date, hut there is mudi also of which the language does 
not differ from tliat of tlie Rig-Veda; and it involves in 
our opinion a mistaken judgment of human nature to be 
unwilling to admit that dissimilar conceptions may sub- 
sist togetlier. It is a clear mistake, especially in regard 
to the mental state of a people with naturalistic reli- 
gious beliefs, to conceive it possible there should have 
been an epoch in which it knew nothing of philti-es, 
or incantations, or sorceries, or obscene practices, in 
whicli the mind would not be iuuintod with the fear of 
malignant spirits, and would not seek, by direct acts of 
worship, either to apjiense tlieiii or to turn their anger 
against an enemy. Now, a religion which, like that of the 
Rig-Veda, see.s alongside of it practices like these aiul 
> Kor txaiiiiile, x. 145, 159. 
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refuses to adopt them, is amoral religion. We must acknow- 
ledge, then, that the Hymns give evidence of an exalted 
and comprehensive morality, and that in striving to be 
“without reproach before Aditi and the Adityas,”^ the 
Vedic minstrels feel the weight of other duties besides 
those of multiplying offerings to the gods and the punctili- 
ous observance of religious ritual, although vre must admit 
also llmt the observation of these is with tiiein a matter of 
capital iinportiincu, and that their religion is pre-eminently 
ritualistic. Tlie pious man is by distinction he who makes 
the suniallowiii abundance, and whose Imiids are always full 
of butter ; while the reprobate man is be who is penurious 
towards the gods, the worship of whom is man’s first duty.* 

This worship resolves itself into two sets of acts — obla- 
tion and prayer. There is as yet no mention either of the 
devout rehearsal of sacred texts * or of vows properly so 
called, neither of ascetic practices, although the woid 
(apas, which is properly heat, is already employed in some 
passages in the special sense of mortification,* this sense 
having become a common one in the Atharva-Veda; and we 
hear of the Muni, the ecstatic enthusiast, who lets his hair 
grow and goes nuite naked or barely clad in rags of reddish 
colour (whicli, by the way, at a later date is the favourite 
colour with ascetics and also the Buddhist monks). He 
is considered to hold intimate communion with the gods, 
and there is a hymn in which the sun is celebrated under 
the form of a Muni.® But the true service of the gods is 
sacrifice accompiinied with invocations. These invocations 
we still po.ssess in pai-t ; the great majority of the Hymns 
are nothing else, and we have already stated in what respect 
the liturgy we find in them differs from that which was 
adopted at a later period, and wliich remains in use to this 
day. As fur the sacrifice itself, we know few particulars 

‘ i. *4> tS. muliB awl tekmnia wrfra.' Rip- 

’ Rie-Voda, viii. 31. Veda, i. 164, 39; x- H 4 > 8; rii. 

’ On the contrary, a great value ie loi, 1 ; ix. 33, 3 ! 50, a ; *0. 
attached to the “novwly” of the * Rig-Veda, x. 154, 2; 169, 2. 

Hymna. There were, however, for- ‘ Rig-Vodu, viii. 17, 14 ; x. 136. 
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of tlie manner in wliicli it was celebrated. Probably the 
ceremonial was much akin to that of tlie succeeding age, 
for a certain number of the observances prescribed in the 
books of ritual, and these at times very precise, appear to 
be Indo-Irauiau. Of these there were great varieties, from 
the simple ottering up to the great religious festivals, 
These lust were very complicated obsei'vancos ; they re- 
quired iinmeiise preparations and a numerous array ol 
priests, singers, and ofticers at their celebration. The 
offerings were thrown into the (ire, which bore them to 
heaven, to the gods. They consisted of melted butter, 
curdled milk, rice, soui)8, and calces, and soma mixed with 
water or milk. This last kind of ottering the gods, Indra 
in particular, were reputed to come and drink from a vat 
placed on a litter of grass before the fire. In the ca.se of 
libations at least, the act of oblation was repeated thrice 
a day, at the three savanas of the morning, mid-day, amt 
evening, "Victims were algo sacrificed, notably the horse, 
the sacrifice of wliich, the A^vamedha, is described at 
length.' The offering of the horse was preceded by that of 
a goat sacrificed to Pfislian.* A goat as a funeral victim 
was also consumed on tlie faneral-pile along with the car- 
case of the dead; it was the portion of Agiii, who was 
thought to feast on it and then wrap the body of the dear! 
in sacred flames that were painless.* They sacrificed 
besides to Indra and Agni bulls, buffaloes, cows, and rams.* 
In one passage Pfishan has a hundred buffaloes roasted for 
Indra, for whom Agni again roasts as many as three 
hundred.* 

But if we possess only a very imperfect knowledge of 
the acts of sacrifice, we know better what ideas were 
attached tu it. In the grossest sense, sacrifice is a mere 
bargain. Man needs things which the god possesses, such 

# 

' Ftig-Vcciii, j. 162; 163, 12, 13. iniptial luireinoiues ; Rig-Vc<lH, 

’ Ijtig-Voda, i. 162, 2, 3. 85, 13. 

* Rig-Veda, x. 16, 4. “ Rig-Veila,vi. 17, 11 ; v. 29, 7 ; i, 

• ^.Veda, T. 27, 5 ; X. 86, 14: 116, lO, it is said that Rijrf^va micri- 

91, I4. Cows ware uluiiglitcrcd ut lieed lOOranis toVfiki, the B)ie-wul{ 
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as rain, light, w'arnitli,and health, while the god is hungry 
and seeks offerings from inan : there is giving and receiv- 
ing on both sides.* Though nowhere expressly formulated, 
this idea nevcrtlieless comes out in a great variety of 
confessions and certain unaffected materialistic touches.* 
To the religious seuse, .sacrifioe is an act of affection and 
gratitiulo towanls the gods, llirough which man renders 
thauks to them for their benefits, and hopes to obtain 
others in the future, eitlnir in this life or after deatli. 
But it is in no respect a mere act of oblation. To sacri- 
tico is, over and above that, to stir up, actually to beget, two 
iiiviiiitius of the first rank, the two principles of life ^7' 
excell'-nce, Agni and Soma, In the consciousness of the 
believer sacrifice then is a higiily complex act ; but before 
everything else it is a mystery, a direct interference witli 
the plicnoineiia of nature and the condition even of the 
noimal course of things. Should it cease for an instant 
to be olTered, the gods would cease to send us rain, to 
bring back at the appointed hour Aurora and the sun, to 
raise and ripen our harvests, because they would no longer 
incline to do so, and also, as is surmised sometimes, be- 
cause they could not any longer do so.* And as it is to-day, 

’ Tlio liciirsical formiiltp. arc at 7 ; x. S6, 13-15. Thu idea of the 
times very clear in tliis rcsj>cct ; for |niroly spirittml life of the (^dn, in 
example, Taitt, .^ai|ili„ vi, 4, 5, 6 : particular that they Deithcr eat nor 
“ Doe,s lio wiali to do Imnii (to an driulc (SCO ChflndoCTa Up,, iii, 6 , 1, 
enemy ) ! r.ct him any (to Sflrya): scy,), is foreign to tfio llyinna. 
Strike such an one : urtonvnvd.a will * The idea that it is from tlie 
I |iay thee tlieoll'ui'iiig. And (SCryn; olforing tlicgodsdcrive their strougth 
desiri)i(5 to obtain the oH'ering, recurs at every stop iu the Hymns: 
strikes him," Sue, huaidea, tliis Rig-Veda, ii, 15, a j x, 53, $ i 6, 7 t 
furmiilii adcliv,xswl to tlm liluition- 121, 7, &c. In the Alharva-Voun, 
divider ; “ Wtieii filled, 0 divider ' xi. 7, tliu UechMl'i, tho rosiduo of 
tly-yomler ; wlien well lUlod, fly the otfuriug (notliiiig of the ofl'oriiig 
bauktous! As at astipubtod prieu. ought to l>u lust, mid the priunt 
let us cxvliuiige loree imd vigour, U uluiio has tho right to eat what rc> 
Iniira! Give me, ainl 1 shidlgivv muiiis), isdcelnred [Im first priiielplo 
thee ; bring me, mid I shall bring of all tilings. Res Dhaguvad-GItil, 
thee. "—Taitt. Saiiili., i- 8, 4, I, 111 . it-i6: ''Cause by «t;oriH('n 

’ Sob, for example, the many pas- the gods to prospor, and tho gods 
sages wheru nicutiou is made of tlm will make you pros]>er. , . . Prom 
appetite of Indra. of the pleasure lio iiourisliinent coma lieings, from rain 
has in filling his belly : Kig-Veda, iioiuishment, from sncritico rain. . , . 
ii 1 1, 1 1 ; viii. 4, 10 177.4: 78, He who does not contribute some- 
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B« it was yesterday, and so consequently was it as far back 
as the first of the days. Hence arose the myths which 
represent sacrifice as the first act in the cosmogony. It 
was by sacrifice — it is not said to \\'hora — that tiie gods de- 
livered the world from chaos, just as it is by sacrifice that 
man prevents it from lapsing back into it; and the dis- 
meml^rmcnt of the primeval giant, Purusha, whose skull 
was fabled to form the lieavcns and his limbs the earth, 
came to be regarded in India ns the first act of sacrifice.^ 
Wliat is more, the gods being inseparable from the world, 
their existence must have been preceded by sacrifice ; 
hence the singular myth which represents the Supreme 
Being as sacrificing himself in order to give birth to 
all other existences.* Placed thus at the origin of all 
things, and considered all along ns the vital point in all 
the functions of nature, sacrifice hncanic the centre of a 
vast system of symbols. The lightning and the sun are the 
sacred flame of it, the thunder is the hymn, the rains and 
rivers- are the libations, the gods and the celestial appari- 
tions are the priests, nud so conversely. The ceremonial 
act itself, with its fine arrangement, is identified with 
the rita, the order of the world ; and the altar is regarded 
as the womb of the ritu, the mystic heaveu from which 
Varuna and the great gods keep watch over the universe. 
All these notions, and many more besides, are mingled so 


wtiat to make this wheel turn is un- 
worthy to live." It is said also in 
Mann, iii. 75, 76, "By sacrUiea tli« 
houso.inuster sustains this utuvable 
and iiiiinovablu world. Cast into 
tha lii-u, tha olferinp goes into ilia 
sun i from tha sun is produead the 
rain ; from the rain tlia ouurisli- 
ment i from tliu latter the crruliiris 
•re produaod." The sutne inissaHe 
otTurs n){nin in Muitri tTp.. vi, 37, 
Tlie allegorical imagery, so common 
in tffo litcruturi) from the Upunisliads 
onwards, in wliieli uiiivci-Kul proilun- 
tion ami life arc likeiieil to a series 
of sacrificaa or libations, is eoii- 
nected with the same order of ideas. 


Chand. L'p., iii, 16, 17; v, 4-8; 
Brib. Ar. Up., vi. *, 9-14 ; vi. 4, 
3. Thera is here a sort of second 
religion, n rciigiouof opyiioperalum, 
a sort of ritualistic piinthaisin, in 
which tlie iliviiia jnreonalities lill 
ouly a suboi'diimto part, imd which 
from tliv era iii the Hymns hiid 
deeply ulfci'ti’d the conseiuusness. 
Kill' iiil’ormatiou in regard t.i this 
side of the ivligioiis buliafs of the 
Vi-dn. >rc vouhi particularly refer 
111 A. Bergaigne’a work, alroady 
(iiioted, " I.a itoligion Vedi(|He 
d’apK’S les Hyiniies dii Rig- V, -da. ' 

' Rig-Veda, x. 90, 136. 

- Kig-Veda, X. 8t. 
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much in the Hymns, play so much one into another, tliat 
it is often impossible to tell in what sense wo must accept 
the expressions which stand for them. And as it is with 
tlie rite, so it is with the invocation, the prescribed formula, 
and prayer. It is the expression which gives precision to 
the act, determines the object of it, and assigns to it in 
some sort its direction. It is, or in it lies, the liiddeii 
energy which gives it efticacy. Thisenergyis theJmAmon, 
properly power of growth, invigoratiou, a word famous 
before every other, and the history of which is in a sense 
tliut even of Hindu theology. In the Hymns brahman is 
very often the iinme for prayer, and in this case it may 
lake the plural, hut it never loses its original meaning of 
force, of subtle and, in a sense, magical energy. Being the 
soul of sacrifice, the notion which is formed of it has 
naturally grown with that of sacrifice itself. It is the 
work of the gods ; it is by it that they act ; it is by it also 
that they are bom and that the world has been formed.^ 
What strikes us in these theories quite as much as the 
notions themselves is the prodigious elaboration which 
they have undergone, and- that from the most remote an- 
tiquity ; for here we cannot doubt that the ideas presented 
belong to the same date as that of the oldest hymns, to 
such a degree do they pervade all parts of the collection. 
These alone arc sufficient to prove, if necessary, how pro- 
foundly sacerdotal this poetry is, and they ought to have 
suggested refiections to those wlio have affected to see in 
it only the work of primitive shepherds celebrating the 
praises of their gods as they lead their Hocks to the pas- 
ture. 

‘ ^ig-Vodii, X. 130; Atlinrvft. Prnliumnnsi'.iLi. Pnivur was Iw- 
VwUi, xi. 5, 5 : SCO Rif;-Veilu, vi. gotcuii in Kig-Veeb, iiL 

51, 8. ami iho mytlis of VOo snJ 39, 2. 
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Gradual eirtensinn aud general character of the religion of the Atharva- 
Vedo, the Yajur-Vcda and the BiAhmaijaa. — Changes introduced into 
the pantheon. — Still greater changes in the spirit and iiistitutiona. — 
The Brahman a member of a caste. — Formation of a sacred languago 
and literature. — The Brabmacurya and the Brahmonical schools. — 
Ritualism and formalism : the rites come to the foreground and the 
gods retire into the shade. — Sketch of the cultus according to the 
Brihmaijas and. the Sfltras. — The Grihya ritual; the ancient Smpti 
aorl the Pharma. — The ^rauta ritual : ishti and somayiiga. — Aristo- 
cratic, erpensire, and bloody character of this worship : animal sacri- 
fice ; human sacrifice ; the anuinarana, or the suicide of the widow. — 
The authorised religion of the Brahmans recognised neither images 
nor sanctuaries. — Propagated, its esclusive spirit notwithstanding, 
among foreign races, in the Dekhan, and as far as the Sunda Islands ; 
the Veda at Bali. 

The geographical region of the Hymns extends from the 
valley of Cabiil to the banks of the Ganges, and perhaps 
beyond ; but the true country of tlieir birth, that in regard 
to which they supply the most data, is the Punjab.^ In 
the age that follows, whicli we have now reached, we sec 
the religions of the Vedu advancing eastward, and gradually 
taking possession of the vast and fertile plains of Hindu- 
stan. From the epoch of the Brilhinapas their centre is 
no longer in the basin of the Indus, the tribes of which 

‘ lls limits are tliose : On tlio west 7], a tribe of tlic valley | the 
the Knbh.'l (Big- Veda, v, 53, 9; wliiuli correspond.s with the Zend 
75 i ^), of the (Greeks, name of the Jaxartes, appears to be 

tiro river Cabul and its nfHiienta, mythical in the Rig-Veda (Aufrecht, 
and the Oandhftris (Rig-Veila, i. 126, Murgenl. Oesellach., xiii. 49S). Ou 

39 
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are, ou the cojitrary, regarded with mietruat ; * but on the 
Iriarasvatl, in the Dodb, between tlie Jninna and the Ganges, 
and even farther east, on the Gomati and the Gogra. On 
the east and south they came into contact witli the tribes 
which inhabit tin; shoros of the Eastern Sea and the oilier 
side of the Vinclliya lEonntaina,* This diange of place 
very considerably affected their orgiuiisatiou. Tlie older of 
the priestiiood asserted itself more rigorously. An event, 
besides, was not long in oocuiTiiig which had a decisive 
effect on their destiny ; the language of the old Hymns 
gradually ceased to he understood. From the epoch of the 
Brjihmunas it had become unintelligible to the multitude, 
and even obscure to the priests.’ There arose thus a 
sacred language, and, in a narrow sense, sacred texts, to 
wiiieli it became more and more difficult, and fimiliy 
impossible, to make any addition. From tliis moment 
these religions became, up to a certain point, stereotyped. 
They will doubtless continue to be stiU susceptible of 
modification in many respects, and especially of complica- 
tion; but in the main they will be forced henceforth to 
sub.sist on their original capital ; they will no longer be 
aide to adapt themselves to great innovations; and the 
inevitable changes which time will bring will take place 


lli« cast, thfl Snmyu (RiK-Vcda, iv. 
30, iS ; V. 53, 9), the modern Oogro, 
nml the tribe of the Etkalas (Bi/'- 
Vi'ihi, iii, 53, i4)iuBiliar. Tlwaii- 
lliom (if tliu IlyiiiiiH Imd 11 cortaiu 
ucijimintanrai witli tiic sen. tlie 
(teojinipliy of tlie Veilriit, rnuwitlt Vi- 
vien lie Saint Mai'thi (Ktinio sur la 
tidojtratiliie liii Vdiin, 1S59}, Ijissen 
Iiniisulic Aitertluunakunile, i. 643 
*?., Jdoci,, 1S67), A. laidwlK (Die 
Nathrielitan lies Kiv- uiiJAtliarvn- 
Veda nbiT tleOKrajifiiv, (Ttaoliielito, 
Verfassniiif doe alien linlien, 187S), 
If. Zimini’r (AlLindie<:lii!a Leben ; die 
Cultnr dor ■Vedisoben Aryer naili 
lien SaqihittdarKestellt, 1S79; oh. i.). 

' Cataji. Br., ix. 3, i, 18, 

“ Athar.-Veda, v. 22, 14 ; Aitar. 
lir., vii. 18, 2; riii. 22, i. 


’ From lliis date we moot witli 
prcsi!ri|itioiia for.the niaintoiiaiico of 
ibe iiurity of the loiigvmfje iimonjf 
ibc Ifrahnnins: (;!atap. Br., iii. 2, 1, 
24. Tbe lun^na^’uof tiieBMliinaijaa 
ia alruudy proLty itiuoli. imlood, tlm 
clasaiciil SanaiTit, ntid it dillbra IVom 
tliat of tliH VlyTiine mure ilian the 
Latin of Lui'i'i'iina does from that 
of tlio Tivche Tal.ilos, That tlie 
aulliors of ibene Crnatixea only itn* 
ixil'feetly nildvl'ntaiid tiieaualdliymilt 
la cibvioiia at every atep, ffani their 
exeiieaia even, and tlieir attempte 
at etyiiioloK.V- We must not, how- 
ever, inaiil too nmuh on tliis iaat 
argnmcnl; iliere is at bottom nioiv 
laneifulnesM timn real ignorance in 
tliese inti'rpietatioRS. 
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more and more beyond tbeir pale, and assume, in con- 
sequence, an attitude opposed to them. 

And, in fact, notwitlistanding numerous modifications 
in detail, the theology of the Atharva-Veda, the Yajur- 
Veda, and the Br&lunapas is not at bottom very different 
from that of the Hymns. The pantheon is enlarged, it is 
true, by a certain number of subordinate figures. Soma- 
Candraviaa, the moon, tlie Kakshalras, or constellations,' 
the Chandas, or Veilic metres,* apjtear for the first time, 
or else proceed to play a more active part in the drama. 
At the same time, the door has been opened wide for the 
admission of a host of allegorical personifications, spirits, 
demons, and goblins of every shape and genealogy,* which, 
though unknown to the Hymns, are not, therefore, neces- 
sarily all of new creation ; while, on the other hand, certain 
old mythic representations, which we find making a great 
figure in the Rig-Veda, show signs of retiring. Still 
the circle of the great divinities remains much the same, 
although we observe among them a more systematic organi- 
sation, and that not a few of them are in process of trans- 
formation. PmjS.pati is now their unchallenged head, and 
the conception of a triad in Agiii, Va)-u, Sfirya, the fire, 
the air, and the sun, as summing up the divine energies — 
a conception which we shall come upon again as we pro- 
ceed — asserts itself more frequently. At the same time, 
the formalism wliieb prevails in these M'rUings tends to a 
multiplying of the number of the gods through the per- 

' Soe A, Weber, Die Vedisuhen • Sre a lengthened enumeration 
Ifai'lirii'hten ron den Naxetra, 2d of tiie aulrite and sohlina in Ath.- 
pan, in tlie Memoirs of tlia Academy Veda, vill. 6, and the great number 
or Berlin for 1861, p, 267 nry. uf exorcisms in relation to di'easee 

* See, amongotlioni, the Itcautil’ul considered as ]xi8seasioii8 ; as, for 
myth of GAyacrl going in the form instance, Atli.-Vcda, ix. 8 : in i)ar- 
of a falcon to mvisli the Soma from licular. in rul'croncu to Yehshma 
the third licrtvcii : Taltt. Saiph.|Vi. I, and Talcman (see V. Grolimann, 
6, 1-5 ; Tiiitt. Dr., iii. 2, I, I ; Aitav, Modicinisches aiis dcm Athurva- 
I^., iii. 25-28. ComparoTaitt.Somh., Voda, in Ind. Stud., ix. p. 381 
ii. 4, 3, 1. A.Wel>er has collected the w/. ). Compare also the prayer in 
most of the speculations of the Bndi- deprecalioi] of tlia demons wldeh 
uiHijiia in reference to the Chniidas in attack iufnucy in PHroskara Gr. S., 
his memoir, Vedische Aiiguhcu liber i. 16, 23, 24. 

Metrik. in Tnd. SWd., viii. 
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sonification of their attributes. Thus Agni Vratapati is 
not quite the satn^ person as Agni Annapati, Agni Anna- 
vat, Agni AnnMa; and these, in their turn, differ from 
Agni K4ma, Agni Kshdmavat. A^iYavish(ha,&c. Soma 
is decisively confounded with the moon ; he is the husband 
of the Nakshntrns, the constellations of the lunar zodiac.' 
Yaraa is still always the king of the Pityis, but he is no 
lunger so closely identified with the blessed life : the pious 
man hopes to go to imrga, which is rather the heaven of 
Indra and of the gods in general,* As for the wicked 
mail, ho will go into hell, wliero tortures, which are 
described at lengtli, await him ; or else he will be born 
again in some wrutclied state of being, — metempsychosis 
appearing in this way under the form of iiii expiation.* 
Asura, the old name of the divine powers, is henouforth 
applied only in a bad sense. The Asuras are now the 
demons,* and their struggle with the gods in general, 
which is one of the commonplaces of the Bifthmanaa, 
onl)' very remotely reminds us of the celestial battles 
celebrated in the Hymns. Aditi is most frequently iden- 
tified with the Earth. Aditya is a name for the sun, and 
the Adityas, wlio begin now to be fixed at twelve, are once 
for all solar impersonations. Varuna passes into the 
status of a god of night, who is both hostile and cruel, 
and his empire is already confounded with that of the 


' Taitt. Saipli., ii. 5, 5, 1-^ ; 00m. 
pare ii. 5. fi, 4. In t.ho flig.VBcia he 
l» tin- liusbiuid of Sfipyft, x. 35.9. 
Comjiaro Ait. lir., iv. 7, 1. 

* Tho nipoiiiiiensii ordiiwrily goft- 
raotcod to encritico in the lliAhmaQae 
ia ttia enjoyment oF tlio ni'Ai'ya, liea- 
von, or the talnknUl, community of 
abode witli aindi or aiich a Rod. Vhe 
msmopy of tho aiitn'cmt so.ionrn of the 
blessed with Yaino ia not, however, 
completely forRotton. Suo the de- 
scription of Ilia paleov, Maliftbhirata, 
ii. 31 1 aeq. Tliom are in tho Ujjaui. 
sharia very detailed descriptive ac- 
counts ol tlio dilTctcnt worlds of the 


blessed : Urilindilr. Up., iv, 3, 31 ; 
Taitt Up., ii. 8, and esjiecinily Kau- 
ahit. Up., i. 3-t 

* See A. \Vo 1 >cr, Eioo Loponda 
des C'ntnpntha.RrAhmniiin iilior die 
atrefoiide Vci'celtunp nnch deni 
Todu, in tho MiUrh. der Doutsch. 
Morpoiil, nusollach., t. ix. p. 237. 
The aniiio Upend, BccordiRR to the 
■Fiiimiutya-BrAhmai^a, has lieen pub- 
lished by A. C. Rnrnell, A Ijegejd 
from tho Talavakflra BrAhmaija of 
tho aitma-Vodiv, ilangaloro, 1878. 

* Taitt, Sanili, i. 5 , 9 , 2 ; Ait. Ur., 
iv. 5, I, represent tliem os powers of 
daritncas or night 
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Waters.* The gods in general tend to assume the placo 
and form they 'will retain in the epic poetry. These 
specialisations, however, wliicli, in an age more given to 
criticism than to poetry, are the necessary consequence of 
the vagueness of the conceptions tliat prevailed before, and 
which had all, besides, links of connection with the Hymns, 
are far from being steadily maintained, and the contrary 
tendency in the form of an uubridlod syncretism is quite 
as common in these writings. The most serious novelty of 
this class (one which we shall come upon again as wu 
proceed) appears in certain legends and fragments rele- 
gated especially to the Yajur-Veda, and which presuppose 
that the religion of ^iva is already in an advanced stage 
of development. 

But if the theology of the religions of the Veda has 
not changed much, great changes, on the other hand, have 
taken place in their organisation, and even in their spirit. 
We have already insisted on the sacerdotal character of the 
Hymns; it is clear that from their time the offices of the 
priesthood constituted distinct professions, and that they 
were hereditary, although we are not able to say to what 
extent the heredity was fixed.- At the time of which 
we are now speaking, however, there is in this matter no 
longerroom for doubt. The Brahman, the mao devoted to 
prayer and the science of theology, is a member of a caste,* 
By means of a secret virtue which is transmissible only 
through the blood, he alone is qualified to celebrate the 

* Ath.-Votk, xili. 3, 13; vii. 83, ject a little too much throngh tliu 
I ; Taitt. Sainb., ii- 1, 7, 3 ; tl. 1, niediam of the modem idou of the 
ft 3 i ill. 4| 5. * ! vl. 6, 3, 1-4 ; Culturknmpf. 

Taitt. Hr., i. ft 5, 6 ; (jaiaklifty, Hr, * 800 A- Wohov, Collectanea dlHip 
in the hill. Stud., ix. 358. die Kantenvcrhiiltnleno in doii Bi'Hli- 

* See J. Muir, On the lUlatione iiiiuia uiid den Satrn, in Ind. Stud., 
of the Priests to the otlicr Classes t. x. The tlicory of the four castes, 
of Indian Society in the Veclio Ago. Bralininus, Ksiiiilriyaa, 'Vaieyas, and 
in the .Tournal of the Royal Asiatic Qildras, who wore brought fortii 
Soc«ty, nowacrics, vnl. il, ; Ii. Kern, respectively from the mouth, the 
ludischo Tlicorieen over iloStanden- arms, the lliiglis. and the feet of 
venicciing, 1S71 ; and H. Zimiiiur, liraiinifl, is airemiy formulated iti 
Altindiaciics I.rlicn, 11. I94»ft7. ; only tlie liymn of the Punislia, Rig-Veda, 
thia autlior, like tlie iiiujority of x. 90, 11, 12. 

(lerinnn seliolaia, looks at tlic siilj- 
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riles of religion with effect, and there ate very few acts cog- 
uected with worship which he has not appropriated the right 
to perform. He for whom he officiates stands by in a 
more or less passive attitude, incnpftble in general of under- 
standing what is said and done in his presence and for his 
benefit. Nay, the part the Brahman himself performs 
is reduced to a minimiun; he no longer prays, he only 
says prayers. In order to vitalise by the word a set 
of ceremonies prescribed beforehand, lie has only certain 
forniulffi, all ready-made, to work with, Inspiration, the 
outburst of individual enthusiasm, has no mote a place in 
the cultus he presiilcs oi'er, and the living springs of pious 
devotion seem all dried up. The great aud only business 
now is to know the hrahvuin, — that is to say, the sacred 
texts, their use, and the secret exegesis of them as lianded 
down by tradition ; to know the rites of religion with their 
hidden and mystic meanings.' The subjects of this know- 
ledge, the rites, i.e., as well as the texts, are conceived of 
as pre-e.xistent, and represented at one time as of eternal 
ordination, at another as the institution of Prajfipati. Of 
those who, whether men or gods, make use of them for 
the first time, it is said that they “ see ” them j* revelation 
being tlms conceived of not as a fact which takes place all 
at once, but its a series of successive facts. There were 
therefore no obstacles a priori to the introduction of new 
rites, and, in fact, the ceremonial, as well as the speoula- 
tioiis of which it was the subject, continued to expand 
and grow in comple.xiLy, until the day when, as a new and 
opposite ourrent set in, it reached a liimt beyond which it 
could only become poorer and weaker instead of richer. 

‘ Every iinlitntiuii in the Uriili- ilcrivoa from tlie root dr'ic, to He, 
maoM in Luviii'iably rutluwuil by tlie tb« word This, I’roia the 

pbwiH, “ Such orsuch a bouofil will general slgiiUk'iaioii of poet or in- 
accrue tu Iiiin who knowa this.” anireil eliigur, which it has in the 
'I'hose Hcruta ol knowledge are often Hymns, uiiiiu ut length to aaswau 
nothing more thuu I'liutusticnl e^- tbo s^iecial eonsu of prophet or euor 
mologiea, for “ ibu guiie lovu tlie in- ol a revealud text. Tliia etymology 
snniCable,” Altar. Ur., iii. 33, 6; ia older tliiiii Ydaka, wbo refers to it, 
Uojiatha. Br., i. r, ic. Hirnktii, ii. 11. 

* lltiiec the etymology Klikli 
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Up to a certain point this was true also of the litui'gy ; but 
in this case the fundamental changes which took place in 
the language interposed a i)arrier to the introduction of 
innovations at any effi'liov period. Amongst the causes 
which contributed to arrest tlic development of these 
religions and to reduce tliem to that form which we now 
designate by the name of Brahmanism, one of the most 
powerful was tiius a cliange of language.^ 

To attain this complex science it became necessary there 
should be special instruction in it ; and, in fact, the ednea- 
tion of the bmhmau, tiie brahmacarya, is from that moment 
organised.* Instruction is no longer merely concerned with 
domestic traditions. The student travels to a distance, 
and attaches himseif to now one, now another teacher 
of renown ;* and the itinerant habits thus produced must 
have contributed not a little to imbue the Brahmans with 
the feeling that they formed a class by themselves, in the 
midst of the small tribes of people into wliich Aryan 
India was at the time divided. Tliis apprenticeship, which 
was at the same time a noviciate in inovals, was a very 
protracted one, for “science,” they used to say, “is 
infinite.”^ To .this discipline it is said ludra liiniself 
submitted for one hundred years under 1‘rajSpati.® As 
it was not jiossible for all to take up every department 
of study, each of the several classes of priests had its sepa- 
rate discipline. In tliese schools, or •purishads, as they 
were called, the Vedic collections originated and were 
formed — the Siiiiia-Veda, intended for the singers, and the 
Yajur-Veda, more especially adapted to the adlivaj^us, 
or oHerers of sacrifice, while the Rig-Veda and Atharva- 

> Th« Hiixlu thuorics on tlsu vlik-k Ike Sun orguiiaing tli« uorlil 
origin, inspintiun, and aiitliovity of under the direction of the sniiromu 
th« Voda are colluctad and discuasEid deity is dcseribed as a Bvahnmenrin 
in vol, iii. ol'Oriiriiial Sanskrit Texts imilur the ovdere of the Aoiryn. 
by J. Muir, 2d cd., iS68. Hig-Veda, ' Urihadfimpyaka Up., iii, 7. 

X. 90, 9, the r><'S, t)iv sftiiiuue, tlie * Sec tlic legend of iiliitradrdja, 

chandas, and tlic yiijua arc produced Tiiilt. Ur., iii. 10, 11, 3-5. 
from tlie sncriKce of Purusiia. ‘ CLiludogya Ui). , viii. 1 1 , 3. 

. “ See Athai'vi\-V«Ja, xi. 5, in 
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Veda, though compiled for less specific purposes, were iij- 
dispensable, especially for tliose priests whose business it 
was to invoke the deity and to superintend the religious 
rites, the Jiotris and the brahman. Hence, finally and in 
particular, arose the Brilhmayas, which were, in their" turn 
also, at a later date, to bo accepted as oracles of revelation. 

These last writings have preserved for ua a faithful 
picture of the spirit which prevailed in these schools— a 
spirit which, it must be confessed, was singularly formal 
and destitute of all elevation of sentiment. There was 
no end of discussion, and the polemic was at times of a 
very lively sort; but all this activity was spent in trifles 
and subtleties. Of llieology, properly speaking, there is 
very little indication in the I’-rahmanas ; no attempt is 
there made to put logelber anything of a nature the 
least akin to dogmatic orthodoxy, None of these men, 
constantly busied as they were with the service of the 
gods, appear to have surmised that there could he in 
regard to these gods authorised and unauthorised opinions; 
it would seem at times as if they themselves hardly 
believed in the existence of their deities, so mean and 
fantastic appear the comparisons which they apply to 
them ; as, for instance, when they identify Vishnu with 
the sacrifice, or Prajapati, the supreme god, with the year.i 
Alongside of this extravagant symbolism there is Jilso a 
strong Euhemciist tendency. It would in general he in 
vain to seek in the ritual portion of these writings that 
elevation and delicacy of religious feeling which we find 
in the Hymns. Instead of this, there is a dull lumber* 
ing display of a sort of professional cynicism. Sometimes 
tire gods are represented as beings indifierent to every 
moral distinction, and we find stories unscrupulously 
related of tbeui which are most indelicate, such as the 

* Taitt. Saiph, , i. 7, 4. 4 ; Taltt 4. 4 1 i. 3, 8, 5 ; L 8, 5, 6 ; and stRli 
Dr., i. 6, 2, 2, Icc. ; Aitar. i, expressions ns “ Agni is all tlio 
14. See, iDoreorer, tlio coul'csaion gods," “TlicWnturs arc all the gods ’ 
that the notion of Praiapati is ob- Tnitt, Somli., ii, 6, 8, 3 j Taitt. Ur, 
score and eonruwd, Tutt. ISr., i. 3, iii. 2, 4, 3, 
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incest in many ways of Praj^pali wicb bis daughter, and 
the frauds indulged in by Indra to the damage of his 
enemies, &c.' Ileligious rites are also prostituted to the 
achievement of criminal schemes ; and we meet with cool 
directiiiiis to explain how, by the aid of certain manipula- 
tions, the priest may be able to compass the destruction 
of him who actually employs him and pays him,* although 
in other passages, indeed, tliis prostitution is expressly for- 
bidden, and that under pain even of death.* We should 
go too far, however, if we were to conclude at once from 
this the fact of a wide-spread and increasing degradation of 
general mind and conscience. In reality, the general mind 
was not so degraded as it miglit at first seem, as we shall 
be able to satisfy ourselves when we come to examine the 
speculative doctrines which were discussed in some at least 
of these schools ; wliile, on the other hand, we see from the 
rich collection of moral precepts which this literature, in 
spite of its general aridity, embraces, as well as from 
the more definite ideas of retributive justice after death 
which are here insisted on, that the moral code, in- 
stead of becoming poorer, had, on the contrary, become 
more precise and coinprebeusive. In judging of the Brfih- 
manas, wo must make every allowance for that feebleness 
of style which is so marked a feature, of them, as well as 
for the awkwardness natural to prose in so crude a state, in 
any attempt to express shades of thought of any delicacy ; 
and, above all, we must always bear in mind their esoteric 
and strictly professional character. 

The chief, and indeed the only, subject of these books is 
the cuUus. Here the rites of religion are the real deities, 

> Urtlnvl&r Up., i. 3, 1-4. Tlic sucli a iiu»den)«aDour a particular 
umc story an exprsasioii of ucruiiiuiiy bos boon inatltatod called 
censuru. I^atuii. 13 r., i 7, 4, 1-4; the Tfi.nunaptrii, by which all who 
Altar. Ur., iii. 33, 1-3. la the ^ig- take part in a eacnlice make them- 
Veda the myth ie ascribed to no selves mutaally responsihlo, Taitt, 
one W Dame, X. 61, 4-7 ; 31, 6-10. S(^h., L 2, 10, 2, and vi. 2, 2, 1-4 ; 

> Taitt Saiph., i. 6, 10, 4; Aitar. Aitar. Ur., L 24. 4-8. 

Ur., L 25, 13 ; ii. 32, 4 ; iii. 3, 2-9 ; * Aitar. Ur., ii. 2t, 2 ; U. 28, 3 ; 

iii. 7, 8 -10, Ac. To provide against iii. 7, 7. 
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or at any rate they constitute together a sort of indepen- 
dent and superior power, before which tlie divine persoii- 
alities disappear, and which almost holds the place allotted 
to destiny in other syateina. The ancient belief, wliich is 
already promiuejit in the Hymns, that sacrifice coiiclitiou- 
ates the regular course of things, is met with here in the 
tank of a commonplace, and is at times accompanied witli 
incredible details. If the gods are immortal, if they have 
ascended to heaven, if they have taken it by conquest over 
their seniors, tlie A.suras, it is because at the decisive 
moment they " saw ” such and such a mantra or such and 
such a ritual coiiibiiiation.^ (Certain insignificant ceremonial 
arrangements are the rea.sons why the sun rises in the east 
and sets in tire opposite quarter, why rivers flow in one 
direction rather thau another, why the prevailing wind 
blows from the north-west, and why harvests ripen earlier 
in the south.* There are reasons quite similar to explain 
why trees when pruned shoot again from their stem, why 
animals are provided with bones, why the skull has eight 
or nine suture.s, why people expose girls while they rear 
up boys, why women pi'efer men of a cheerful temper, &c.,* 
thougli it is not always easy to say how much pleasantry 
may lurk in such singular opinions. The efficacy of the 
rite, whether for good or for evil, is of course essentially 
duo to magic, which !'(?sidos in the rite itself. There is 
also much more stress laid on the accurate performance of 
these observances, and the qualification of the priest than 
the moral chuiactor of tlic believer. The least error in form 
may prove fatal, and ir, is only in a .small number of cases 
tliat the act is pronounced valid in spite of the incapacity 
of iheoRiciating prie.st;'* while only two things are required 
of the hulieviu' — that he be persuaded of the efficacy of tlic 

* Taitt. Sutiili., vi, 3, 10, 2 ; vi. Taitt ffutph., vi (, 7, l [ Taitt. Br., 

*> Si 3. 4 i vii- 4i 2, 1 ; i. $, 9, 2, 3 ; iil. 2, 7. 3i 4 i Taitt. Sajuh., vt? 2, 
Aitar. Br., U. i. 1, Jrc, 1,4; vi, 5, 10, 3 ; vL 1, 6, 6. 

’ Aitar. Br,, i, 7, 6-12. * Aitar. Br., ii. 2, 18 j iiL ji, 4- 

• Taitt. Saiph , ii. 5, i, 4 ; vi. 3, 16 ; L 16, 40 ; ii. 17, 6. 

3, 3 ; see Atharva-Vedii, viii. 10, iS ; 
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rite, aud Uii\t lio be in a state of legal purity. It is only at 
a later period, in the Stttras, that the exactly formtilated 
doctrine appears, that in order to obtain the fruit of the 
sacrifice — the fruit par excellence, it is to be remarked, 
wbich'is admission to lioavon — it is necessary to practiso 
in addition tlie moral virtues,' 

It would be out of tlie ipie.sti<)ii to attempt to describe 
liere, even in quite a summary way, this cultus, which, as 
it has been transmitted in the Brahmapas, and in the more 
recent manuals untitled i'dfros,* forms a body of ritual prn- 


' See, for ezninplo, tho oies-siHcii- 
tiou of sins and virtues, Apastuinbii 
Dliarmn-S., i- 20, i ; i. 2j, 6 . Com- 
pare Gautama, viii. 22-25. 

• Tlicso Sutras are of two sorts ; 
I. Kalpa or ^riinta-S&erat, “wliicli 
treat of ritual, of llio rituai instilulfil 
by the (Jruli, by tlio Vtiiii;'’ tliese 
busy themeelvescxciusivuly with the 
csircmoiiios deserilied iu tiio Briili- 
uianas, with which they are closely 
couuecteil. 2,S)ii(lrto-S<Mraa, “which 
treat of the observances established 
by tlie Smiiti, viz., tindilioii." Tliese 
divide tlicmsolvea into Grih^a-SH- 
trot, “Sutras reguiatinj; domestic 
ritiial.” and into J)Iuirma-.'>litiva. 
“Sfitraa in relation to civil rij;bt 
and custom." Of this literature there 
are puiilislied : 

I. (jlriiuta-SCltiaa, those of A^vn- 
liyana iRig-Vudi), the text and 
c^mentyry in the Bibliotheca Iti- 
dica j tliosc of fAtylyami (Siima- 
Voda), tho text and Lommcnliiry, 
ibid. ; those of Klty/lyaua (tfio 
White Yajus], in the edition of tlie 
Wliite Ynins by A. Weber ; tliu 
VaitAua-Setru (Atliarva-Vodn), text 
and Gorniau tmiiRialion by ]<.. 
Onrlw, iS7h. Max Muller line trans- 
lated and cominoDtod on tho fliiui 
leotioii of the rmuta-Sfltras of A|ms. 
tamba (tho hliiclc Ynjiis) in the 
Zeitach. d. Dcutsch, Morizeiil. (li'- 
sellsflfc., t. ix. ]). 45, iiiid R, (Jiirlc 
has doiio the same work for llio 
fifteenth section, ibid., vol. xxxiv. 
p. 519. A facsimile of an cx- 
teusiva fragment of tbc fliniila- 
Sfttra of tllB Mdua.i'oa anollier 


Bchoot of tlie Black Yajns) was 
piililialieii. witli the commentary of 
the famous MimAnsist doctor Ku- 
inAriiabhatta, by tUo lute Th. Gold- 
stiickor. 1861. Tbo two last sections 
of tba Kau^ika-Sfitra ( Atliarva- Veda, 
which miglit be also coiiveuicntly 
reckoned in tlio following clitssl have 
bciippublislieil, tninsiated, and com- 
mented on l)y A. Weber in tlie Me- 
moirs of tbo Academy of Berlin. 
1S58, |i 344. Finally, G. Tbibaut 
lias ptiiiiisbed amt translated in the 
Vaijijit(t»OB. io.'i-i2p, ami new series, 
t. i.l till' part of tlie {Jranta-Sutra 
of Raudhiiyana (the Black Yajua) 
»'ith rel'erems) to tlie structure of 
the altar, tho fhilvii-Sutra, and lie 
has resumed the same subject while 
comparing the texts of lianilhAyaua, 
Apastaroba, ami KAtyAyana, iu tlio 
Joui-nal of the Asiotic Society of 
Bengal, t. xliv. p. 227. 

2. GriUyii-.Sfttras : those of A^vn- 
lAynno, tbo text and commentary in 
tho Bibliotlicca Iiidicn, I'ho same 
text and Gorman translation by F, 
Slonzicr. 1864; those of Qobliila 
(Saina-Vcda), tho text And common- 
tiiry in tho liibliuUiL-calmlica; thoa« 
of I’liraakam (tho While Vojus), 
the text and Oermnn translation by 
F. Stanrlor. 1S7O-78 1 those of ^An- 
khAyaiia Rig-Veda), tho tc.xt and 
Gorman Uaiisbilioii by II. Oldun- 
burg, in the Indlscbo Stildien, t. 
xv. 

3. Dluirma-Sulms : those of Apas- 
Umiba, text and extracts fiuin Uie 
cornmeiilary.byG Biiblcr, Bombay, 
1868-7 I • those of Gnu I a Ilia, the text 
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tably the most stupendous and complex which has ever 
been elahorated hy man. We must, liowever, try to ascer- 
tain our hearings in it once for all. The Brahmanieal 
cultus comproheiida, hcskles the great sacrifices — the only 
ones vciferred to in tlie Bnihmnpas — a certain number of 
rites wiiicli liiese writings mention only casually, hut which 
have been preserved tu us in particular Siltras under the 
title of domestic rites. We iiuist not, however, affect to 
see in the.?e hist rites a domestic as opposed to a public 
cultus. ISrahmanism knows no public eultua ; each of its 
acts, as a general rule, lias a puivly individual reference, 
and is perl'oruied for lielioof of a yojmndna (in certain ex- 
ceptional oases then' are sovei al), that is to say, of a person 
who defi-ays the expense of it. With tlie yajamdna there 
is strictly associated only his wife, or the first of his wives, if 
he has several (the wife having no rights of worsliipof her 
own) ; and it is only indirectly, by means of certain atten- 
dant variations, that the benefit of the rite is extended to 
tlie rest of his family, to the people of his household, or 
to the body .of his dependents.^ In reality, this is not a 
case of two ditlcrent cultuses, but of two different rituals. 
A certain number of acts, such as the institution and 
maiuteuance of the snored iire, the daily oflering to be 
made in this fire, and other matters besides, are common 
to botli I'itual.s; but in their domestic form they are more 

iilotiP, hy K. StenzlcT, i 8 ;f). TIips*- wliicli is tlie Pharms-Sfltni of tfie 
two rolU.'Ctioiis of gntrns Iinvo just scliool of the Kfithaka (of the Bl.vik 
hecii triinslnltrt and coinmeiitfil on Yajiis . this last treatise see tlio 
hy It. Iliililuv, Thu Saoruct Laws nionii(,Taiih of T. Jolly (which also 
of the Aryan i .Viiosteinlia and Itau- contains infonnatinn ui\ the Gfihyn- 
tama, 1S70. and form the second Sfitraof the Knthakas, recently reco- 
vnhmie of tho Sacred Hooks of the veredat Kashmir livi'i. IWhler) ; Uae 
]laet, now piihlishini.' under thu udi> l»iamiaK(Urade 8 \''ish(inuiidduKft> 
torsliij) of Max Mullur, (iniitania tliakaKrihyiisfitia. In ths Memoirs of 
forms also (mi-t of a native colleo- tho Acildeinyof.Miiniclifor 1879. Tlie 
tion of twunty-six cochs of laws, same scholar has since pnblitbed 
cnt!tle<l DharuiavAsCrasiii’igj’ahn, and a complete translutimi of the Vigbou 
reprinted at Calcutta in ia76. The auiriti: The Institutei of VUhnu, 
same collection contains an edition, translated, jSSo, being veil. Vii. 'of 
slightly critical, of tins lUiarma-Sil- the isacrud Books of tho East. 

Ira of Vaeishtha (published also at ' Sec, for example, Aitr. Br., i 
Bombay with a commuiitury, 187.S), 30, 27, 28. 
and another of the Visimu-Smriti, 
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simple; they can bo gone about with fewer preparations 
and a less numerous assemblage of priests ; in particular, 
they can be performed by means of a single fire, whilst the 
acts celebrated according to the developed ritual require 
at least three of them. The dunn^stic rites may bo con- 
sidered ns the smallest number of obscrv.aiiecs incumbent 
on a chief of respectability and piety, and particularly on a 
Brnlirnim. These rites mo almost the only ones, in the 
main, which the Brahniaus, who pride themselves on fide- 
lity to their ancient usages, still observe in part to our own 
day. They conijivehend ; i. The sacramental observances,^ 
which the father either performs himself, or, if be is not a 
Brahman, sees performed for his children, from the day of 
conception till lliat in which the child, if lie is a boy, 
passes under the authority of a master. 2. The initiation, 
in whieii the youth receives from liis master or </wr<f, along 
with the sacred cord, a knowledge of the principal man- 
tras; in piarticular, the fainous verse of the Sd'cifri.- 
From this moment, which is considered as his spiritual 
birth, he is drija, that is to say, is born a second time, 
and heuceforth directly responsible for bis acts.^ This 

* The SaiiiskAras. These cere- child is fii'st taken out to be shown 
monies are variouslv enumerated, btic sun or the moon. 7. Anna* 
iSautaiiia, who includes uinlor this |irn^'ana, u*facn it is forthc first tirno 
denomination a ooinijlcte list of all presented with rice for food. S, 
the religious acts, reckons thorn at CUijilkiLrman, the tonsure, when only 
forty (viii. 14-*!) ; compare Mami, a tuft of hair is loft on the top of 
ii. 27, 2fi. But usually only the too the licad. 9. Ujumayana, initUtion. 
curcmonics of ]>urilicatiun, binding 10, VivSba, nuirTiage. To this list is 
Oil every Hindu of good castu, are sometimesaddedthoKe^tntaorGo- 
so designated. l. Clarbhftdhllna, a ddim, when they celebrate the day 
rite which is t» procure conception, on which thu young man first ehaves 
2. Fuiiisuvana lias for its object to his heard ; ami the Pretakorman, 
<|Uicken tlii^ fictiia in the womb iiml fuiiorul olise<|iiies. The SatpskHroi 
tb bring about the birth <if a male n.re likewise jiruscribed, but witliout 
child. 3. Slmantoiinuyana, n ritual mantriis, for women, with the exoep. 
a^ which consists in parting the tioii of initiation, fur wbicli in their 
hur of the head of the wuiiian c.asc marriage is substituted. Manu, 
during pregnancy. 4. Jlltakarninii. ii. 66. 07 ; YAjhav., i. 13, 
a ccrynony at idrtli : liefore cutting ’ This iiiiiiitra, which should he 
the umbilicai cord, the new-born in- iv'jieiiled several times a day, il 
fant is made to taste honey and lisiially (for there iiro sovciaf) the 
elarified butter from a gold si>oon. verse to Suvitpi. Rig- Veda, iii. 6z, W. 
J. NSmakarano, the giving of the ^ (iautamu, ii 1-6. 
name, 6. Nislikrsmaija, when the 
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initiatiou is a duty binding upon all free men.' He who 
evades it lapses, both himself and his race, into the condi- 
tion of vratya otpatita, that is, a person excommunicated, 
lost.* As a rule, it sliould be succeeded by a longer or 
shorter noviciate, consoernted to the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the Veda,* though it is evident that it pro- 
perly concerned tlio llralimans alone to occupy themselves 
with theological study. 3. There were the obligations 
resting on the master of the house; the institution, for 
example, of the domestic liearth, the rites of marriage, the 
daily offerings to the gods aud to ancestors, the formalities 
to be observed towards guests and Brahmans, the daily 
repetition of the sacred texts, or at least of certain prayers, 
as well as of ceremonies of different sorts observable at 
stated days, funeral rites and funeral offerings {^rdddha), 
considered as a debt whicli is transferred from one genera- 
tion to another, and on the payment of which depends the 
happiness of the dead in the next life ; * to which add a 
great number of acta of dedication or expiation, and the 
observance of occasional ceremonies. The practice of these 

' A9valily.6r. f^Ctrn.i. 19,8,9; P&- la the femalo line, In the course of 
raskartiGr, SQtra, ii. 3, 39-43; A[>as- an unbroken auccession of nmiriagca 
taniUi Dh. SCtra, i. 1, 23-i. 2, 10 ; with men of auperior birth, caatc 
Maiiu, ii. 38-40 : 168. There is no gains in nobility by one degree at 
initiation fur women, neither lor tlie the end of tlio seventh generation. 
<^'fldra.s, nor a fortiori tor inferior Apost. Dh. S., U. ii, to; Gautama, 
grades. iv, 22 ; Mann, x. 64-65 ; YAjHav., 

> Manu, X, 20 ; 43 ; Apustaiiil>a, i, 96. 

Uh. 8„ i. I, 23-1. 2,’ 10, where we '•> A^vulfty. Gr. Satra, i 22, 3; 
6nd iiniieatuil, at the snine time, the i'aiAsk, Or. Satm, ii. 5, 13-15; 
conditions of reinstateuent, Com- Apust. Dh, Satin, i. s, 12-16; 
pare Maun, xi. 191, 192 ; Yajhuv,, 1, .Maun, iii, 1, 

;;8, Thu rite of excuiiiiuunication is ^ In gcucral this hnppinuss du- 
doBcrilKd, Guiitniiia, xx. ; Muni, xl. pends on the good works n{ their 
«82-i8S ; Yajfiav,, Hi. 295- 297. He descendants, llie Uleiv that the dead 
on whom it falls is consieforad to be share iapu^ija otpAjia, i.t., the merit 
both civilly and religiously dead, or demerit of the living, wsm early 
In so far us reinstatement does not fomilinr to India. See, for example, 
interveno, he is likened to the mem- Gautumo, xv. 22 ; Manu, iib 150. 
bent of the lowest castes, with this Almost all legal deeds of gilt con- 
differouco only, that there is a limit tain the formula that the gift ht 
to his degradation, whilst impurity made “ for the increase of the pupya 
of caste is indelible in the individual of the donor and that of his father 
himself and his male descendants, and mother.” 
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observances extends through the entire life of the faithful, 
unless, with the approach of decay, he, in observance of a 
more rigid custom, hands over the care of his household 
and his affairs to his son, when, renouncing henceforth all 
active business, he retires into solitude to prepare for 
death. The Sfttras, which preserve to us the details of 
this cultus, are not simple ritual treatises; their subject 
is the dharma, namely, duly in a larger sense, and their 
precepts respect alike established custom, civil right, anti 
moral law. What is remarkable, we find here, among other 
matters, a theory and a very complete classification of moral 
transgressions. It is in this legislation, which constitutes 
the ancient Smriti, or traditional usage, and from which 
proceed at a later date the DliarmaQfistras, or codes of laws, 
such as that of Manu, that Brahmanism appears to best 
advantage ; and, indeed, it we would do it justice, it is of 
importance that M’e should not forget the sound, solid, 
and practical morality which is laid down liere.' The 
very ancient and always ingenious and suggestive sym- 
bolism which invests the iiiajoi'ity of tltese usages is often 
of very groat beauty; and from the whole lliure stands 
forth the image of a life at once grave and lovable, and 
which, though hiislling somewhat with foiinalities, is 
neverlheless serv'iceably active, and nowise morose or 
inimical to joyfuliiass of heart.* 

Quite os binding in tlieory, butdoubtlcss of moreliiiiited 
observance in luactice, are the acts of the developed ritual, 
which demand the kindling of at least three sacred fires.* 

‘ Tho ratio of Mami, which U ti t. ix. ; K. Unas, Dio lIoirathu«- 
kind of v<5anm<i of tho Smriti, con- hralichn dor niton Indor nach oen 
tains n parfcct oiiryvlopicdin of mn- (irihynsCtm, with nihlitions by A. 
>al tnnening. Wulwr, in tlio Ind. Stmlicn, t. v. ; 

* Tho aiboriO and inorringu core. 0. Doiincr, Picdtpitriyiviha. tins 
monies, ns well as tliovo connected Mnnenopfar mic Klossou bci tim 
with offorinKS to tho Manes, ns we- liidcrn, 1S70. 
scrihtdin this ritual, nro the subject ’ A. Wcboi' hns commciiccd ax'cne- 
of three highly cxliau^livo mono- ml exposition of the (^runtn litual, 

K phs ; Max Kliillcr, Die Todbm- on the l)a.'iis of tlic Iv&tyilyan.-iS., in 
tattungbcidenBrahmanen.inthe the liidische Studien, t.x. and xiii. 
2c)t«clir. il. D. Morgeitl. Ocscllsch. , 13. Lindner has made aspceinl study 
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Tlie institution of tlieae fires, 'which should coincide with 
ihe close of the noviciate, forms by itself alone a ceremony 
of the first order, whiclr is minutely described in the 
Hrfihmaijas, and certain details of ■which are repeated 
afterwards as integral parts of all the subsequent cere- 
monials. Theso are either vijitis, whiclr nre characterised 
by offerings of cakes, soups, grain, butter, milk, honey, 
tic., or $omayd!/i's, in wlilch to the majority of the oftbv- 
ings afnre-meulioned is added that of tlio soma, Of tlio 
ishtis, Olio is of regular daily observance, the Agnihotra, 
which i.s celebrutud morning and evening. The others 
recur at stated periods, such as iho days of the new or full 
moon, tile commencement of each of the three seasons, 
the return of the two harvests of spring and autumn. 
As regards the sacrifices of the soma, the rule is to cele- 
brate one at least in the course of each year. The Vdja- 
2>eya, or strengthening beverage, the Bdjas&ya, or royal 
consecration, the AgmmSdha, or sacrifice of the horse, 
which are the princely sacrifices par excellence, are soma- 
yfigas. Tlie offering of the soma, -which is referred to as 
recurring constantly in the Hymns, thus turns out to be 
an exceptional event now ; the reason is that of all these 
ufteriug.s it is the most expensive. Sometimes the rite 
of the .soma, properly so called, apart from its pre- 
liminary and final ceremonies, lasts only a day, but 
ordinarily it takes several. When it takes more than 
twelve, it is a saltru, or .session. There are sattnis, which 
last several months, a whole year, and even several years ; 
in tlieory thei'is arc some which last looo years. But, 
whether sliovt or long, these ceremonies require elaborate 
lireparatioiw and entail eiiormou.s e.vpousu, Every time 
the place where they arc celebrated imist be prepared 

of tile ceroiiiony of ronsecration, curofnlly olabomfnd monograph has 
which forma the introduction to just been published devoted to sn- 
Bomayagii : Die Dlkalii odor other ceremony of the same ritual, 
■Weihefiirdns .Sniiinopfor, 1 S 78 . The the Darpinflnjanilsnu, 1^ A, Hil- 
author haa devoted partioidar atton- lebrandt ; t)aa Altindiaohe Neu- iind 
tiou to the recovery of the original Vollmondeopl'er in seiner einfach- 
ineaiiiug nnd lorm of tlie rite. A sten Form, i83a 
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anew, with its tloiihle fence, its clivei-s booths, and its allar 
of bricks of an extremely intricate construction.* Open 
table must be kept for the Braliiiiaus, alma given at times, 
games organised, specially chnriot races,’ and gifts of 
cattle, gold, ganneiits, and food distributed under the title 
of dalcshit^d, or pay, niiioiig the muneroua array of priests 
and assistants. Tlie oilier rites likewise recpiire the gift 
of a dakshii.ia by way of present, but ordinarily it is less 
considerable. In general, the ofTicial cultus of Brahmanism 
is an aiistocratio cultus, and is competent only to tlfo 
chiefs of tribes and men of wealth and ability. Even the 
domestic ritual, when observed according to all the direc- 
tions prescribed, implies at the leiist the possession of some 
little competency. 

All these sacrifices arc either binding, whether at statetl 
times or on the event of certain occasions, or else volun- 
tary, that is to say, performed at the instance of tliu 
believer for the fulfilment of certain specific vows. Each 
of them is celebrated in a series of acis of c.xtrenic com- 
plexity, and if we were to reckon up all the varieties 
specified in the texts, we would find they amounted to 
certainly more than looo.® They are all acconi])anieil 


' Sea G. Thibaiit, on t)ie (,'ulvii. 
Satras, in the Jouniul of tlio Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, t. xliv. 

* Si:e Taitt. Br., i. 3. 6. 
ftiicre ure several dlasslficatioiis 
of'tno sacriHces. One of the com- 
monest,’ Ai<l also tlie nimplcst, a 
that vUch is given, for example, by 
Gautama, viii. (S-20. 1. The seven 

kinds of PSkayaihos, or little sacri- 
fices ! tbeso ore tnoto of the dumustic 
ritual: Asbtak\(th« eighth day of 
the four winter- incniths, from Oc- 
tober-Noveiubcrtp January Pebni- 
ary), FUrvn^a (the days of new iiml 
full moon), (,’rftdilha (funeral oiilii- 
tions), Cnlvatii, Agrnliiiynijt. ^nitri, 
Afvayiijl (the days of full iiicmu 
from July-AugiiKt, fixnii Kovenibci - 
pecember, from Morch-April, .ami 
li-om September-Octiiliei ). We may 
add the five daily oblations, culled 


emphatically the five Muliayajhas, 
or great sacrifices : oblations to the 
goij.s, the pitris. creatures in general, 
men und the fishis tacts of benefi- 
cence and hospitality and recitation 
of the Veda, these two obligations 
being regarded as yajhaa— f.e., ob- 
latioiiBl, 2. Tlie seven kinds of 
Haviryojilas or tsli(la : Agnyddliaya 
(the setting up of the saot^ hearth., 
Agnihntrn itho daily oblation in tli<- 
tliienaucred fires), Darcapartiamfisoii 
(ishtis of the full and new moon), 
Agrayaga (the oblatI<iii of the 
first-fruits of the harvest), (j'Atur- 
iiAsya (at the begiunin^ of each of 
the three seasons), Njrii()hii]>ncu- 
Isiiii1lia(the iiniinal sacrifice, cffecteil 
si'ptinitely, not as an integral jxii't -if 
ouollitT c- remony). and Saiitniiiiinii 
|u ceremony wiiicli is iisiiaUy an cpi- 
Ingue to certain soiii.-iyajiiivs), 3, 
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with an entei'taiinne;it provided for the lirahmaus.’ Origi- 
nally they were ihomselves feasts, and they are so still in 
a symbolic sense; in token of which the participants, 
priests and yajamiiim, consume each a small portion of the 
ilifrerent offerings. Instead of the soma, the use of which 
is now the exclusive privilege of the Ilrahnians, another 


liquid is suhstituted to tho 
which tho yajamftua does not 
This rite, which crmslitutes a 

'I'tiu SRVcii kinds uf siic’rilii'K uf tlia 
soma; Agiiislitoma, AtyiijiiiiBlifoma, 
Uktliya, Sliodiijin, V.'ljnpciyn, Ati- 
lutra, and AptoryAmn. Tlicso inat 
unnot Iwchnrnrtcrispil iti low words; 
wn siiail therofore cutilent oursolvos 
will) romnrkiiif; lliaL tlicsc nuiiios 
aro not so iiiuob dosi(.niiitioiiK of 
rorL-moiiios, properly so called, ns they 
iir« norms to which the latter may 
>w more or less referred. The same 
remark, though in a modified de- 
greo, applies to the two preceding 
groups. For a detailed eyiositioti 
see A. WebiT in the Ind. Stuii., x. 

p. 322 Sf</. 

’ ApusUimbn Dh. S., ii. 15. 12. 

’ Alt Br.. vii. 28-32, and A. 
Weber in the Tndische Studion, x. 
p., ( 32 . There are, however, contrnvy 
indicntiona ((^’atap. Br., v. 5, 4, 9 ; 
in Wehor, ihid., p. 12) ; ami in opic 
poetry Somapa, drinker of t lie soma, 
roiiiaiiia as an attribute of the an- 
ciont kings. We briicvn we iiiiist 
sea in tliis prohibition not so mindi 
a privilege tn which the sacoichitiil 
nistu laid ehiiiii us an ex|>latialiim 
from a llrahinanie.al point of view of 
a very siin|do feet, tlin ncgleet into 
wliiefi tliu uao of the sonin lind 
fallen. In the llig-Veda though 
there wore from Ihe date of it other 
aniriluous liuverages in use. Hiiefi iia 
the aiirif (originally, us is like, akiiid 
of oervisia ; sec Atharva-Vuda, ii. 26, 
5, and Taitt. Br.. i. 7, 6 , 9}, the 
soma apfiears as a beverage in com- 
mon ami profane use. Ill tiie Brilh- 
msnas, on the other hand, it seems 
to be employed excKisively in the 
acrvice of religion, “ Tho soma, it 


Sluno cd'cct, in the case in 
bslong to the priestly oasto,* 
real communion between the 

is said, ta tho sovereign nourishment 
of the gods ; tho siiiil that of men." 
Taitt. Ur., i. 3, 3, 2-3 ; see aino 
injuiietiuns siiuli ns Taitt. Saqib. ii. 
1, 5, 3-fi. Miglit not this differ- 
cnco in duo to a dilfcrcnce that lia<l 
t.aken pl.aco in tlio quality of tlio 
beverage itself? There is, I am 
aware, a po.ssngo in A. Weber's 
writings soiiicwliere, which wo re- 
gret wu cannot at present identify, 
m which ho gives expression to liis 
doubts as to tlio identity of tlie 
soma of the Rig Veda and that of 
later times, i'or our part we think 
it would be very difficult to con- 
clude that the bevernm which tho 
Hymns celebrate as delicious, which 
they deseribo as inadhu, madhumat 
(honey, liouied), and tho immoderate 
use of whicli tlicy testify to, la the 
soma of tlio BrAHmanas, which ap- 
pears to have actually been tlie de- 
Icstable liquor Hnug tasted .ii^d de- 
scribes (Aitaroyalir., vol. ii. p. 4S01. 
This lastis asii'kemngand purgative 
ilrug. (?atap. Br., iv. 1, 3, b ; Taitt. 
Saiph., ii. 3, 2, 5-7 I compare Taitt, 
Bh, i. S, 5, 5, mill Silynpn mf iccum, 
Tailtiriya-SuniiiUi. vol. ii. pp, 202, 
203, edition of ihellibliotiioralndloa. 
Aeeoivlitig totlie same eommontary, 
p. 406, it was vidgniiy cinployod ns 
a vomit See on tiiia subject II. 
F.immor, Aliiiiilisehes Lebon, p. 276, 
who comes tn tho sumo concliision. 
Perhaps it is not out of placo to re- 
mark that in tiio inter mytholdRy it 
is not to Soma, but to anotliergod, 
Vanina, that spirituous teveragee 
are referred. 
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priests, tlie believer, and the gods, is the one of all the 
Vedic usages which has best survived; and we shall meet 
with it again in the majority of the sectarian religions. 
In fine, a great many of tliese sacrifices require animal vic- 
tims. In the domestic ritual the act of sacrificing them is 
resolved for the moat part into a purely symbolic act, hut iii 
the developed ritual it remained longer in force. Several 
ishtis are very bloody. As regards the somayflgas, the 
rule is tliat there arc none witlioutpapw, that is to say, 
without victims ; and in the case of some, the number of 
the victims required is such that if wo were to interpret 
the texts literally, the classic hecatomb would appear as a 
bagatelle in comparison with these butcheries. There is 
reason to believe, however, that in these cases the sacrifice 
did not take place.' In the case of -some, at any rate, 
there is the direct evidence of the te-xts Lliat the animals, 
after having been brought formally to the altar, were in 
the end sec at liberty. In general the more recent the 
texts are the more does the number of the symbolic victims 
increase and that of the re.al ones dimmish; but even 
with these abatements the Brahrnanical oultus remained 
for long an inhuman one. 

Among these victims, which consist of all imaginable 
kinds of domestic and wild animals, there is one which 
recurs with an ominous frequency, viz., man.* Not 
«nly are there traces of human sacrifice preserved in the 
legends, as well a.s in the symbolism of the ritual, but 
this sacrifice is expressly mentioned and formally pre- 

‘ In tiic ISrithinaviui s toDileney to K’^nC to tho varth. and finally into 
a lusii bloody oacrifice already ap- thn barley and tlia riea, whicn thiia 
Tieara ; goo tho legend friven in Altar, rontaiii clie eggcni'S of all the vie. 
hr., ii. 8, ond ^iWp. Br., i. 2, 3. 6 tiiiia, and eonstituto the beat of tliu 
(MiilUr, Ancient snngkrit Litem- oll'eriii^. 

tu», p. 420, and A. Wober, /.cilscli. A. Wcbur liiw exhauatod tlii* 
< 1 . D. koPRsnl. Cesollgcli., t. xviii. subjfli'.t in liis niotiinir, Uobor Men- 
p. 262), accordiaff to wbioh tlni Kidiolioiifer bei don Iiidorii der vedi- 
BirffAo, tUo pi-oiwrty of tlie victim, mdicri Zeit., in the Zcitach. iI. P. 
paasos in auo'cusion from the mini .Morgoiil. Gosollsch., t. xviii ; sco also 
to the horse, from the horse to the. H. H. Wilson, on Human PairiBcc-s 
TOW, froni tho cow to the slieep, in tlio Ancient Religion of India, in 
from the sheep to the goat, from tho hig Seloct Works, t. ii. p. 247. 
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8cril)ed. All the great somay^lgas, as a rule, exact one or 
more human victims, and one of these is quite naively 
called the Purnsli/imSdka, that is, the aacrificQ of man. 
The texts speak differently in regard to these rites. At 
one time they represent them as fallen obsolete (in refer- 
ence to one of them ilu^y liave even preserved for us thu 
name of him who was to celebrate it for the la.?t time^) ; 
but they nmintaiii tliom, as n nile, and protest against their 
abolition ; nt anotlier time tlicy conceive of them as purely 
symbolic acts; while iit another they simply speak of 
them as iisage.s in full force, and this, in such a way that 
it is not always possible for us to assign to these dis- 
crepancies their connection chronologically. It is diffi- 
cult to decide definitely among testimonies so conflicting, 
especially in view, on the one hand, of the .“ileiice of the 
Hymns (for we can see no indication of it in the sacrifice 
described in the hymn of the Purusha). and in view, on 
the other hand, of tlie doctrine, which we find growing in 
favour from that day, of the ahimsA, or respect for all that 
has life. Must we see in these rites only a relic of primi- 
tive l>avbarism. the survival of one of those usages wliich 
the religion of the Hymns rejects ? Are they to be viewed 
as an aberration in later times of the religious sense ? Or 
is there not here only one of tlioso merely theoretical 
extravagances witli which this literature abounds, an ex- 
travagance that, had nn.=eu in certain morbid bruins haunted 
witli the idea that man, since he is the noblest of creatures, 
must also be tlie most prized of victims? The details 
supplied hy the texts, however, are at timo.s so preci.se, 
that it appears to us this last hypothesis, taken by itself, 
has small chuiice of turning out to be the line one. Kot- 
withstanding tlie extremely slender trace of the practice 
in question tn be met with in the IIymn.s,* the most pro- 

• Qy 4 p»rnaSfljak:\yaiiA.iiccorJing ’ A more precisn one ocenr* in 
to (J'ntap. Br., vi. 2, 1, y). wm tho Atti-Veda, xi. 2, 9, and ia quoted 
ln«t who consecrated t)i<^ <rrection of l>y A. \Vel>cr in thu Ind. Stud,, xiii. 
the altar by the imuiuliition of a p. 292. Thu whole postage lain the 
tmuian victiiu. tityle of the BnVhiiiuniu. 
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bable explanation seems to ns to be that Aryan India did 
iu fact profess and practise human sacrifice from the 
remotest times, but only as a rite that was exceptional 
and reprobated, and that to silence the reprobation with 
which it was rejjarded it reqnii'ed all the professional 
cynicism which displays itsulf so frequently in the Brflh- 
ma^as and the SHtras, and the hazy indistinctnesB which 
results from tlicir esoteric character.' On the other 
hand, a custom whicli is no leas barbarous, but which 
continued to the pre.sent time, and could beyond a doubt 
reckon its victims by myriads, the immolation, viz., more 
or less voluntary, of the widow on the funeral pile of 
her husband, is not sanctioned by the Vcdic ritual, altliough 
certain hints in the symbolism connected with funerals 
(particularly in the Atharva-Veda) come very near it, 
and in a measure foreshadow it.* In the Atharva-Veda 
we see the widow could marry again* under certain 
conditions, which in the course of time orthodox usage 
strictly debarred her from doing. Tlie custom of the 
suicide of the suti is nevertheless very ancient, since, as 
early as the days of Alexander, the (Irecks found it was 
observed among one of the tribes at least of the Punjab* 
The first Bvalnnanical testimony we find to it is that of tlie 
£rihadifevatd, which is perhaps of qui^c as remote an- 
tiquity ; in tlie epic poetry tliere are numerous instances 
of it. At first it seems to have been peculiar to the mili- 
tary aristocracy, and it is under the infiuence of the sec- 
tarian religions that it has especially flourished. Justice 

' The Purnshaincdha of tlin old Duties of s Faithful Hiadii Widov, 
Brahmanism tinisc be carefully ilis* in his MiscHlIanooua F^aaays, t. L p. 
linnUhed I'com the humnu ancriiJi.'u 13.;, vd. Cowell ; andH. 11 . \Vilsnti, 
whicli wo siinlt moot with later nii Ou the Rupi>oscd Vddik Authority 
in thecultiis uomicctcd with DnrjrA. for Clio liuriiing of Hindu Widuwa, 

* l^g-Vedfl, X. iS; Ath.-Vedii, mid his curious oontroTeray on tlio 
xvlii. 3, 1 tt<i. It is precisely on HuhjuutwithRilinRddhitlcAiitaDevu, 
Rig-Vecin, x. 18, 7-8, as is known, in hi.s Select W'orks, t ii. p. 270. 
whsra the widow is ruijuireJ to leovo ' Athorva-Vcdii, ix. 5, 27-28. 
the funoi'ul jiilo before the Kre is op- ^ Lassen, Iiiil. Altertliiitnakuiido, 
plied to it. that the Brahmans in.sist t. ii. p. 154: 2d ed., iii, p. 347, 
in dofending the usage us of dirilic among tho KaPaloi, Ouesicritea iu 
ordination. See Colebrooke, On the Strabo, xv. i. ch, 30. 
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requires us to add that it was oaly at a period compara- 
tively modern that it ceased to meet with opposition.* 
It was we know finally abolished in the territory subject 
to the authority of llritain by Txird William Bentinck 
in 1829. 

Up to this point we have said nothing either of images 
of tlie gods or of lioly places. Wo cannot, however, alto- 
gether evade a question wliich lias been often discussed, 
Was tlie religion of tlie Vedas an idolatrous one? The 
physical description given in the Veda of the gods, both 
great and small, is sometimes so precise, there are so 
many traits in it bordering on fetichism, and a very de- 
cided tendency to represent the rleity by symbols, and, 
on the other liaud, the human being, as soon as be con- 
ceives of his gods under a definite form, is so irresistibly 
tempted to realise that form in sensible objects, that it 
is difficult to believe that Vedic India did not worship 
images. We have no doubt, for example, that the systems 
of womhip belonging to certain local and national divini- 
ties, in reference to which we have only indirect and very 
vague intimations, were at their origin thoroughly impreg- 
nated with idolatiy and fetichism, as they afterwards con- 
tinued to be, and that in this regard India has always bad 
its figured symbojs, its eaityas {i.e., sacred trees or stones), 
its places of frequent resort, its sacred caves and springs, 
that is to say. its idols and holy places. It would be, in 
our opinion, to make an lunliio use of the negative evi- 
dence we have, to conclude that all this is modern because 
the Vedic literaUii'c says nothing of it, or does so only at 
a very late date. Still, in spile of cerlnin indications on 
which stress has sometimes been laid to prove tlie con- 
trary,* we think tliat the Brahmanicfil cultus, properly so 

' Sou A- Wober, Analyw) dor ’ See K. Uollvii'iun, Dio Ilioilordei 
KAdaiiiborl (wiTcntli in Ilia FarSfnra. in tlic Zeitseb. d. D. Mor- 

Zoitscli. (i. D. Illori^cttl. (iesollscb., geni. GoiicIlKuh., t. xxii.p. 5S7 ; ]tiid* 
t vii p. 585. Tlio pnictico is pro- ivig, Die Xnclirichten ilea Rig- iiiid 
Hcribod in the Adlms of Alaiabar. Athnrvnveda iilier Geogntphie. Gm- 
aseribeU to (^iikara, Id(L Aiiliq., t chichtc, Vorfassung des aJteu In- 
iv, p. 256. ilion, pp. 32 nnd 50. On thequostinn 
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called, was not affected hy these usages, and that it was 
not idolatrous, and this because it could not be so. lu 
fact, from the moment of our first acquaintance witii it, 
we find it includes distinct sets of ceremonies, but it is 
not subdivided into distinct cultus systems. There is 
not one cultus for Agni, another for Indra, a third for 
Varuna, as there was elsewhere distinct systems of cultus 
for Zeus. Ares, and Apollo. Itaoli of the acts of the Vedio 
ritual is a complex whole, addressed to a great number of 
gods, and, if of any siguificauce, however little, to the entire 
pantheon. These rices did not then admit of images; no 
more did they admit of holy places. The place where 
they were performed was either the domestic hearth, 
which served as well for ordinary purposes, or an enclosure 
connected with the house, or else, for the great sacrifices, 
a special arena, as it were, the devayajana, a place essen- 
tially variable, the dimensions of which, as well as the 
situation, clianged according to the nature and purpose of 
the ceremonies,* and the consecration of which, moreover, 
was considered at an end after the observance of each 
rite, since on every new celebration it required to be con- 
secrated anew. Permanence, the very first characteristic, 
therefore, of a lioly place, was altogether wauling, not to 
mention another equally essential, viz., community. The 
Vedic altar, in fact, was not a spot that was holy for all; 
like the sacrifice itself, it served a strictly personal pur- 
pose, and, far from uniting men, it isolated them rather. 
Two neighbours celebrating the same rite at the same hour 
must oliooae spots so far apart from each other that the 
sound of the prayer of the one could not reach the ear of 
the othcr.^ Neither in such a cultus could there be thought 

whether by the ftfnacfevM of Qij. between thu mantru, Even the 
Ved&, vii, 21 and s. 99, we must etudy of tlie ^Ig-Voda must be sue- 
luaj^ntand phallic idols, see J, pendc-d whenever the eung of the 
MuTr, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. sftinans is licard, and, vice VTta, the 
iv. p. 407, 2d ed. study and repetition of thu sAmans 

* See on this subject Taitt. Soipb., most not bo attempted in a plaen 

vi. a, 6, 1-4, wliere the mantras of another Veclu 

* There must be no clashing are l>eing repeated. The probable 
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of places specially consecrated by the presence of the deity. 
At the very most, the religion of the Brahmanas attaches a 
particular sanctity to the fords of tiie rivers {tirtha),'' where 
people come to perform their ablutions (and pilgrims would 
one day resort), and to certain privileged regions,® such ns 
the banlcs of the Snrasvatl, tiie Kurulcshetra, or that forest 
of yaimishni so celebrated later on in tlie epic poetry. But 
it Las no knowledge either of pilgrimages or of holy places. 
Thousands of times in the Briilirnanas the sacred enclosure 
is compared to this lower world, in contrast with heaven; 
it is never regarded as forming a definite locality, and, as 
is somewhere said, “wiieu consecrated by the holy word, 
the entire earth is an altar.” ® 

It appears, then, there is a certain character of universality 
which it is of importance we should not oveilook as a 
feature in this religion, which in other respects is so objec- 
tionably narrow, It is neither local nor even national, 
in the sense in which certain religions of Greece and Italy 
were. Thus, although it shows no tendency to prose- 
lytise. but the reverse, and although, as a rule, it regards 
as impure, and excludes from its mysteries as no better 

rcsiKoii for this prohibition is that and theTanrand.extendBthecountry 
the are tho oniy mantras of tho Brahmarahis, the Brahmaiiic 

that are heard at a distance, The patriarchs. These two regions form 
explanation Manu gives is tliat the Madhyade^a, the country in the 
sound of the sanians suggests a taint middle, the cradle of the law and 
of impurity. See I’iiraKkara Gr, S., good custom- The space contained 
ii. II, G; Apastamba Dh. S., i. lo, between the Hiniiilaya on the north. 
17! i Manu, iv. 123, 124. the Viudhya 011 tho south, and the 

' Taitt Saiph., vi, 1, 1, 2, 3, two western and oaatern seas, is 
’ See tho legend of Mfithava Vi- ArySvartii, the abode of the Aryas. 
clegha, translated from tlic (,'atap. Thiscountry, whiehU the hauntof the 
Br. bj Weller, in the Ind. Stndien, blaoh door,'isaiiitnble fortlio oelebra. 
t, i, p. 170 ss. ; Ait, Br,, ii, ip, tionof sacrillce, (CompareYaJ&uv.,i 
The religioiH geography of Manu 2,) Beyondthusothelandof tlioMleo. 
is summarised in ii. 17-24. Be- chas or barbarians strotohes away, 
tween the Sarasvatt and the Bfl- which Is unfit for the celebration of 
shadveti (two smalt rivers to the tho rites of religion, and where the 
north-west of Delhi, near Thanessar) regenerate must not even tempwa- 
is the Brahmai'arta. the aixide of the rily dwell. This is nearly the geo- 
brahman, within limits prescribed gi’aphy of theUrilhLiapa*. SeeMtiir, 
by the gods (see llig-Veda, iii. 23, Sanskrit Texts, ii- 397 «5., 2d ed. 

4), to the east of which, as far as the ' ^atop. Br., iii. I, I, 4. Compare 
TraySga or confluence of the Ganges 'J'aitt. Saiph., vL 2, 4, 5. 
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than a slave, the mekccha, the man of foreign speech and 
the barbarian, it 'will nevertheless make its way among 
these proscribed races. In fact, it is the ])eculiar posses- 
sion of the Uralnnans, and wherever the Brahman plants 
his foot, whetlior us a hermit, as the minister and the 
jA-oti!j6 of princes of liis race, or as a simple tiller of tlie 
soil, though jiever as a missionary, it will enter in his 
train and root itself along with him, It will establish 
itself step hy stop along the slopes and on tiie plateau of 
the Dekhan, bringing along with it its' sacred books, only 
partially and ill understood, but piously preserved, and an 
imposing army of prescriptions, so rigorous in appearance 
yet so ilexible in reality. Thus will the time come when 
the Veda shall be ofiener repeated and more commented 
tipon in the Tamil country, on tlie banks of the Kdveri, 
than upon those of the Ganges. It will be carried still 
farther — tis far as the seas round Suuda to Java, and in 
particular to Bali, wliere it is said there still exists a 
redaction, conceivably tampered with,' but the study of 
which will be sure some day to bring to light curious 
revelations. 

' See K. Friedericli, Aii Accoiiut forineil the first link in the chain, 
of the Islnnil of Bali, in Jouniul of But tlie entire ancient history of 
the Roy. As. Boo., new Berios, t. viii, these islands is obacure ; the char- 
p. 16S. The alterations must be actor of the oldest inscriptions is 
I'linsiderable, since, according to the nearly tbo same as that wliich was 
author, these writings are in ^llokas in use on the Cornmandel coast in 
and pure Sanskrit, TI10 inemuir of tbo fifth century. See Kem, Over 
Krieucrich, continued in vol, ix. of het Opschrift van Djainlsie, in the 
the Journal, is full of ourious in- Memoire of the Academy of Am- 
formatloii in regard to Brabiiianism sterdam, 1877. Accordiiig to the 
at Bali, The introduction of Hindu same scholar, It is from ^mbodja 
culture into the islands of the Archi- that Hindu civilisation niust have 
uuIaM is of ancient date, since even peuetmtod to the island): Opeohrff. 
ID Ptolemy the name for Java is ten op nude Boiiwwcrken in Kaip 
.Indian, i’robably the Buddhists bwiju, ibid., 1879. 
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Part performed by the Drahmans in the elaboration of the pblloaophio 
doctrines. — The UpaniehoUe. — These writings contain in a confused 
form the germs of the conceptions afterwerds sjEtematisad in the 
Daroanas. — The atheistic, materialistic, or dualistio doctrine of the 
Sltikhja ; the prakriti and tho piirusha. — The deistio SAAkhya. — The 
doctrine of the VedSnta : the ftlmaii, the jivltman and the mhyd. — 
The diff erent systems tniit nnll y inoculate each other; the absohite 
idealism of the later Ved&nta. — Practical side of the tTpaniabads : 
the saqis§.ra and the doctrine of new births — Theory of salvation : 
the yoga and the final emancipation. — Contempt for positive mora- 
lity, the cultns, and the Veda. — Mystic observances. — Influences of 
these doctrines on the Hindu mind. — Heaction against the extrava- 
gant idealism ; the N&atikas or C&rvhkas : their denial of all meta- 
physics and morals. 

While the Brahmans were thus crowning their efforts 
with the erection, on the basis of an inadequate theology, 
of this stupendous system of rites, and with the realisa- 
tion, if I may so speak, of the ideal of a religion composeil 
entirely of observances, having its own end within itself, 
and wcll-nigli independent of the gods whom it served, 
they kept prosecuting at the same time, within the region 
of speculaLioii, a work to all appearance very different, but 
at bottom pretty much akin, since it tended in the long- 
run to put philosophio conceptions iu the place of those 
very gods which wore in another department fading more 
and more away behind ritualistic conceptions. These two 
tendencies, which we become conscious of as early*' as 
the Hymns, were nevertheless opposed, and it is probable 
that they did not prevail in exactly the same centres. 
Indeed, there are traces of a certain antagonism between 

64 
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the men of the ritual and tlie men of speculntio!!, an 
antagonism pretty much akin to that which at a later 
period still divided at times their respective successors, 
the mystic thinkera of the Veduiita and the casuists of 
the Mimflipstl. In the domain of pure thought, too. the 
Brahmans were not the sole authorities, as they were 
indiaputalily in everything which affected the rites. Here 
they found rivals among nil ilio-so wlio were capable of 
entertaining spiritual fiuestinns; and as they were the 
guardians of no ortliodoxy, as tliey in no degree burdened 
themselves witli tlie care of .sniils, and did not lay claim 
to the character of direutons of consciences, they did not 
seek to disguise the fact that they liad coadjutors in specu- 
lation. They have themselves preserved the record of kings 
condescending to teach them,* and of women mixing in 
their discussions aud discmicerting their most celebrated 
doctors by the depth of their objection.?,- Wc cannot 
doubt, however, either the leading part the Brahmans took 
in the elaboration of the doctrines, nr the gradual difl'usion 
of these among all tlie schools of Brahmanism. A talent 
for controversy became one of tlie tiist eonditious of theo- 
logical distinction, of the hmlnnavurcas. and in the litera- 
ture of each school greater or less scope was reserved for 
speculative exercitation. 

The treatises which have preserved for us these old 
theorisings bear the name of Upanishads, or Instructions. 
Under this title there has been transmitted to us a volu- 
minous literature, which is to a groat degree apocryphal, 
and connected by data with all tlie epochs of the sec- 
tarian religions. There are Vishuuiie Upaiiishads, Qlvaite 
Upanisliads, and mystic Upanishads of every kind, up to 
an Allah Upaniehad? intended to magnify the dream of a 

‘ BphAilar. U(j,, ii. l ; vi, 2 ; Cfii'in- bar, hci; linliistan, ch. x. t. ill. p. 48 
dopjft Up., V. 3, *c. tnuiKluicil by Schea and Troyer. 

' liflijfiadiir. Uj)., iii. 6 ; lii. 8. CompaiH il, H. Wileon, Account i‘f 

* Published by KijendralAla Mitra the Iteligious Innovations attempted 
in the Journal of the As. Soc. nf by Akbar, in his Select Works, t. ii. 
Bengal, t. xl. p. 170, Knr the re- p, 379. 
ligioua reforms attcniptcil I'y Ai- 
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universal religion, that was fondly cherished by Akbnr, 
tho Mussulman em]ioror, at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The number of these documcnt.s catalogued up 
to the present day amounts to nearly 250,^ But in this 
heterogeneous muss, which we will perhaps never succeed 
in classifying in an entirely satisfactory ntaniier, there 
is a small number which form, or in reference to whicli 
it is estalilislifcd that they formed, an integral portion of a 
body of Vedic writings, almost always of a Brahma),in. 
By adding one or twn ollicrs of a more uncertain deriva- 
tiou, but of a character quite as antique, we obtain, at 
most, half a .score of texts which may be regarded as 


‘ F(ir the tliffciviit listfi of lh«»c 
wi'itiogH sec Iiuiiflctic f.i* 

toniburgeochicht^i p. 171, 2il edition. 
At this date (1876) A. Weber Innl 
readied a total number of 235. tif 
this number, several, such ns tiie I'u- 
rusbasatrta, the (['atarudriya, &u., are 
only* fragments taken fi'oiii di^ovelit 
Vedic works. Our first acquaintance 
with the XJpaiushads is due to Am 
quetil du I’crr«>n, who, at the begin- 
ring of the century, published the 
Latin trimalatioii of a Persian version 
of fifty of these treatises : Oupnekhat 
id est Hccretum tegcndiim, opus con- 
tinciiH aiiti<[uissiiuaui ct arcanulu . . . 
doctriimm e iv, sacris Indonim libris 
excerptam, 1801-2, 2 vols. in 4to. 
In the analysis which he has gh eii 
of this work (Iiid, Studien, t, i., ii., 
and Ix,), A. Weber has ext-cutwl thu 
translation over again, lunl piiblisljcil 
undeoinmeiitcsiob the texts contauK d 
ill (he colleutioll of Allqiietil. We 
im e to the saiiiti sdiular an edition 
with a tiaiislatiori and coiiimentavy 
of the Paiijai.riniiiiya Up. [Memuirs 
of tlie Acadi'iiiv of lierlin, 1864, p, 
271), and another of Ilia Vajrnafiol 
rm,, aitribnted to (',’ai'lkai'u (idid., 
1859, 227 si.i/.). The princiiial U]«i- 
iiishads havi' lieoii piiblislica several 
times; the editions, however, that 
are most handy and innstinfavnui'are 
those of the liililiotheca Indica, all of 
which are accompanied with ccnuiicu- 
taries, and souie witli translations. 


This collection cnmpreiiends, os far 
as it lias gone, Bphad&ranyaka, 
Clifindogya, I^, Kena, Kapia, Pi'a^> 
na, Muiydaka, MAiydfdiya, Taittiriya, 
Aitareya, (.'vet&yvatara, GopAlata- 
panfyn, XrieirphatApaniya, Shatca- 
kra, Kaushitoki, Maitri ; besides 29 
of tho small Upanishads attached 
more particularly to the Athaxva- 
Veda ; (..liras, Uarbha, JTAdavindu, 
Brohmavindu, Amritaviudu, Dhyil- 
naviiidu, 'Kjovindu, Yoga9ikb&, Yo. 
gatattva, SannyAsa, Aruneyi, Brali- 
mavidyO, Kshurik^ CClik^ Athar- 
vatikhA, Brahma, FrA^fi^ihotro, 
Nllarudra, Kuiithagruti, Pinda, At- 
ina, RAmaparvatitpAniva, RAmottn. 
ratilpaulya, Ilanunuujulcta - RAiim, 
SanopanishatNtra, Haijisa, Parauia- 
liaipsn, JAbAla, Kaivalya. 

Thu pi'incii>al Upanishads, those 
u'liicli liiive ijoim coniniciitcd upon by 
t/nAkntn, Iinvo lieen the enhject of a 
Work, very ciiiii]>leteund highly me- 
ritorioiiR ill uvery respect, ^ P. 
Itvgniind : Matcrianx pour aervir it 
I’liistoire du In I'tiihisopiilc du I’lndu 
(it fiirins tho xxviii. nml xxxiv, fas- 
cicles of tlie BiiiliotlnAqne do I'Ecolu 
dosIfailten-Ktudes), 1876-78, While 
We write, Profissor htnx ^[Uller is 
engngeil in pniilisliing a translation 
of tliesu very Ujianishads. ‘Vol. i. 
(which is thu first of the series en- 
titled fiacred Books of tho Bast) 
contains CliAiidogya, KAna, Aitareya, 
Kausliltaki, and I9A- 
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ancient Upanisliads.* Of all this number there is not a 
single one, perhaps, of which the redaction is of a date 
anterior to Buddhism. Up to a certain point these are the 
most direct and tnistworthy documents we liave from 
•which to construe the condition of things in which the 
new religion developed ; but; taken together, these Upa- 
nishads embody a tradition much more ancient, and one 
•which is connected without discontinuity with the very 
origin of the Brahnianical schools. In the Vedic litera- 
tui-e they constitute the Jildnakd'^da, i.e., the speculative 
section, in contrast with the rest of the Veda, known, by 
the name of ICaTniakd'i.K.hi, •i.e., the practical section. 

The doctrines committed to these books, some of whtcli 
are selections rather than express treatises, do not form a 
homogeneous whole. Alongside of views which arc really 
profound, and which give evidence of a singular vigour of 
thought, tliey contain a great number of allegories and 
mystic reveries, tliat hear either ou mythology or ritual, 
and seem to involve fpiite a contrary conclusion. But 
even when rid of these parasitic elements, and reduced in 
compass to the part tliat is properly philosopliieal, they 
come far short of constituting a system. They have no 
connection among themselves, and in answer to the per- 
manent problems of human thought concerning God, man, 
and the universe, they suggest several solutions which are 
radically opposed. These solutions are at the same time 
so elaborately worked up in certain of their parts that it 
is often dithoult, and in a summary e.xposition such as 
ours almost always impossible, to determine exactly how 
much of ail essential nature may have been added to them 
by the ages that succeeded. Tlie iirincipal task of those 
who have fallen heirs to tliis aucient wisdom will be to 
pick aud sort in lids confusion, lu refer in some methodical 
way 4hese incongruous elements to their separate systems, 

^ CbSndogyu, Anyhow, the majoritv 

Kaaibltaki, KOno, Katha, 1‘ru^- i>f prubabilitius is in favour of tliuso 
aa, Aitareya, Xaittirlya, tuxts. 
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and to invent for eacli of tliesc systems an appropriate 
and definite mode of exposition. In this way we shall 
obtain at least three of the different systems or dar^atias 
(S&ikhya, Yoga, and Vedanta), which', fixed to an inde- 
finite period and to the number of six principal ones, in 
manuals called Sfltras, will be found to constitute the 
official philosophy of Indiad But outside the school, this 
country will nevertheless remain at heart attached to the 
Tuaiiiier of philosophising found in the Upaiiisliads. To 
that its sects will come back again one after another; its 
I'octs, its thinkers even, will always take pleasure in this 
iiiysticisni, v'ith its modes of procedure, at once so vague and 
so full of contradictions. In speculation, as in everything 
else, eclecticism, pushed to the extreme of confusion, seems 
to be the very method of Hindu thinking. 

We shall now give, in a summary form, an analysis 
of such of the doctrines of the Upanishads as are more 
especially connected with the history of religion; and 
that we may not be obliged to return farther on to the 
same subject, we shall indicate at the same time the 
essential developments they have undergone in the sys- 
tems properly so called, So far as the Upanishads deal 
with purely objective pliilosophy, which they seldom do, 
their ideas are easily classified and reduced to known 
categoj'ies. Their cosmogony, for instance, and we may add 
that of tlio Bt'ihinanas in general, only develop the solu- 
tions of which we have already a glimpse in the Hymns. 
At one time it is a first being conceived as a person, 


‘ Tliv liiiHt MiliU mid roUsUo grni'- 
rnl expiwilicm of tlio philmiophic bvii- 
tnmsi ill the Hindus is to this clay that 
Kxeciiti:d by II. T. Colebroolce In his 
famous mmiiuirs, On the Pliilosophy 
of tho Hindus, rpftd fi'ofn 1823-87 
at thu meetings uf the Uoyal Aelatic 
Society, published in vols. i. and ii. 
of the Transactions, and reprinted 
in the author’s MisceUaneous Es- 
nays. The fundamental Sfltraa of 
the six principal systems, Sdnkhyn, 


Voga, XyAya, Vaijeshika, MlraAoisft, 
iinil Veilitnta, have nil been pub. 
lished at ditfetent times, in parti- 
cular from 1851-54 in the editions 
of AUiMidb.dd and of Mirzapore, in 
which Che text is accompanied with 
an English translation. With the 
exception of the Voga.S&trSa, they 
are also edited, texts and comineii- 
turies, in theBibilotbecalndica. The 
edition of tho Mlmftipsft -SQtraa is, 
however, not finished. 
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Prajfi4)ati, viz., or au equal (once we liml Mrityu,^ or 
Deatlj), who, tired of his solitude, “emits,” that is to 
say, draws forth from liimself, everything that exists, 
or who begets it, after Iraviug divided lumaolf in two, 
the one. half male, the otlivr half female.* At another 
time, this first personal and creative being is represented 
as himself prucecdiug from si m.iterisil siilistratum:* in 
the mytliic form, he is Hiraxiijwjarhlia, the golden embryo, 
I^&r&yaim, “ ho who ropo.su.s on tlie waters,” and Virdj, the 
resplendent, who issueil from the world-egg. In both of 
these cases we have to do with uncertain ])nntlieistic con- 
ceptions, which practically resolve themselves into that 
pale and shallow deism which India has often confessed 
with the lips, but which has never won the homage of her 
heart. Besides these two solutions there is still a third. 
Instead of organising itself under the direction of a con- 
scious, intelligent, divine being, the primary substance of 
things is represented as manifesting itself directly without 
the interposition of any personal agent, by the develop- 
ment of the material world and contingent existences.^ 
It is then simply, and by whatever name it may be digni- 
fied, the asat, the non-existent, the iiuletevminate, the 
indistinct, passing into existence — chaos, in other words, 
extricating itself from disorder by its own energies. When 
systematised, this solution will on one side have its coun- 
terpart in the metaphysics of Buddhism, while 011 the 
other it will issue in the S 3 ,hkhya philosophy. The latter, 
in fact, admits a primary material cause, the prakriii, 
one, simple, eternal, essentially active and productive, the 
source of intellectual energies, us well ns of visible and tan- 
gible matter, of intelligence, cimsciousiioss, and the senses, 

‘ Brihridftr. Up., i. 2. f.’ntap. Hi'., x. 5, 3, the first prin- 

° Gopatlia 6r., i. I ; Urihmi^r. olplu is nuniaf, he., thought. 

UP'i 4 4 ! Chilmlog. Up., vi. 2 j ^ Xfisiiiililitilli. Up., i. I { <'»t»p. 

PrajnSup., i. 4; vi. 3 ; Aitar. Up.. lir., xi. I. 0 , f ; TaiU. Soqih., v. 6. 

L I ; (yvetil9vat. Up., vi. 1. Thie 4, 2 ; vii, I, 5, i. 

emiaaioii u very fruijueutly reprv^ * Chiliidog. Up., iii. ig ; Taittir. 

•ented os a sacrifice. Sec heside.? Up,, it I ; ii. 7. 

Taitt. Saiiih., iL 1, I, 4 . In tlie 
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as well as of tlie subtle elements wliich compose the higher 
organisms and the grosser elements of which bodies are 
formed. Outside of this material development, the SfLhkhya 
admits only of individual souls, all, equal, eternal, and 
indeslnictiblo, essentially uninodifiable and passive, pro- 
ducing iit)tliing and doing nothing. Tlio prakfiti ener- 
gises and manifests itself in onler to unite with tlie 
soul nr the pumuhn (for this word, borrowed from cer- 
tain old dualistic myths, and signifying properly tlie 
male, occurs alwny.s in the singular, in contrast with the 
pralcriti, although the purusha is essentially multifold, 
and there is no supreme soul). The part performed by the 
soul is confined to contemplating these manifestations, to 
giving itself up to thi.s uiiioo in .wliich the e.xistence of indi- 
vidual beings is realised, to exjieriencing its pleasures and 
disgusts, until the day when, fully satiated, aud recognising 
itself as radically distinct from matter, it breaks partner- 
ship with it and returns to its primeval liberty. In 'this 
system there is room for beings of every kind, superior 
and inferior to man ; for if all souls are equal, all the 
modifications of the prakriti with which they may unite, 
are not so. But there is haiilly need to .add that these 
beings, in so far as they are capable of reciprocal actions, 
are all finite, and that, pliiloso]ilii(;ally viewed, the system 
is atheistic. And therefore, at a later date, when we shall 
find a certain orthodoxy take shnjie, it will appear in the 
religious literature (whore it has all along played a pro- 
minent part) only in combination with other doctrines, 
which, witli more or less of logical warrant, will intro- 
duce into it the idea of Ood. In the most ancient Upa- 
nishads, on llio other hand, in which the ideas that have 
come out in Llie Sfipkliyn are already in general favour, as 
well as in Buddhism, where tlioy predominate, the system 
is not yet a dualistic one.* We do not yet find opposed 
to the prakriti a purusha radically distinct: everything 

' In the more recent Upaniehads, i« in point of doctrine exactly on the 
on the other liand, it in no hmger ho, tame level oh the Bbagavad-Gltd. 
The (JvetSjv atara Vji., for instance, 
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issues incliscriiniuately from the same blind and dark root, 
and 'we have to do in the passages where these ideas are 
asserted only with a materialistic and atheistic explana- 
tion o£ the universe. 

There is in those treatises still a fourtli solution, which 
to such an extent eclipses all the rest that it may he con- 
sidered as the philosophy proper of tlie Upanisliads, viz., 
the pure pantheism wliich is destined to assume its ulti- 
mate form in the system of tlie Vedilnta. But this master 
doctrine is exactly the ono which there is most risk of 
distorting wlien wc attomiit to reduce it to any accepted 
metaphysical formula. In fact, it is not with a simple 
n priori conception that we have to do here ; pure specu- 
lation here depends on subjective theories, and we here 
for the first time come upon it endeavouring to construe 
God and the universe by starting from man. A minute 
analysis too would be necessary in order to guard against 
miaapprehcusion. At bottom, all the oUbrts of these 
theosophists tend towards one single aim, which has been 
that of all mystic pantheists, the real identity, namely, of 
.subject and object, of man and Go.L But their manner 
of arriving at it here is so peculiar — they start from such 
a distance, witii data that are so innocently assumed, and 
which tliey never dvea)ii of verifying by the w.iy, they 
make so many digre.ssions, they halt so long at certain 
stages and move on so rapidly at others — that in order to 
follow them aright it would he necessary to traverse the 
whole road along witli them ; and that would be a long 
jouriioy ituleed. We shall try to indicat^ anyhow, the point 
from which they embark, and tiiciv point of landing.^ 

They ajipear to have started from the idea that tlie 
piineiplo of life which is in man, tlie dhmn, or self (for 
the word was especially in use as n reflex pronoun, so 
that “ to know the iltmaii ” and ” to know one’s self” were 
synonymous), i.s the same ns that, wliich aiiiinate.s nature. 


’■ In the exposition which follows wise wo should require to ailduce 
we Boppresii the references ; other, the half of the ancient Upauiebads. 
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This principle in man appeared to them to he the pT&7_ia, 
the breath ; the air, or something more subtle than air, tlie 
ether, being the dttnan in niitiire. Or else the dtnian was 
a small being, a iiomuncuUis, a puru^ia, wliicli had its seat 
in the heart, where it was felt stirring, and from which 
it dii'ected llic animal spirits. Here it sat at its ease, for 
it was not larger than the thumb. It could even make 
itself .still smaller, for it was felt making its way along 
the arteries, and could be distinctly seen in the small 
image, the pupil, which is reflected in the centre of the 
eye. A purusha, quite similar, appeared with dazzling 
efiect in the orb of the sun, the heart and eye of the world. 
That wa.s the atmaii of nature, or rather it was the same 
dtman which thus manifested itself in the heart of man 
and the sun ; an invisible opening at the top of the skull 
affording a passage for it to go from the one dwelling- 
place to the other, Gross as these conceptions are, they 
have nevertheless served as a point of departure for one 
of the most imposing and subtle of the systems of onto- 
logy yet known in the history of philosophy; and not 
only liave cliey formed its point of departure, but what is 
much more surprising, they continued to form one of its 
principal axioms. To arrive at their doctrine of iden- 
tity, or, as they call it, advaita, i.e., of non-duality, the 
Hindu theosophists have more than others been reduced 
to make largo demands ou the spontaneous sweep of 
the thought. They had jiot the resources of a subtle psy- 
chology at their service tu establish it in a more learned 
manner, nor those iiypolheses concerning ideas, the logos, 
ur llie pure reason, that legacy from Greek philosophy 
from which oilier mystic sects liave profited so much. 
Thus they have never for once, even when they must 
have seemed to them perplexing, given up those old 
popular ideas, of which prc-intimatioiis occur already in the 
Hymns,* and lo which assent was given without retlecfion 

' The puruaha eeattU in the lieart occurs in Rig-^'ecla, x. 90, I, Com- 
pare Athar.-Veiiii, x. 8, 43- 
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from mere force of liabit. Up to the last they will go 
on speculating about the Utmaii breath and ether, the 
fttman-puruaha of tiie heart, tliu eye, and the sun. 

On the other hand, the point at which they have ar- 
rived is this : the 3,tman is the one, simple, eternal, infinite, 
incomprehensible being, assimhng every form, and itself 
without any, tlie only, yet immovable and immutable 
agent, tlie cause of all action nud all change. It is 
both the material and efficient cause of the world, which 
is its manifo.statio:i, its body. This it draws from its own 
substance, and again absorbs into it, not by necessity, 
however, but by an act of its own will, as the spider spins 
forth and draws back into itself the thread of its web. 
From it proceed and to it return all finite existences, just 
ns sparks leap from the furnace and fall back into it again, 
whilst the multiplicity of those existences no more affects 
its own unity than the formation of the foam and the 
wave affects that of the sea. More subtle than an atom, 
Greater than the areatest of existences, it has nevertheless 
a dwelling, the cavity of the heart of every man. It is 
there that it resides in its fulness, and that it rests re- 
joicing in itself and its works. This direct and material 
immanency of the absolute being in the creature, which is 
the unreasoned and mystic assumption of the system, is 
also its connecting bond. Thanks to this fact, man has 
power over the iltniaii. By intense meditatiou, aided by 
operations in wliich a fanciful physiology plays a pro- 
minent part (for there is not a little materialism at the 
bottom of all these conceptions), ho has only to make bis 
soul literally re-enter his heart again in order to bring 
it into contact with the supreme unity, and enable it to be 
conscious of itself in that unity. Here, it is true, there 
arose some puzzling questions. What room would there he 
for this soul, tliis individual utiniui, i)i\% jiciXlman identical 
witt the iMTavidtman, the supreme atmaii, and yet distinct, 
capable of self-consciousness iu it and yet ignorant of it ? 
How concede personality to it in presence of the absolute 
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being? How deny this to it without imputing to that 
being ignorance, error, and weakness ? What becomes of 
the theory of one sole agent, alongside of the assumption 
that it is in the power of the soul to initiate its return to 
the atman ? For it is the soul which goes to the fttman, 
not the fUman which brings it back to itself ; and the notion 
of grace, with which India will become familiar at a later 
date, is ns good us foreign to the primitive Veddnta.^ 
Those are dilUculties, and there are others besides, which 
the authors of the Upauishads are not the only people who 
have had to face; and it is not astonishing that they have not 
resolved tliein. They describe the states of the jtvatman ; 
they enumerate its organs; they show it involuted in a 
succession of concentric material envelopes, more and more 
dense, which constitute its organs, and restrict in diffe- 
reut degrees its sphere of action and i-ange of Icnowledge.* 
As the image of the sun is distorted and deceptively mul- 
tiplied in agitated water, so the jiviUinan has only distracted 
and mistaken conceptions. It sees only diversity, makes 
the distinction of me and thee, and perceives nothing 
beyond ; but by meditation, conducted according to the 
rules of true science, it can dissipate all these vain images ; 
it sees then that there is only an fltman, and that this 
dtman is itself. If the point is to show it in action, 
it is spoken of as a distinct reality given in experience; 
if, on the contrary, the siiliject is its relation to the para- 
niatman, the said reality ilisperses, and all particularity is 
treateil as pure illusion. In this way tbecUfferent osjiccts 
of the problem are confusedly exhibited, but tlie problem 
itself is by no m(;aii.s resolved, No more do the Sfttras, 
in whicli the old Vedilnta received its tinal form, resolve 
this problem. The author or authors of these Sfltras, 

‘ Tci till' luKt Ilf o\ir rcoolli'ction it nor by yrent knuwltilge j ho whom 
occurs dlutlnctly tormuliiti il only in it cIukisos, thst one ubtnina it ; it 
n singlo passage Ciiiimion to the choonon thcpciiion of that one Aits 
Kathft Up., ii. 23, mill to ttic Miiij- own.” Sou Rliayavad-GI lA, xi. 53. 
diiko U|>,, iii. 2, 3 ; “ Tliis lUinan can Tiiittir. irji., ii. 2-S, ami the loiiy 
lie ubtaincii ni-itlier by nioaiiH of the description, Maitri Up., ii. 5-iv. 2. 
V«Ja nor by force of undtrstJiiiding, 
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■who liavu imposed on themselves tlie knotty task of 
presenting in a didactic and methodic shape the apoca- 
lyptic visions of the Upanishads, and who, except in the 
cases in which they by main force refer to tlie Vedftnta 
certain passages that are in fact inspired by a totally 
different philosophy, have discharged tliis task with a truly 
noble fidelity, do, in fact, concede to tlie individual soul 
and to finite beings in general a practical experimental 
existence, but tliey deny to them reality in the absolute 
sense of the term. Thus they come at length to maintain, 
for instance, the existence of a personal God,^ of an l9vara 
yr Lord, distinct both from the world which he governs 
and from the Absolute, a notion which is not unfamiliar to 
the ancient Upanishads, but foreign, as it could not help 
being, to passages purely Vedlntic. lint, for all that, the 
doctrine of being taught in the Vedftntu Sfltras, although it 
is more elaborated, does not perceptibly difier from that of 
the old texts. It is only in the philosophy of the sects, in 
what may be called the now Vcilflnta, in certain Upanishads 
of more recent date, in \.\\c.Bhagavad-GUd and in the Vtddnla 
adva, that an attempt will be made to formulate with any 
exactness a railical solution. In this system, the finite world 
does not exist ; it is the production of the Mdyd, of the 
deceptive magic of God, a mere spoctacle whore nil is illu- 
sion, theatre, actors, and piece alike, a “ play ” without 
purpose, which the Absolute “ plays ” with himself.* The 
ineffable and the 'incouceivable is the only real. 

The doctrine of illusion is not, however, peculiar to the 
Vedfinta; it affected the core of the Sflfikhya philosophy 
as well. The piakfiti of this last was ideniilied with the 
Mftyfl ; and the purusha, from the manifold which it was in 

‘ Bee PrntiKulA DAsa Mitm, '‘A Bancom, sive tic TheolognincnlBYp. 
Dialiijfno on the Vodivntto Concep- tinnticoniin, Bonnte. 1833 j endeepe* 
titjp of Bmhnm,” In the Journ. of tho cially A. Bruinine, Bijdragu tot de 
Roy. As. Boo., t. X. p. 33. Oompare Kcnnia van den VedAnta, Leiden, 
^aAkar* on the VedAntftSfltra, iv. 3, 1871. 

7 p, 1 1 19, ed, op athe Biblio- ^ See Bhartrihari, iii. 43, ed, 
theca Indica. For the doctrine of Bulilen. 

^ankAra see F. H. Windischnmnn, 
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the original system, became the one and the absolute 
being. Under this new phase, the Stiakhya and the 
Vedanta difTer only in terminology and the details of 
exposition. Tlie Bhagavad-Glta, for instance, and several 
Upnnislmds,^ are connected as much with the one system 
as with the other, Or rather, for it matters little how we 
expound nnd denominate things which we deny, there is 
in these writings only one system, pure idealism, very 
closely related lo the other extreme, pure nihilism^. The 
Sihkhyn and the Veddiita, in their twofold form, will 
almost by themselves alone meet all the demands made 
upon the metaphysical systems of the Vishnuite and 
^ivaite redigions. Of the four other great official sys- 
tems, the Yoija is rather a manual of mystic exercises 
than a philosophy; the Nydya (logic and criticism) 
and the Vai^,cshilca (the physical theory of the world) 
treat too remotely of religious matters to find place here ; 
and, finally, the Mimdm^d is only the extension, in the 
form of a critical examination, of the ritualistic litera- 
ture of the Brfthmapas and the Smritis. It is opposed to 
speculation ; it recognises the gods only so far as they are 
specially mentioned in the liturgical formulas, and several 
of those who profess to teach it* explicitly refuse to con- 
cede the Vedic quality, that is to say the quality of revealed 
scripture, to the J^idnaluiula, i.e., to everything which does 
not bear directly upon the ciiltus. 

It would lie to give a quite imperfect idea of the Upa- 
nishads, however, if we emphasised only the purely meta- 
physical side of them. These singular books, though of a 
eharacter so heterogeneous, are still more practical than 
speculative. They address themselves more to man as 
man than to man ns tliiukcr; their aim is not so much 
to expound systems as to teach the way of salvation. 

' For example, the ^vetS;vatara pp, 2, 4, Bibl. ludlco. lu regard'Cu 
Up. tills atheistic and merely ritualistic 

’’ The school of Prabhllkara. See school, see inoreoTCr Burnell's Clas- 
Satyavrata S&ma<;ramii>'8 notes in stfied Index of the Sanskrit MSS. in 
his edition of the S&uia-Veda, voL L the palace at Taiiiore, ii. 84. 
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They are pre-eminently exhortations to the spiritual life, 
perplexed and confused indeed, but delivered at times with 
a pathos that is both lofty and affecting. It seems as if 
the whole religious life of the period, which we miss so 
much in the ritualistic literature, had become concentrated 
ill these writings. ITotwithstandiug their pretensions to 
mystery, they are in the main works that aim at prose- 
lytism, but a proselytisin prosecuting its task within a 
limited circle. The tone which prevails in them, especially 
in their manner of address uud in the dialogue, in which 
there is at times a toucli of singular sweetness, is that 
of a preaching which appeals to the initiated. In this re- 
spect nothing in the literature of the Brahmans so much 
resembles a Sfltra of Buddhism as certain passages of the 
ITpanishads, with this difference, however, lime for eleva- 
tion of thought and style these passages far surpass all 
that we as yet know of the sermons of Buddhism. When 
that remarkable man, R^mmolum Eoy, 'i ho undertook at 
the beginning of this century to reform Hinduism, ex- 
pressed his belief that if a selection were made from the 
Upanishads it would contribute more than any other pub- 
lication to the religious improvement of his people, he was 
not the victim of an altogether groundless delusion. It is 
on this, the religious and practical side of the Upanishads, 
that we have still to say a few words. 

After the brief sketch which we have given above of 
the doctrine of these books, it is hardly necessary to say 
that, in the view of their authors, the separated condition 
of the soul, which is the cause of mental error, is also the 
cause of moral evil Ignorant of its true nature, the soul 
attaches itself to objects unworthy of it, Every act which 
it performs to gratify this attachment entangles it deeper 
in the perishable world ; and as it is itself itnperislinble, 
it, is coiidemiied to a perpetual series of changes. Once 
dragged into the saimdra, into the vortex of life, it passes 
from one existence into another, without respite and with- 
out rest. This is the twofold doctrine of the karman, i.c., 
the act by wliich the soul determines its own destiny, 
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and of the punarhiiava, i.e., tlie successive re-birtbs in which 
it undergoes it. This doctrine, which is henceforth the 
fundamental hypothesis common to all the religions and 
sects of India, is found formulated in the Upanisliuils for 
the first time, In tlie most ancient portions of tlie Brfih- 
manaa it appears of small actount, and with less range of 
application. The faith wo find there seems simply to he 
that the iiinfi who has led an immoral life may be con- 
demned to, retxiru into this world to undergo here an 
existence of misery. Be-hinh is only a form of punish- 
ment; it is the opposite of the celestial life, and tanta- 
mount to the infernal. It is not yet what it is here, and 
what it will continue to he eveutnally, tlie state of personal 
being, a state which luay be realised in endlessly diverse 
forms of being, from that of the insect up to that of the 
god, but all of ecpial instability, and subject to relapse.' 
It is ilnpossible to fix the period at which this old belief 
found iu the new metaphysical ideas the medium favour- 
able to its exiiansion ; but it is certain that from the end 
of the sixth century before our era, when ^fikyamuni was 
meditating his work of salvation, the doctrine, such as it 
appears in the Upanisliads, was almost complete, and 
already deeply rooted in the popular conscience. With- 
out this 2’oint d'appui the spread of Buddhism would 
hardly he intelligible. 

As the state of separation and ignorance is for the soni 
a fallen state, so tiie cessation of that state, the retupu to 
unity, is salvation, As soon ns the soul has acquired the 
perfect iimnedinte certainty that it is not difterent from 
the supreme atmaii, it no longer c-xporiences doubts or 
desires. It still acts, or rather the consequences of its 
previous actions still act for it, almost as the wheel of the 
potter continues to revolve when the wurknian has ceased 
to turn it. But as water passes over the leaf of the lot^is 
without wotting it, so these acts no lonuer aflbet the soul. 
It attaches itself no longer to anything ; it no longer sins ; 

' Bribadtr. Up., iv. 4, 5, 6 ; vL 2, l6 ; Chando);. Up., v. 10, 3-8 ; Mundaka 
Xtp., i, 2, 10, 4 o. 
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t1ie“boud of the karmnii” is broken; unity is virtually 
restored. This is the yoga, the state of union. He who 
brings it about, the yogin, is a sovereign being, over whom 
nothing perishable has power any more, for whom the 
laws of nature no longer exist, who is “ emancipated ” ‘ 
from this HCc. Deatli evuii will Ijc able to add nothing to 
his bliss; it will only nbuli.sh what already no longer 
exists for him, the last appearance of duulicys This will 
he the final deliverance {luoksha), tlie complete and final 
nb3oi|)tion into the one only being ; or as, by borrowing au 
expression from Bud<lbism, we shall find it expressed at 
a later date, this will be the extinction, Nindifo. 

The practical coiisequeuce of such a doctrine as this can 
be only a morality of renunciation, and to underrate, if not 
to scorn, every established cultus. There is consequently 
very little mention of positive duties in the Upanishads. 
The esseniiul matter is to .stirte desire, and the ideal of the 
devout life is thac led by the SaiiHi/<Mi7i, “of the man 
who has renounced everything, the anchorite.”^ In the 
Sinritis and in the Codes of laws, which have preserved 
for us the requirements of a nioialily at once more worldly 
and more veal, this kind of life is ordinarily perinilUid 
only to old people after a well-spent life.^ But the 

* OhAndof. Up., iv. 14, 3 ; v. 24, study of tho Ve(Ja), t<i the manes ol 
3 ; Katha. t'p., vL 14, 15, 18 ; Ij've- their ancestors (by tiegetting a son), 
td^vat. Up., ii. 12-15. I" general, amitotliegodsibypurforinajiceofthe 
the ancient Upanisbads describe sacriliceH), Manu ir, 257, Tlie quee- 
the b«stitudc of tlie Atman and the tiun,U’Iiichhn.siiovcrbeen rightlysct- 
finui emancipation ratiier than tlie tied, isdebatedat ]engtli,Apustam!)a 
j'Svanmititti, emancipation from this Ub. S.. ii. 23, 3-iI. 24, 15, S^,onthe 
life. What is noticeable, they keep onehand, (zautaiiiniii, I; ontheother, 
illeocu in regard to the lidiSiit, nr Mann iv. 35-37 and YAjitav, iii, 57. 
sueematurul fncultiea (such as the The rnln gonerulty accepted is that a 
gift of ubiquity, the pna-er of flying dvija must pusH through tlie four suc- 
tbrougli tlie air, sc.), which the ceMive xtages of student (bralnim- 
Yoga aud also tliv Vedftnta SiMrus cilrin), lioiisehotder (grihastha), un. 
(iv. 4, 17-21, p. 1 150, eil, of the Bibl. chorite (vanujirastha), and ascetic 
Ind.) ascribe to the jlvanmiikta. (RannyAHUi). These are the four 

••Brihadir. Cp., iii. 5, I ; iv, 4, itcramtu, Thu Vuiiaprusthaa, “in- 
22 ; vi. 2, 1 $ 1 liatlia Up., vi. 14 ; habitants of tho forest,” the WiSioi 
Mupdaka Up., i. 2, 1 1 ; iii. 2, 6. of the ulaasic autliors, forincil n set 

• After tliey linvu discharged tin- of colonies devoted to a contem- 
“three debU"to the rishis (in the plativi- life, and practising a parti. 
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Upanisliads do not seem to pay respect to these restric- 
tioiis,' from which, moreover, ardent natures must have 
easily shaken themselves loose. Buddha, according to 
the legenil, had not readied his thirtieth year when ho 
quitted his family; and in the most ancient Upanisliads 
we see, what is nuieli more alien still to the spirit of 
Brahmanism, that a wandering religious life was em- 
braced even hy women.® On iho other hand, the extra- 
vagances of aseetieism occupy small space and find slender 
favour in these treatises. They prescribe renunciation 
and contemplation indeed ; hut mortifications, prolonged 
fastings, nudity, all held from that time in very high 
iionour, .are base practices which their theosophy disdains. 
Tlie standpoint from whicli they regard these obsen-ances 
ajipeurs to bo that of liuddhism, which cotidemna them. 
There is not any more mention of tliose insane and cruel 
]ienauces which we see exalted so much, for instance, in 
t)ie epic poetry, the hideous spectacle of which the majority 
of tlie Hindu sects have up to our own day been so fain 
to parade ; and yet it is probable that these extravagances 
had ilieir adepts from that time. The companions of 
Ale.xander noticed the e.xistenee of them among the San- 
ny.lsins of the Punjab in the fourth centuiy;* and we 
know, by the account of the death of Calanos, wliicli 
Plutarcli has preserved for us,^ that tlie custom of religious 
suicide dates from a period as early. 

liiilur ritiiftl, Here the masU-r livuii, iii. 6 and 8j it sapms to au|ipi>rt our 
1‘urrounded by Ida wifi- anddipciplc!, InterprcCatlun. Soe the toHtiuony 
lint in th« obeervanvu of clmstity of NKarchiiM in Strabo xv, i, cap. Ixvi, 
(<,lakuat, act i.). Knr tbe sannyAum '' Straboxv. i, cap. Ixi., Ixiia The 
tllu inatriiiiiiiiial tic waa ciitliely Snifiti prcxcribea tlioxo observances 
broken (BribadOr. Up., iv. ;). He only os nn expiation for certain do. 
lived a 1 i>no witiioutany fixed abode, finite faults. They are condemned 
and was no longer bound down to in a general way, Bbaguvad (>tM, 
practise any obsorvancu of the cultue vl, iC; xvii, 5, 6 , 19. 

(SonnytoalTp. and AnipeyaUp., cd. * Plutarcii, Alexander, Ixix.; Stra. 
of tho Bibliotli. Indiciv, p. 34 and 39). bo, xv. I, cap. Ixxlii. See the suicide 

^ See, for exiiinple, CliAiidog. Upo Z«nnanoehi‘)pia at Athene under 
ii. 23, I. .Vugimtu!!, Strabo, ibid. 1, cap. Ixxiii. 

’ Chllndog. Up., iv, 4, 2. Thu Suicide i» coiidcnnied in a genera] 
pas-sage is doubtful, hut compared way by tlio Snipti : Apastomba Dh. 
with such scenes ae BrIhadAr, Up., S., i. 28, 17 ; Manu, v. 89; Ybjha. 
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As for the traditioiial ciiltiig, it is clear that the tendency 
of the philosophy of the Upaiiishads is to destroy it. It 
is no more directly assailed than the established mo- 
rality; but no one expects to attain the supreme good 
tlirough it, any more than tiirough the disoharge of the 
ordinary duties of life. Sacritioe is only an act of pre- 
paration ; it is the beet of acts, but it is an act, and its fruit, 
consequently, perishable. Accordingly, although whoh.^ 
sections of these treatises are taken up exclusively witli 
speculations on the ritesd what they Leach upon this 
point may he suiimied up in these words of the Mundaka 
Upanishad: “Know the atman only, and away with 
everything else ; it alone is the bridge to immortality.” ® 
Tlie Veda itself and the whole circle of sacred science are 
quite ns sweepiugly consigned to the second plane.^ The 
Veda is not the true brahman ; it is only its retlection ; and 
the science of this imperfect brahman, this gabdahrakman, 
or brahman in words, is only a science of a lower order. 
The true science is that which has the true, brahman for 
its subject, the parahrah/man or supreme brahman; that 
is to say, tlie ^tman which reveals itself directly in the 
human heart Tlii.s employment of the old name for 
prayer, afterwards for the revealed Veda, brahman in the 
neuter, to designate the Absolute, an application of it 
which we observe bare for the first time, and into which 
the primitive sense of energy still enters so conspicuously, 
was not altogether new, since we find it already in tlie 
Atharva-Veda.* But it is from the date of the Upanishada 
that it passes into general use, and it is in them first that. 


Vftlkya, iii. 154; udprubably, where 
the modeit inoet nnuroUy adopted 
arc enumerated, Gautama, xlv, 12, 
Compare Mcgaatlieii ex in Sti'a^buiXV.!, 
cap. Ixviii. But it ie preecribed ne 
an dtpiation for certain crimex : 
Apastanba Dh. S , i. 25, 3-7, 12 ; 
i. 28, 15 ; Gautama, xxii, 2, 3, he. 
£von in tbie cseo it is condemned by 
HArUa.olted by Apastainbu,!. 28, ib. 


^ For example, the seotions i., v., 
vi. of the Brihad&r. Up., and I., ii,, ilL 
of the Ob&ndog. Up. 

ii. 2, 3, See Bhagavad-Gltu, 
xvlii, 66. 

3 Cbdndog. Up., vii. i ; Mundaka 
Up., i. I, 4, 5. See Bhagavad-filtfi, 
ii. 45 ; ix. 21. 

‘ X. 7, 17, 24, 32 j X. 8, I, he. 
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with or without attributive, it is, to the exclusion of almost 
every other, accepted in this sense. At the same time the 
practice arose of designating hy Brnhm9, in the masculine, 
the personal God, the first manifestation of the Absolute, 
the PrajfLpnti of tiio ancient texts, the creator and grandairo 
(^tdmaJtn) of all e.xislonces. 

But this science of the true brahman is not one of those 
whidi can be taught by words. The admission of the doc- 
trine of identity is already doubtless something, but it 
is only the point of departure. At first it was thought 
enough to possess the perfect notion, the thorough and 
permanent certainty of this identity; but soon more was 
required. It was maintained that the soul must have an 
immediate perception of it, and feel itself in union with tlio 
Absolute. It is here that tliis haughty theosophy collapsi'.s 
and pays the penalty of its disdain of all practice and ob- 
servance. For long special powers of vision were ascribed 
to dreams t and ecstatic pbemomena. They were believed 
to afford a means of communication with the invisible 
world and with the deity ; they were conceived to be 
the true philosophic method, the way to the Yoga and 
salvation. There is, therefore, in the Upanishads, espe- 
cially in those of less antiquity, a complete theory given 
of the ecstatic state and the means of inducing it ; * such 
as a protracted bodily stilluess, a stupifying fixity of 
look, tile mental repetition of strange sets of formulae, 
meditations on the unfathomable mysteries contained in 
certain monosyllables, such ns the famous om, which is 
the brahman itself, suppression of tlio breath, a succes- 
sion of sleep-inducing exercises, by which they fancied 
they charmed the vital spirits into the thought, the 
thought into the soul, concentrated this lust entirely 

* Alreftiiy, in Rig-Veda, viii. 47, plomcnt by the commentary of R4. 
14. nmtlrtba, p. yy.orl. of the BibiPIad.) 

' Kafha Up., ill. 13. Tlie two are entirely taken up with these 
6rst sections of the Oret&fvatara exercises. In tlio Uarbba Up., 4. 
Up. and the 6tli of tlie Maitrt Up, the fictiis already prepare* for this 
(diHoribed, it is true, ns A'Ai/u or sup- in the maternal womb. 
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in the brain, and thence conveyed it back into the 
heart, where the supreme 3.tman liolds his seat. It i-s 
useless, however, to dwell on these processes, to which a 
strange physiology may lend a certain appearance of 
singularity, but which reaiipear again in almost the same 
terms in the stock-in-trade of many other sects of tho 
enlightened. They have been collected and expounded 
ex pro/em in the system which more particularly bears 
the name of Yoga. Conscientiously observed, they can 
only issue in folly and idiocy ; and it is, in fact, under the 
image of a fool or an idiot that the wise man is often 
delineated for us in the Purdvas, for instance.^ 

We are not required to judge here of the speculations of 
the Upanishads, nor to insist more at large on the con- 
clusions to which this first attempt at tho philosophy of 
the absolute would inevitably lead. It is only loo evident 
how little disposed this system is to subject itself to the 
test of experience, how much it Costers spiritual pride, 
that sin of the race with which tlie Greeks were so struck 
when they first came into relation with the Brahmans ; - 
how, even when stripped of its exliavagances, it lends to 
enervate the conscience, and wb.at a melancholy idea, in 
short, it presupposes of life. This last aspect of the 
matter has often been insisted on ; and in these aspira- 
tions after a state which, in our view, is very much akin 
to annihilation, some would have heard the wail of a people 
unhappy and tired of life. This is an explanation which 
we, for our part, think must be accepted with extreme 
reserve, even in regard to Buddhism, which lias, however, 
been much more inclined to the pessimist theory of life. 
The premises once assumed, the metaphysical deductions 


' See the Ic);onil o( King Bharntn, 
Vishnu P., ii, ch. xiii. t ii. p, 316 of 
the tl^nslation hy II. H, Wilmn, 
od. HftU ; and the vow of folly, the 
“untnattavrata," ibid., i. ch. ix. t. i. 

p. 133. 

- See the narmtive of thu inter- 


view of Onesicritus with the Brah- 
mans ill I'lutai-cb, Alexander, Ixv. ; 
Stmbo, XV., cap. Ixiv., Ixv. ; Megn-* 
theniK Pragmonta, pp. 140, 141, ed. 
Sciiwanbeok. Compare the le<;cii.| 
of Railc>'a, ChAtidog. Up., iv. i 
and 2. 
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follow witli somewhat of.the rigour of fate ; and even if we 
ventured to seek them there ever so little, they must follow 
from the primary assumptions of the system, which have 
nothing in common with disgust of life. The.se doctrines, 
therefore, appear to us to be from the first much more 
instinct with the spirit of speculative daring than the 
sense of sufl'ei'ing and weariness. It is, nevertheless, true 
that they are far from wearing a serene aspect, and that, 
notwithstanding tlieii uuquesiionablu sublimity, they have 
hud in the end a depressing effect upon the Hindu mind.i 
They have accustoniod him to recognise no' medium be- 
tween mental excitement and torpid indifference, and 
tliey have in the end impressed upon all he produces a cer- 
tain monotonous cliaracter, compounded of satiety and un- 
gratified zeal. For (and it is the last remark which we have 
to make here) these doctrines will not only be transmitted 
in the school as a philosophic system, but all the aspira- 
tions, good and bad, of the Hindu people will henceforth 
find in them their fit expression. They will supply to all 
the sects a theological science of a high order. Some 
will be inspired by them as , with an ideal, and under 
their inspiration will arise at intervals a set of works 
of incomparable elevation and delicacy of sentiment, 
while others will drag them down to their own level, 
and treat them as a re])ertory stored with cominon- 
jilaces. The less religious will borrow from them the 
externals of devotion ; the baser sort and more worthless 
will wrap tliemsolves up in their mysticism and appro- 
priate their formuho. It is witli the word brahman and 
deliverance oh his lips that the alchemist will form to 
himself a redigLou of his aearcli for the philo.sopher's stone, 
that tlio votaries of Ka,li will slaughter their victims, and 
certain of the (jlivuites will give themselves over to them 
riotous revels, It is not easy to explain declensions so 
profound as tliese, liappening alongside of such works as 

’ 5ee P. Pc^auJ, Lu Feasimieme Bribinaiu<iue, iu Amules da Musds 
Guimst, vol. i. 
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the Bluigavad-Gitd, the Kural, aud even certaiu portions of 
the Piirdnas; and no literature so demonstrates as this 
does the vanity of mysticism and its inability to found 
anything that will prove durable. The. number of times 
tliat minds of no ordinary stamp have in this way tried 
to reconstruct the wrk of tlie Upanislmds is truly pro- 
digious. The majority of these attempts differ from eucli 
other only in certain details of facts, and we shall not 
have any need even to enumerate them. What may be 
said of all of them is, that tin*}' are always, and very 
drearily too, telling the same story over and over again; 
at the outset an efldrt full of spirit and instinct with lofty 
aims, followed soon after by an irredeemable collapse, and. 
as final result, a new sect an<l a new superstition. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that in the course of those 
idle, barren discussions, rugged good sense has at times had 
its revenge, and that to such day-dreams it has been able to 
reply with scepticism, scoffing, and cynical negation. Aa 
early as the Rig-Veda, we iind mention of people who 
denied the existence of Tndra.^ In the IJriilimanas ilio 
question is sometimes asked if thore really is another life 
and the old scholiast Yftska, who is ordinui ily supposed 
to have lived in the fiflli century before Christ, finds him- 
self obliged to refute tlie opinion of teacliers of much more 
ancient date than himself, who had pronounced the Veda 
to be a tissue of nonsense.’* This vulgar scepticism, which 
must not bo confounded with the speculative negations 
of tlie Sflbkliya and Rudilhism, whoso sneering attitude 
contrasts so forcibly with tlie timorous spirit of the 
inodorn Hindus, appears to have reckoned at oue timo a 
goodly number of adherents. The most ancient desig- 
nation we find applied to them is tliat of Xftstika (a 
derivative of na asti, non c.it), “ those who deny.” * Tliey 

' Rig-Vedo, ii. 12, 5; vill. 100, ,1. 4. turf life." Compare the eloquent 

* Taittir. Saiph., vi. i, 1, 1 ; Ka- panea^'e directed against them, 

tha Up., i. I, 20. Bhagarad-GitA, xvi, 6, iwj. ; and .T. 

* Klnikta, L 15, 16, Muir’s Metrical Translatiun,: fnm: 

* Specifically, "who deny a fii- Sanscrit Writers, pp. 12-22, 1871/ 
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appeal- to have formed associations, more or less avowed, 
under the title of Cd'ndkas (from the name of one of their 
teachers) and Lokdi/atas, or “ secularists.” Like other sects, 
they Imd their Sfttras, ascribed, doubtless in derision, 
to Bfihaspati, tlie puru or preceptor of the gods. Their 
doctrine is represeiitedas an absolute scepticism, and their 
morality, whicli has been jjreserved to us in certain floka$, 
or couplets written with much veric, and escribed to the 
same Brihnspati, is a simple call to enjoyment : " So long 
as life lasts, delight thyself and live well; when once the 
body is reduced to a.shes, it will revive no more,” * 

' HSya^a has Jevoted to tliu Car- autliom of the KS?ika Vptti,. who 
vftlcnB tlio first cliiiptot uf his Sarva- were probably Jainae, ucribo this 
dat^anasaflgrahe ; the greatest part ill-conceivedsystemtOtheBuddhists. 
of this chapter will bo found, as Max Miiller, in the Academy for the 
translated by Cowell, in the new 2;th September j88o, p. 224, The 
edition of the MiscoDaneous Essays Buddhiats, on the other hand, father 
of Colebroolte, t 5 . p. 456. The it upon tho Brahmans. Milinda- 
" false science of Bribaspati ” is de- pabho, p, 10. 
nuunoed, Maitrl Up., vii. 9. The 
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Tbe Hrdhtdans, cuatoilier* of the ViiJa and tradition. — Formatirm of ao 
ortliodox Brahiiiaiiical literature, po]>ulaTly acccHeible : ItlMsa, Purity 
Codes of Lawa — Monotheistio tendencies : Brahml,— From the time 
of Qahkaru especially, VedAntism becomes more and more the sole 
orthodox exponent of speoulative Brahmanism. — Modifications intro- 
duced into tbe ancient cultua : tbo doctrine of abinisA and the aboli- 
tion of animal sacrifice. — Gradual decay of the ceremonial observances 
of the ancient rituoL — The Vedas ceased to be studied ; revived study 
of them due to European scientific interest in them. 

The religion which we have just expounded is properly 
Brahmanism, the religion of the Brahmans. Very diffe- 
rent from those which we have still to examine — some of 
which. Buddhism and Jainism, broke off from them at the 
first, wliile others, the different forms of Vishnuism and 
^ivoism, were adopted by them and flourished under 
their guidance, but never belonged to them to such an 
extent that they could not dispense with their service — 
the latter is very much tlieir work and property. It would 
not have arisen without them, it could not subsist without 
them, and without them it would liave disappeared, leaving 
us some defaced memorials perhaps, but certainly not a 
single autlieutio testimony ; and just this has been the 
secret of the vigour and continued existence of their caste, 
80 feeble and worthless as an organisation, tliat it always 
regained the consciousness of its mission as the guanliau 
of tradition. Notwithstanding the zeal with which they 
have thrown themselves info theosophy and the devo- 
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tional systems of the sects, notwithstanding the leading 
and divinely authoritative part, as it were, they have 
managed to play in connection with the new religions, 
they have never ceased to watch over this ancient trust. 
It is pjobable that several cetjturies before our ora many 
of them had adopted, alongside of their own poculiar doc- 
trines, religious beliefs of dinbrciit origin, and it will b(! 
our hiisiucss, as we proceed, to notice particularly some of 
the religious forms duo to these compromises. In their 
ihi'iirelLcal studies, liowever, which are conformable to 
tliuir traditional customs and their ancient literature, they 
have oil tlie whole reiimiiied faitliful to tlic accepted theo- 
retic of llie i;a5t ; and this not only among the Mlm^naists, 
who were tradition incaniate, but even among the Vedaii- 
lins, who hud wry muiiy more points of affinity with all 
ilie innovations. It i.s ihe very same cultus at bottom 
lliiit we find described successively in the Br^hmaijas, the 
SftU'as, tlie Pniyogas, and other treatises that are still 
more modern. The Smritis, altirougli of different dates, con- 
tain for tlie most part nothing sectarian. When Patafijali, 
who is, liowever, the reputed author of the Yogasfltras, the 
most eccentric of the pliilosophical systems, pleads in the 
iiitroiluction to Iiis Muiiablidshya (in the second century 
i)efure Ulirist) the chiinis of grammatical studies, he takes 
iqi exactly the same ground as the ancient Yflska, thai, 
viz,, Ilf till? Vedie e.xegesis.* ^aiikara in the eighth cen- 
tury, Slyiir.ia in the fourleeutli, were Vaishpavas, and even 
reputed to have been iiicat'Dations of Vishi>u, though of 
this there is not much t?videnoe whim they comment, tlie 
line on the Veddntasflli'ii.s iiiid the Upanishads, and the 

other on the whole of the great Viidio collections.® In the 

« 

' Wieli Rr„ ii. 3, Z, 6, unit godi</’ J. A Dubrils, Msuni den 

Manu, x<, S.|, umiiparc Hiioh pu- couples do I’ludo, t, p. i86, aiidO. 
augeu oa Blulijiiviilii.f'iir., iii. lO, 17. EohtUngk, Indinche Spriiche, No. 
A iiiodorn voniu oE 11 provevbiul euBt 7552, t. iii. p, 607, 2d eu. 

Bays, *' Tha entiro wmld depi'iids on ^ MahMihflshya, i, I, I, pp. I-5, eil, 
tilt) gods, the gndti dopend mi the Kiislhorn. 

iimutris, the mantras depund on the * The commontary of Sdya^ia nii 
I’iiuliiaaiis ; thu tSruImmiis are my theAtharva-VGda,\vIiich,atonetiiiie 
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philosophical treatises, a conspicuous element is polemic 
against the difTerent doctrines of the sects, hut it is one 
^vhich is strictly scholastic. Even in the great reaction on 
the offensive against Buddhism, which was begun in tho 
Dokhan in tho seventh and eighth centuries by the schools 
of Kutn&rila and of ^ahkara,* and in which sectarian pas- 
sions played, in reality, u decisive part, there is nothing in 
the authentic documents anyhow that have been studied till 
now but what appear.^ to be resolvable into simple meta- 
physical discussions. If we confined ourselves to this 
literature, we would say that Brahmanical India has never, 
outside of its Veda, recognised anything but some philo- 
sophical systems, and we could hardly realise the existence 
of those powerful religious movements which are revealed 
to us ill the epic poetry, in profane literature, and in the 
immense mass of writings belonging to the .sects. Never 
indifferent to the interests of the present, and with very 

Affirmed, at aootber denied to c^iet, ^niru) of the Smdrtaa Brahmass, and 
had become more than suspected liiodiu I38i)attlic monasteiyof QriiV 
{Burnell, Taip^abr., p. xxi. ; Hau^ ;'eri in the Myaore. Buruell has ad- 
in the Zeitsch. der Ueutscli. Mor- vuucaU the hypothesis, by no roeaiii 
gonl. Gesellsch., sviii. p. 304 ; Max improbable, that Siiynna and Mhd- 
Milllor, in the Academy, 3 let Janu- liava, who are reputed to be brotliera, 
ary 1874), has just been disoorered. and divide tho honour of producing 
.See tho letters of Shankar Fandu- tho majority of these commentaries, 
rang Pandit, Max Miiller, and G. are in reality one and the somo per- 
Biihler, in tho Academy of the 5tU sonage. 

and 12th June 18S0. Tho AtUarva- ‘ Kortho age of ICumarila Bhatpk, 
Vuda, wliich is completely unknown see Burnell, Samavidli&nabnlbinoiia, 
to-day in the South, theuativeregion introd., p. vi. ^a&kara Acfiiya is 
of Shyapa, and whiah as early as tho generally placed in the eighth cen- 
HevonteoQth century was considered tury ; per^ps we must accept the 
lost (Burnell in the Indian Antiq., ninth rather. The best accredited 
vlii. 99, and OlassiBod Index of the tra>lition represents him as bom on 
Tanjore MSS., 1 . 37), was certainly the joth of the month of Mldbava 
known favourably thuru before, siuco (April-May) in 788 a.o. Ind. Stu- 
use is made of it in the Apastainlu <llun, t. xiv. p. 353. Other tradi- 
Uharma-Satra, which in all prubabi- tions, it is true, place him in the 
lity was composed in Southern India, sucond and the fifth oenturiet. Ind. 
G. Biihler, Swred Laws of the Aryaa, Alitii)., i. 361, vii. 282. The author 
L pp. XXV. and xxx. Vor informa- uf the Uabistftn (ii. 141), ou thcotlier 
tion about Shynna sec Burnell, espe- hand, bring.s him as far down as the 
cially Varnv'ehrjkhmapOt preface, p. coniiueoceuientof the fourteenth. 

V. sej. He was principal chief (jagad- 
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imperfect resources on the whole at their disposal, the 
lirahmans have thus, during more than twenty centuries, 
preserved their ancient heritage with a fidelity for which 
not only modern science, but India also, owes them no 
small gratitude. For if in the midst of this fiood of 
dreamy speculations there has been anything vitally ser- 
viceable in the past history of this people, it is the conti- 
nuity of the pure tradition of Brahmanism, in spite of its 
fondness for routine and its disregard of the lessons of 
experience, the exclusiveness of its creed, and its profound 
want of charity. No sectaiiau movement has on the whole 
produced anything of such solidity as the old Smritis, 
anything .so independent and so purely intellectual as 
certain philosophic Sfttras. The vaidiJea, who knows by 
heart and teaches to his disciples one or several Vedas, 
which he still understands at least in part, is superior to the 
sectarian guru, with his unintelligible mantras, his amulets, 
and his diagrams ; the gdjUika, who possesses the complex 
science of ancient sacrifice, must he ranked above the illi- 
tei'ate attendant of a temple and an idol ; and the agni- 
hotriii, who, while diligent in his own business, keeps up his 
sacred fires, and, with his wife and children, conforms to 
the prescriptions of his hereditary ritual, is a more service- 
able and moral being than the fakir and even the Buddliist 
inoiiW, 

We shall not attempt to trace Brahmanism in its decline 
tlirougli that long period during which it was only one of 
tlio phases of that many-shaped I’roteus called Hinduism, 
and in the course of which it came to he so intimately 
mixed up witli the sectarian religious that we can now 
only separate it from them by an act of abstraction. There 
are certain points, however, wliicli it is important we should 
notice. 

Almost all ancient religions literature was esoteric, or 
became so at length. The Veda was more or less so 
by right, since it could be transmitted only by oral 
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instruction, from Tvliicb women and the menial class were 
strictly excluded,^ and which in the end was adtlressed 
only to the Brahmans. The hooks connected with it 
were so in point of fact ; * for tlicy either presuppose a 
knowledge of the Veda, or else tlieir form is such that 
only the initiated could understand tliem : no profane 
person would have boon able to read u Slltra. for example. 
The art of writing having become general, and regard 
being had, perhaps, to the practice common among the 
sects, attempts were made, without trespassing on the 
sacred domain of the Veda, to reproduce under a more 
accessible form such doctrines as were of more general 
interest than others. We think we must instance the 
majority of the Upanishads as the first attempt that 
was made in this direction, particularly the small ones, 
which arc of a character specially adapted to the common 
iotolligence. Other monuments of tliis litcniUire have 
perished, or have only come down to us very Tiiatcvially 
altered, such as the old epic and legendary collections, the 
ancient I tihfisa and the ancient Pur?ina, so often referred to, 
and of which certain imsectaiian portions of the Maha* 
hhfirata may give, perhaps, some idea. At a later period 
the numerous Dharmagdsiras, or codes of laws, such as 
those of Manu, of Yajiiavalkya, and others,* were drawn up 


’ The TTpRoa^Mim the presenta- 
tion of tho (lupil to the master, is 
confined by the whole Sniriti to tho 
male ohiUren of the dvijae, i.e., of 
the memhure of the three euperior 
caetes, which have net by their neg< 
ligonco forfeited their right to initia- 
tion. Tficf^fidra is expreealy excluded 
(Apascuuiba Dh. S.,f. I, 5). In thia 
resjiect, there cnnbenodoobtiitwoviUl 
be II line liituresting to know to what 
extent the nun -Brahmans availed 
themselves of tlivir right. But tlie 
docs not concern itself much 
with any excejit the Brahmans, and 
what it eaye of the other caetes is 
almost always to be disbnuted. In 
aU probability tiie coinxnunication of 


tho Veda resolved itself for them, 
anil even many of the Brahmans, 
into a simple formality. 

’ Tliey themselvee besides openly 
profess to give an esoterio doetrine. 
See Klruktm li. 3, 4 (a puuage which 
we find again in Manu, il. 1 14, 1 15, 
144. ami ^uphitopanisbad, 62, iii) ; 
Manu, i. 103 ; ii. 16 ; xil. tiy. * 

^ For different lists of the Bbar- 
liia^fistras see Stenzler, Zur Lltera- 
tiir der Tndischen GeeeUbiicber, in 
tho Ind. Studien. t. i. p, 232. Thelf 
are published up to the present time 
in critical editions and eaxily ac- 
cessible : Manu, nr MAnava-llhar- 
ina^ii.stra, which has been published 
a great many times (among otliria 
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with this veiy object. These are compilntioiis compara- 
tively modem, very few of which date before our era, ami 
soTue of wliich are much more recent, though all are very 
old ill respect of the foundation they rest on. In this 
way thoru arose a purely Brahmanieal literature, without 
any sectnvifin adiiii.xtuve, accessible to everybody, ami 
kept alive uninterruptedly to our day; and os this litora- 
ture was produced at times in the names of the most 
revered among the ancient sages, some of its productions 
were not lung in eclipsing the scholastic originals. The 
code of Mariu, for instance, ascribed to the mythical 
ancestor and legislator of the human race, ranked at the 
head of the Sinrilis, and immediately next to the Veda. 

It is in those books that the most decided stress is laid on 
the r6le of Brahmft (ma-s.), the creator, the father of gods 
and men, a figure majestic indeed, but somewhat pallid, 
as all the products of speculation are, and ill qualified to 
dispute the supremacy with his formidable rivals that 
had their origin in the popular beliefs. Unknowm to the 
ancient cultus — although his prototype, Praj^pati, filled a 
pretty large space in it — he does not appear to have occu- 
pied more space in the new systems of worship; and many 
sanctuaries as there are in India, we know of only one of 


by Gr. Ch. Haugbton, 1825, and 
A- Loisclcur Deslnngcbamps, 1830- 
33), and roprodiieed in many Ian- 
guagcK, nines tliu celebrated tranit- 
l.ation by Sir William Jones, 1794. 
Ynjbavulkya, text and translation 
into Gcrmuii by A. P. Stenzler, 
1S49. Thu MithkobarO, n treatUu 
on jnrlspruclcncu, composed at the 
eud of the cluventh century, anil 
Mi7eml times edited In India, is 
baeed on the co<lc <if Ybjfiavalkya, 
NSrada, an Itiiglieh translation by 
J. Jolly, 1876 : the text has not 
appeared. A collection of twenty- 
six of these texts has been reprinted 
by Jtvdaanda VidydsOgaTa, under 
the title of DharuiacjUtrasai'igraha. 
2 t’ols,, Calcutta, 1870. Totbescpiib- 


lications may bo added the eumpeu- 
diuros or digests compiled by tlie 
Pandits : The Code of Gentoo Law, 
1776 (compiled by order 0/ Warren 
Hastings, and tninslated into Kug- 
llsli by Halhod, has been translated 
Into Prench and German) ; and the 
Digest uf Hinda Law on Contraebi 
and Successions by Jngann^tba Tar. 
kapa&oOnana (translated by Cole. 
brooko, 1798, reprinted in 1801 and 
in 1864), Of a character somewhat 
different, although from the same 
source, is the new Digest of Bom- 
bay, ^awn up according too the 
decisions of Qitstrins, or natire ju- 
riete attached to tho law courts of 
the Presidency, by R. West-and G. 
Biibler, 1867. 
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these, that of Pushkara, near Ajmeer. ia Eajastan. which 
is exclusively dedicated to him.' It is likewise iu these 
hooks that the tlieoryof thefoura^esof the world (yw^fal.and 
of the gradual triumph of evil, as well os that of the suc- 
cessive creations and dcstructious of the universe, follow- 
ing each other in the lapse of immense periods, is expounded 
for the first time in any exact manner.® The doctrines 
which refer to the life beyond the grave, especially those 
which refer to hell, or nillier purgatory (for tliere are no 
eternal torments), assume their final form. Besides, no 
effort is made to raise again the old deities after the many 
blows dealt at them in succession by ritualism, theosophy, 
and sectarian devotioualism. Indra and his peers are the 
gods of the cultus ; outside of that they arc \'ery subordi- 
nate powers ; who watch like guardians over the different 
regions of the world {U^a'pdla), and to whom man may, by 
science and penance, become the equal, if not the superior.® 

■ The worship of Brahmil is, how- des Mahibhilrtita, in tho Zoitsohr. il. 
ever, minutely described in the D. Morgeiil.(JeBeIl.,xxxiL p. 290; Die 
Bhavishya-Puratia, Anfrecht, Oxford Apsaras nach dem ^^ah 4 b^>l^rata, 
Catalogue, pp. 30, 3 1 . ibid., xxxui. p. 63s; Arjuiia, eiii 

* See K. iloth, Der Mythua von Beitrag zur Reconstruction dcs Ma- 

den fiinf Mcnscbecgeschlechtern bci hfibhitrata, 1879. But in all these 
Hesiod und die Indische Lohre von writings the devas, so tu speak, dis- 
den vicr Wcltaltem, iS6a This api>ear as soon as the question br- 
pessimiat theory is expressed by the comes one of epcctilation or the 
allegory of the* Cow' of Dhaniia, cosmogony. According to hlauu they 
which stands over four feet in the come into existence along with men 
first age, over threo in the second, and inferior beings, although after 
over two in tho third, and over one the production of the olomcDtary 
in tho present age. The developed principles and the dciiiiurgiopowers,' 
theory of the four ages contains nu- the Manus and the Prajhpatis, per- 
msrical data which refer to astro- sonages who, taken scparatelv, be- 
noiny. either Chaldean or Greek, long nearly all to the ancient litera- 
!fee Blot, Etudes sur rAstrooomie turo (being for the most part Vedic 
indienne et Chinuise, p. 30 tcq. but who are new in this 

* Just as the ancient gods retain charncter, and so grouped in clatso', 
tboir rank iu the ritual portion of Mnnu, i. 5-S, This cosmogonlo my- 
theso books, so they also preserve it thology occurs again in the epic and 
often in the legends of tho opio all the Piirdpas, with an endless 
poetry, of tliu I’urApas, identically inmibcr of variations in detaU, but 
those ones, too, whose sectarian char- such as do not alfect the system, 
acter is most pronounced. Sec on which remains tlio same at bottom, 
tliis subject tiie interesting momi- The princljutl difference is that in 
giaphs of A, HoIUmami; Agni nach the I'unliins it is subordinated to 
<len Vorstollungcn des MahUbhlimta, tlic great sectarian divinities, and. 
1878; Indra nach den Vorstelhuigen above all, enlarged to a prodigious 
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Through their eclectic and monotheistic tendency, these 
books contributed to the formation of a certain orthodoxy 
in tile bosom of Brahmanism. On the one hand, the Veda 
was accepted more than ever as an absolute authority,* 
which was tlic less to bo challenged in theory tliat it was so 
sliglitly troublesome in practice] on the other hand, the 
recognition of a personal god and a divine providence, 
witli wliicli the Braiimaijas and the Upanishads at times 
dispiMtse so easily, became by degrees a settled dogma. 
Under wliatcver name he might be worshipped, and what- 
ever metaphysical c.xplanation miglit be given of his 
nature, it was TU’cessary to confess an I^vara, a Lord, and 
liuuible one’s self before liim. The S^ftkhya, which denied 
this notion, %vas pronounced guilty of impiety, The 
Miiuamsa, which ignored it, was also looked upon with 
suspicion,* in spite of its severe traditionalism ; and it was 
obliged to introduce it at the beginning of its creed. Tlie 
Vedinta alone, by that prescriptive right which the ideal- 
istic systems have always enjoyed, of reconcQing a parti- 
cular system of devotion with' a metaphysical system 
which seems to require its exclusion, evaded at times 
the necessity of recognising in terms a god who was 
self-conscious and distinct from the world. In the Atma^ 


extent 03 rcepccts at uncu amount 
oF detail and cxng^vrntion. Thua, 
ndtli referenec to the ManTontarae 
or the reijjniif a M.aiiii, aseverythinjf 
changes From uiiu oF tlmse iwriude 
to another, tilings, men. and gods it 
liecomes on nmiiacineut to draw up 
on inventor, V oF i‘ocli, not only aucU 
iw arc congidiTi'd to Imvo pngnud, hut 
even tlioec wliiuti nru Ktill to couu, 
8eo, Fur instance, tliu lirat chopten 
oF bonk vlii. oF tim lUiAgovota P,, 
and buok ill. of the Viehiiu PurAiio, 

> It Is not till tills ]>crioduF decline 
tlmt there niipeiirs to hove been any 
thought of xiihjcctiiig the wliule of 
the Vudio liternture, the Truti, and 
everything connected with it, to o 
deSiiUive classification, and to draw- 
up in syateiiiutic form the suhject- 


oiatter. This is attempted in tlio 
PrastliSnabheda of ModhusOdana 
Saroavatl, and tbeCaranavyiylia,one 
of the pariyiehtas or supplements !-> 
the Wliito Yojus, published iu suc- 
cession by Professor Weber in tlio 
Ilidischo Studien, vols. i., ii. Yet, 
notwitlistundiiig thesu attoiniits, tins 
literature lias never bven formed into 
a canon, in the strict sense of tim 
word, sucli as that of the Buddhists 
ur ,Tainns, tliu different families of 
Brahmans having by preference al- 
ways adhered each to their heredi- 
tary Veda. 

’ By VanUia Mihira (nixth cen- 
tury) the Mlmlnsists are likened 
to the Buddhists, Ind. Studien, xiv. 
P 353- 
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hodka^ {knowledge of the atinan), ascribed to ^afikara, 
although it is a work adapted to the instruction of 
the vulgar, there is mention only of the neuter ami im- 
personal brahman. But as soon as thought, resting from 
speculative effort, comes to make use of formulas that 
are less precise, tlic Yed&nta has to submit in its turu 
to the common rule, and speak tlic language of deism. 
Thanks to that elasticity which enabled it to satisfy all 
kinds of piety, this system ended hy absorbing into itself 
all the others in llie religious domain. Commenohig 
specially with the vigorous impulse which it received 
from ^apkara, who appears to have been the first to intro- 
duce into the school a cenobitic organisation,* it gradually 
became almost the only speculative exponent of Brah- 
manism. The whole modern literature, which aims at 
instruction and propagandism, draws its inspiration from 
it. and in our days the majority of learned Brahmans 
— a minority on the whole, to wliatever sect they may 
belopg otherwise — more or less profess Vedantism.* 

It would be interesting to inquire into the state of the 
cultus of Brahmanism during the sairre period, and to trace 
it in its gradual disappearance. But on this point we 
have no accurate iuronnation ; one thing is certain, it 
never merged in any of the sectarian systems. Not only 
do the orthodox writings, such as Manu, prohibit Brah- 
mans from serving in connection with temjrles and idols, 
arrd officiating in popular ceremonials, but books as de- 
cidedly sectarian as the epic poems, and even certain 

’ TrtkDtInted and c<^iiuont«d on relivnus ordcni, limilar to that of 
by K. Nhvo ill the Journal Aaiatiqiio, ItuJdhiem i and In the different aoc- 
t. vli. 6th rorios. See, moreover, tarinii rellgiuua, among whom <^e In- 
i''. H. U. Wlndiiichmann, Siincnra, utitution beciitne erptioioU; flouriah- 
aive de TheulogumeiiU Vodantiuu- jug, tlK>y conscitiitvd a sort of clergy, 
rum, of which the old Bmhiiianiauj kneu- 

' See Burnell, Vami^abrihniana, nothing. Tlie Braliiiiana, it c.-iniml 
introd., p, xiii. ThcBU cenobitea dif- bo too often inaiated on, were u 
fered coDBidoinbly from tbe imciont hereditary bodyofriicredindividuaU. 
Hylobioi. They livtxi together in but they formed no clergy. 
mrtf/Kw, nr monaateries, the eexea “ Compare, for the aoveiitecntli 
being alwiiya aeparaU'd and devoted century, the testimony of the author 
to celibacy. They formed regular of the ll.'ihistiiu, ii. ]>. 103, 
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I’uranas (Mlrkandeya-P., Vishnu- P., Brfl,gavata-P.) hardly 
refer to any except the ancient ceremonies. It is only 
in the Tantras, tlie Puia,nas which are akin to them, certain 
TJpanishncls, technical manuals and compilations — that is 
to Buy, in writings composed for a very special purpose — 
that we find any precise indications of the sectarian 
ritual. It woulil appear that in the esteem of even Brah- 
mans who have Won most intimately connected with the 
new religion, tlie cultus of these religions was never more 
than a special devotion, a rendering of a system of acts of 
homage, a pAjd, whicli was radically dilierent from the 
yajfM, the sacrifice of tradition. The doctrines were in- 
termingled; the rites remained distinct. Of the ancient 
observances, it was not unnaturally those of the domestic 
ritual wliich at once held out best and varied most. We 
shall mention only the most significant of these innovations, 
the revolting custom of a/tiumarana, which required that 
the widow should be burned on the same pile with the 
body of her husband.' As for the great Brahmanical 
cultus, attested as it was by a more learned tradition, it 
was less threatened with the chance of change than that 
of desuetude. This cultus was extremely complicated 
and hurdensome, and as early as the Br&hmanas com- 
promises had to be resorted to.* Without offence to the 
ancient theory, matters were so adjusted that its ob- 
servances became easier in practice. As a general rule, 
tlie more modern a ritual treatise is, the more detailed it 
is, and in appearance more exacting ; but the more it at the 
same lime muliiplies dispensations and means whereby, 
wiiile the rule is observed, the expeiisek arc lessened. A 
whole class of writings, the VidlWnas, the origin of which 
is besides very ancient, have no other object tlian to direct 


I The plaao where u tcUi has 
tbae devoted herself ie iKimctiincs 
msrked by a cippvfi bearing engr^i. 
ven on the upper part two foot- 
prints, one I^e and the other 
small, the one in the track of the 


other, and directed to the same 
quarter. * 

’ .See, for example, Taitt. Saiph., 
1. 6, 9 , where the ^nedts of the 
great eomayilgae ore asoribed to the 
u&fi'a of the simplest kind. 
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in the observance of a kind of cultus at a reduced rate, 
which should procure the same advantages as the great 
sacrifices.* The immolations which were incompatible 
with the precept of ahhmd, i.c., respect for everything 
that has life, a consequence of the doctrine of nietein])sy- 
clmsis, and also of the iimve gentle philosophy diffused 
by Buddhism, wore by degrees abolislied, and the libera- 
tion of tlie victim, or tlio .substitution in its stead and 
place of a figure made of flour paste, both of which 
were at first matter of sulleranCL', became at length matter 
of requirement. The ddiid, that is, the making of presents 
to the Brahmans, whctlicr in the form of donations in 
land * or in gifts of any other kind (one of these offer- 
ings consisted in giving its own weight in gold and silver ®), 
became gradually tlie most meritorious uf pious works, 
endowed with an eflicacy far superior to that of sacri- 
fice.* At the same time, Braiimanism admitted of a givai 

‘ Two Vidliiinas have Ix'cn pub- the Dliftni;a^i\stras(it'ii,'rah.i, vol. ii. p. 
tished up to tbc present time: 232, edition of 1876. 
that of the Samo-Veda by Burnell, * Tbcre isa very eotuiderable litc- 
Thc Ramavidhanahrahman.'i, 1873 ; rature connecU’rl with the dnna. 
and that of tlie Ilig-Vuihi by K. Tlio little text entitled Bribaspati* 
Meyer, Higvidhanaiii, Berlin, 1S7S. smriti (piibiishud in the Dhanuajfta- 

• A eoiisidcrable and daily in- trasafigvaha, i. ji. 644 acj.). and 
creaein;; number have reached ua of the whole uf book viii. of Vrihat 
those di.'ods of gift engraved on cop- I'ani^arnamriti (ibid. ii. p. 215 »«/.), 
per. plnti’a, and granted by kings, ti-eat exclusively of it. It is also 
tninistevs of state, and vo-sfuil princes, the subject of a great portion of 
The majority of the ancient in- the Bhavishyottlra PnrAiia (Au- 
soriptinuB consist of documanta of freoht, Oxford Catalo|:pie, p. 35), and 
this sort, and it ie by means of of the whole uf the second section or 
these that we are enablud to enn- Ddiiakhnn^a of the ICncyolppiedin of 
Bti'Uv bit by bit the positive Ilia- Hetnlidri, the (^'aturvargacintdmaijl 
tory of India. Tlie most of them (thlrteeiithcentury,incourseofpuli- 
nre granted In favour of Brohmnns : lloatloii in tho Bibliotheca In- 
only a small number are in tho naniu dica). Tho tulA rite is described In 
of luemliers of the laitv. tho 1 50th chapter of tho Purdija and 

’ This Boit of gift 1 h called the dtli of the Diliiakhan^a. It Is 

“a balance." In nil Inscription of right, lioivover, wn should remark 
the twelfth century itissaklof a king that then^ is thrniighout the llterii- 
of Canoje that he celebrated the tiiLV ture ref-’i red to a twofold docti'iin- 
ritu l^hnndrcd times. RAjeinlrahVla on lliis suliject. On the one Inunl. 
Mitra, Notea on Two Copiicrplate the excellence of the ddiia is extolled. 
Grants of Goviiidacaiidraof Kanaiij, anil the prali'jrtiha, the right to r< . 
in Joiim. As. Soc. of Bengal, 1 . Ixii. eeive it, is regarded as one of lli.‘ 
Seealso the Vrihat-Pani^arasmriti hi most iii"eious privileges of the Brali- 

O 
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miniLor of such observances as pilgrimages, ablutions in 
the Ganges, &c., of which the ancient boohs know nothing, 
iind which in Mann oven are not held in high esteem.’ 
Of all these changes the literature gives us ample account. 
What it does not tell ns is the idnce which this cultua 
still held in reality. From coins and inscriptions we know 
tliat the great sacrifices, such as the aijvamSdha, the vf^a- 
peya, and the paundarika, &c..were still celebrated during 
the early part of the middle age.® Then from the eighth 
century these tostiiiiouies liecoine extremely rare, and 
there is no more reference, except in a general way, to 
subsidies supplicnl to the Bralml.ans for the performance 
of their rites.® The hliis.snlnian conquest, which extended 
permaiiontly over a great portion of the temtory, must 
have accelerated this decadence by drying up in vast pro- 
vine^ tlie spring of these princely liberalities ; and it is 
probably to this epoch wo must assign the disappearance 
of important ritual texts which wei-e still in existence in 
the middle age, and which have since been lost.* The 

itinni! ; on the otlier, those are cen- Pallavas, and the andent Calukyua 
sured who accept gifts, especially at and Ka^mbas of the Dekhan. In 
the hand.s of a king. See A. W'eber the inscriptions oi Gnjardt (dynasty 
in the Ind. Stnd,, X. p. SS *«/. Con. of Barooh, Calukyas, Valabhis, of 
tradictioas exactly Bunilar ocxair in the fifth and sixth centuries), ou 
regard to the position of the p«iv>/n'(a, the contrary, only ceremonies of 
the domestic chaplain of aprince ora the domestic ritual are specified. 
grnndcB, a rank which is at one tinio Jouru. of the Koy. As. Soc., i., new 
exalted above ev y other, anil at scries, p|i, 269, 276 ; Ind. Antiq., vii. 
another VEpreflcnteil IIS worthy of no pp, 70, 72 j viii, p. 30-5; Joum. of 
honour. A. Weber, ibid., p. yy the Itoy. Ab. Soc., Bombay, xi. 344, 
JO/.; .T, Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 345. I'lm chief document of all, the 
pp. 12b and 507, 2d cd. : ami lud. great inscriptioa of NiUiAghdt, U «ill 
.\ntlq„ vi, p. 251 ary,), Thu Brah- um-ditoJ. See Juuin. of the Koy. 
man must not earn liia livelihood liy Ah. Koc,, lloinbay, xii, 405, 
tlie nlt.ar as l>y a trade ; he iiiuat not ‘ la the profcucdly sectarian in* 
sell hia servicea or accept the aitua- icriptiniiH, thu gift Is made directly 
tlon of a servant for wagea Tliere to lliu god, tliat Is, to the sanctuaiy, 
|s In all this a confilot mitwean thu ^Thisgmdual desurtionlsdiscem. 
ideal and the pride of aauuUciam ami iblo in thu Imst gi'oat effort of the 
the desire of worldly power, two pas. ancient lliuology, in the Comman- 
sions equally dear to thu Brahniaiii. taries of SAyana. This is one of shot.' 
cal caste. ^ learnedly compiled works which have 

hfuu, viii. 92. no root in actual life, epitomise the 

a Coins and inscriptions of the past, and have no future. 

Guptas ; inscriptions of Ajantd, thu 
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soiiiayugas, whicli w«3 kuow liuve been celebiated in our 
own century, jiiay be counted oil' upon the lingers^ The 
iiguihotrin Brahmans, who muiiitnin tiie thi-ee sacred fires, 
arc now reduced to a siiuill number, and the ancient iiuvi' 
date, the bmhmncarya, tlinmgli which an accpittiiitance 
with the texts and tlie riles is acipiired, no longer enlists 
more tliuu a very few recruiis.- Advancement lies else- 
where — in the study of logic, jurisprudence, and gi'ani- 
mar,* and the youtli go to uccpiire a knowledge of these in 
coliuges organised after the Knglish fashion, rather than 
in the tola or the mathas of the Bralitnans. In 1829, 
Wilson reckoned up us still existing twenty-five of these 
insiitulious, with 600 pupils, at Nadiyfi, tlie chief seat of 
native science in Bengal. In less than forty years after, 
the number of institutious was reduced to a half, and that 
of tlie pupils to a fourth ; * and what applies to Bengal 
applies to nearly every place else, in the extreme soutli, in 
the ilahratta countries, and even at Benares. In tlie 
religious field, the interest centres in tlie modern works of 
sectarian 'Vedaiitism. The ancient theology, since it no 
longer eonesponds to a faith and iias ceased to be a lucra- 
tive profession, is everywhere visibly on the wane. Few 
now busy themselves with procuring new copies of the 
ancient books, as the old copies get de.5troycdj and al- 
though there are still in India many thousands of Brali- 
inaiis who know by heart the principal texts of the 
Veda, we may say that European science lias not arrived 
too soon to gather together this untiij^ue inheritance, at the 


' Tlia lut, which was ccIvbraCcil 
At Fooiiu, Id tliQ MaliviittA uauiitrr, 
li>uk [iliuio m far back tw 1851 ; it 
lusted aix Jays, lluue iu (lie Zeitsch. 
d. D. Morgeni. Ciesi-lT,, xvi. p. 273. 

’ The " iijiftiiayuDii,” tliu gift uf tin.- 
KAcred curd, tlie couinuuicAtioii uf 
tho KAvitri, Icc., being SAuruniciits, 
Aro still observed, especially iu the 
cose of Brahiaaii!i i but ull these cere- 
monies, which the .Siiiritis distri- 
bute ull All Average ever twelve 


years, usually take bo mure thau 
sonic days, 

^ 111 Acurlous register of the uieiu- 
burs of A literary assembly hekl in 
the tu'elfth century at Kashmir, more 
than thirty )iamlita being present, 
tlieru are found oMy four v.-kldikoH. 
<i, liiihler iu the Joum. uf Uiu Kuy. 
Ax. .Snc., Bombay, vol. xii,, extra 
number, p. 50. 

* Hunter, A Btatistieal Aecuuiit 
uf Bengal, vul. ii. p. 109. 
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very moment when it was about to fall esclieat. Tiio kind 
of revival of Voclism wliieh has manifested itself in these 
last days in the publication of texts, and even in efforts 
at a practical return to ancient orthodoxy, patronised as 
it is % <li^•er^ Dharmamhhds (associations for the mainte- 
nance of the law), is itself only a consequence of the work, 
begun nearly a century ago, by Sir William Jones : and it 
forms a movement with wliicli, certain appearances notwith- 
standing, ilie taste for archrcology, the reawakening of the 
national spirit, and politics even, have more to do on the 
whole than religion. 



III. 


/)■ VDDnmM. 

Bucliilil>ni Uie moKt lUi'ect and dulilwiate rei'iidlutinn o( BvahmanUin ; in 
^vliat EunBc it ia also the uioBt anciunt. — Literature of Uuddhlam: tbs 
Tripi(aka. — Buddhm hie life and death ; date of the Nin'Ai^ia. — Dlffi- 
cultyin defining the hlastcv'a own poreonal teaching. — Anti>thenloglcal 
and little glviu to apaculation, primitive Buddhlatn atheietic and 
occupied exclusively with the problem of salvation.— Its Fonr Noble 
veritiaa. — The Nidhoas or conditions of existence. — Existence, as it U 
eBEOutially perishable ; the skaudhas, the karman, and the new births, 
— Nirvana, absolute annihilation. — Negations of Buddhism ; issue in 
nihilism in the school of NJgArjuna. — Affinities with the Saukliya and 
tlio Vodlinigi. — The rapid advance of Buddhism ami the causes in 
explanation : the personality and the legend of i.inldlia. — Spirit of 
charity and propogandism. — Preaching of and training in its prin- 
ciples, and direction of the conscience. — porinatiun of aBuddliist my- 
thology : the BuddliiUi atnl Roilhiaattvas. — Organisation of Duddhism. 
— Institution of nioiiasticisin and a clergy : the Sai'ighn. — Buddhism 
and caste. — Wealth of tlie religious order and magnificence of the 
cultus. — Political circiitnst.mccs favourable to BudUhisiii : e.^tablish- 
inent of the gi-eat monarchies. — Ajoka and the Buddhist missions. — 
Dicnin.ation abroad : cosintipolitan spirit of Buddhism.. — Decay and 
total extinction of Buddhism in India. — Has it been unable to with- 
stand pcrsccntioii ’—Fanaticism in India. — Kumilrila and (’ankara. — 
Tire real causes of the downfall of Buddhism its internal vices, whicli 
have disabled it from competing with the sectarian religions. 

As \V 0 pass to tho younger religions whicli have developed 
ill the train of Brahmanism, the first of these which pre- 
sents itself to us is Buddliism, not because it lias haeii 
proved to he the most anciuiit, but because it iittaiiiud a 
separate independent existence before any oilier, ami is in 
ii way a direct offshoot from the old stock, while its rivals 
brute rather been engrafted into it like parasitic ])laiit8. 
Buddhism presents, in fact, a twofold aspect. On the 
one hand, it is a Hindu phenomenon, a natural product, 
so to speak, of the age and sociid circle that witnessed 

JOl 
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it3 liirfch. When we attempt to reconstruct its primitive 
doctrine and early history, we come upon something so 
akin to what we meet in the most ancient TJpani- 
sliads niul in the legends of Brahmanism, that it is not 
always easy to determine what feattires belong peculiarly 
to it. Oil the other hand, it asserts itself from the first an 
an independent religion, in wliieli a new spirit breathes, 
and on which tlie mighty personality of its founder lm« 
left an iiuleliblo inipres.s. In this sense. Buddhism is the 
worlv of Buddlui, just ns Christiniiity is the work of Jesus, 
and Islam that of Mahomet. From the date of the deatK 
of the Jlaster, wc feel ourselves face to face with a body 
cif doctrines, and an iuslilulion with a life of their owu, 
and the history of wliich is connected with that of the 
enntemporary religions only in an indirect and quite 
external way. This hislory wc .sliall not attempt to relate 
here, neither shall we venture to sketch in a general out- 
line the immense development of the dogmas, the institu- 
tions, and destinies of this system. We shall hardly be 
able to touch on the questions which arise in connectiou 
with the sources of this history of Buddhism, the various 
related traditions, so widely different from one another, 
tlie duplicate form iu which its sacred literature appears, 
preserved at first in Sanskrit in the Jvovtli, and in Pfili 
in the South, and more nr less faithfully reproduced at a 
later period in the nuijority of the languages of High 
and Ihisteiii Asia.^ Wo .«liall have no occasion to refer, 

' Till' collsi'tiim of tho aiuTi'il tlio Ky»t(iiii. Thh divisiun is tradi- 
hcxikn of TiiHlith!»iii linar.* tlu’ niitu- tioiiiil nitliiT than Ingicnl, and tho 
of Tnjiiraka (in Pali, Tii'iUikii'. ih'tiritiims an* nxiict only in n i^nito 
“ Uio tfih'i' liaski'ts,”* siiioe it U ifoncral v.iy. For other divlKionanco 
forme'll of three minor roUectluna : linmonf. Introd.hl'Kht.du noiiddh, 
that Ilf thf N'iiioya. or the iliscijiliiic, hid.. P.4.S, ninl tho commiinienttims 
wliich Mjieeially 'rHSipeots tiiii clergy ! of Jt. Morria ami Max Milller in 
that of tho ijiitror, nr sermons of tho Arudemy of the 2l«t and 28th 
Buddha, containing tlie general cx- AugiiHt iSSo, pp, 136 and 154. 
poBitinnof dootriiic [ and tliat of tho Tliuae writings have been ..j.rt , 
Ahhidharina, or the iiietaphyi>ios of served in two comparatively original 

' An oxprdSBtiiii wiiicli seems n> yiaiBuppose Uio oxistuiicc of wrlttira texts, hut 
which, nccordlci; hj V, Treiickin'r. PAH Mlscoiliiiiy. jHirt i. p. 67, woulit, on the rno. 
tooy. hsmioiiise very well wUh Ihe lluiJdliist tradition of u loiiy fairely oml^trjo.s. 
tj,lsBioii of the raiioii. 
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except in passing, to the biography of its founder, its dif- 
ferent metaphysical systems, its morals, its ecclcsiasticul 


ri’dactionn, but neither of them in 
the Milgadhi dialect, tlie primitive 
language of the Church, One of 
them i» in PQII, nnd pniuies current 
in Ceylon and India boyoud the 
GangL'R i the other la in Sansliril, and 
waa diacovered aoine fifty years ago 
in NopAl by B. II. Hodgson. Tlu' 
comparativo atudy of thcau two re- 
diictiona lius made little ptogresa as 
yet, And tbe ipieation of thuir relative 
age and nuthuiity in fnr from being 
'decided. In general, the prubabilitics 
ore in favour of the I’Ali Tcdactioii, 
which anyhow bos the a<lvantago of 
having been fixed ever since the 
fifth century by the commentaries 
of Buddhogbosha, and which appeara 
to have bettor preserved the distinc- 
tion between tbe ancient \vritinge 
and the more recent productions ; 
but in opposition to tbe often sweep- 
iug assertions of Pali scholars (see, 
ty., Childers’s Dictionary of the Pali 
Language, p. xi,), respect should Is; 
bad to the objections and judicious 
reservations formulated by Id. Seuart 
(Notes sur queli|ue8 'I’l'niius l!ud- 
dhiques, in the Joiirn, Asiat., I.'iyb, 
viii. p. 477 seq ), as wdl as to the 
elements of ancient |«o]iiiIar poetry, 
pointed out by the same scholar 
< I'Issui sur la Legendu ,Jn Buddha. 
ib.| 1S74, ill. pp. 363, 409 trq.), and 
by H. Kom (Over de Jaartclliiig dvr 
Zuidelijkc Buddfiisten, p. 33 in 
the Giitlills of the developed SAtras of 
the North ; that la to aay, in what, 
since IluruQuf, has uomo to be re- 
garded as the most modern por- 
tion of the Sanskrit collectioii ami 
the canonical liti-rntiire In general, 
ilotli redactions have been translated 
Into a ceitain number of foreign 
languages, and by these, accoi-Jiiig us 
they ImVG adopted tlio one or the 
other, and regiiivl thu Sanskrit or the 
I’Al! as the sacred language, the Biai- 
dlnst population is distinguished into 
Bmldhists of the North and Bud- 
dhists of tho South. To the Bmldli- 
ism of the South belong (Icylon. Bur- 
mall, Pegu, Siam; while N- pAl, Tibet, 


China, Japan, Annain. Camixxlja, 
.fava, and Sumatra arc or were con- 
nected with tho Buddhism of tlu* 
North, Analyses of this literature 
will Iw found, for the I’Ali Tipitaku, 
in Spence Hardy's Kasteni Mnna- 
chism, p. 16A sr^. ; in tho PAli Dic- 
tionary by Clulilvi's, p. 506, ami 
in Kl^a Idavlds' Buddbism, p. IM 
n’q. ; for tho Nepal collection, in tin- 
.Memoirs of B, M. Hmlgson (Asiatic 
Iteaearclies, xvi., Trans, of the Roy. 
As, ISoc,, ii., Jnurn. of tiie As. Soo. of 
Bengal, v. and vi., reprinted in the 
collection of his Kssays, i 874 ,No 9 . I, 
3, 3, and 8j ; and especially in Bum- 
oiif's Introduction 11 THistoire du 
Bouddliisme Indicii, which is entirely 
dcvuteil to tho c«>llectien of Nepill. 
Consult also E.B. Coivelland T.Bggo* 
ling, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the I’ossession of tin- 
Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Col- 
lection), ill the Jouni, of the Roy, As- 
Soc., new series, viii. J-'i>r the Tibe- 
tan collection, BOO the .tn.ilyses of 
Ceoma of Kui'os in the Jonnl-of tlu- 
As. Soc. of Bengal, i., ami the Asiat ii* 
Rese.arohes, xx. 1 for the Cliin(*se 
colleoliou, see S. Heal's The Buildlil.st 
Tri|>itaka as it Is liuowu in China 
and Ji^aii, a catalogue and com- 
pendious refiort [lubiislied for tin- 
India Office. 1.S76. The infornialioii 
collected by W. Wassiljew, DerBud- 
dliismus (see in particular, p. 87 S07. 
and 15750 ^.), refers at i>ucb to tho 
Tihctan and the Chinese voIleclionB. 

Of the Abiiidharnia we possess 
u|i to the proBcut lime only ostruets 
and rragiiicnts. Bor the fsAtras, 
which are better known, soo in/ra. 
It is only thu 'Vimiya that it has till 
now been projioMil to publish uii- 
tirclVi Uis lii'et volume of whioli, a 
1 hii'il of the whole, has just appeai-cd, 
with a scholarly preface. H. Olden- 
Ijcig, Tlie'Viimya Pitakain, one of the 
IViiicipid Buddhist Holy Scriptures, 
ill Uie Pilli Language, vol. i., Tim 
Maliiivugga, 1879. Tlic seeonil vo- 
liimc ha.ssiuce appeared, containing 
the Cullavagga, 1880. 
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('vgHiusatioii, its uisciplinc and cultus, its inyihology and 
sacred writings, its scliools, its heresies, and its councils, 
and its probable or possible influence upon other beliefs, 
such ns Miuunlit‘i‘isin and different sects of Christianity. 
In ft word, we .sliull touch on its doctrine and its history 
only in so far n.s wo .shall iind it necessary to explain its 


fortune and to indicate llie 
the ridioiniis devidonineiit of 

' (.tcneru] works on Biidilliicm s — 
rciiituin|Kirafy witti tho works of 
Alirl lIoimiKiit Biicl .r J. Scliiiiiclt on 
(lu; relij;innH ami litoratnrca of 
iuiil l'io»tevt\ A^io, aiul nf 

('■oiiiiii Kcir.iH on Tiiiot.m liiicl- 
illiisni (.Jouni. of the As. Soo. nf 
UcngBl, i. : Asiatic itosc.'^vtrhcs. xs.}, 
tl)o iliroct stmtv of Imiiaii Umlilliisni 
cnininonceB with tho di.scovory :iml 
toiamination of tlic Buildbist books 
of N«]xll by B. H. Hodgaoii, iSzS- 
1S37. His Memoirs, rc|iiintcd in 
1S74, " Usaaya on the I, impinges, 
[.iterntnre. and Religion of N'epnl 
mill Tiliet.” Wore foilowed closely by 
the works of < 1 . Tumour on tho PiUi 
literatuni mid tiui Singhalese chro> 
nicle.H : TIu; Al.’ibavatiiso, with 
Translation, and an introductory 
Mssav on IVdi Biiddbistical I>iter.|. 
tuiv, vol. i., JS37 : and Journ. of the 
As. hiiic. of Hcnyil, vii,, 1S38. Tho 
fiiKt work, whicli ei.iitaiiis tho ancient 
jiiirt, the thirty-tliroc first clia|itcrs 
of the MaliAvaiiisa, or tlio "liie.it 
flliixiiiicle ” of fi-vlon, has not boci; 
c'lntiiiiicil. lint II ivdnctioii, iv liulo 
I'.irlicv, of till! salmi iniitcrials, t.iu: 
l)i|iavai|isii, "Tile Chimiicli! of tlio 
Isle," bus just liii ii jjiililWn'd, text 
and Kiiglisli translation, liy ]I. Oid- 
enbei'gi Tho Dijiiivainsa, an Ancient 
lillilillilst llisloiieiil Itrcorii, 1871;. 
Thusii two works, whic-li record tho 
origin nf Bnddhisiii ami tiio .Singhii. 
IcDu Annals to tin end of tlir tlilixt 
century A.U.. were probably eouipllud 
about the founli or tiftfi century, 
from ilociiiiieiitH picM'rYcd in t)io 
inoiiBsteriee of rpyl.in, tho most 
ancient Ixinks of history which In- 
dia has left to ns. In 1.S44 1 C, 


phiec which belongs to it in 

ludift.i 

Blirnouf introduced a new ora in 
regard tn theso studies by the pub- 
lication of his Introduction Ik I'Uis- 
toire dll Boiiddhisnie Indien (re- 
printed in 1S76), followed in 1S52 by 
1,0 Lotus dc la Bonue Loi, tmduit 
1I11 Sanscrit et accompagnd de vingt 
I'b un Memoiros ixdatifs au lioud- 
illiisinii. Tiicn there come in order of 
il.ite, R. Spence Hardy, KastemMon- 
achisiii, an Account of the Origin, 
lokvvs. Discipline, and .Sacred Writ- 
ings ... of tiie Order of Mendicants 
founded by Gotaina Buddha, com- 
piled from Singhalese MSS., 1853, re- 
printed i860. By the samc,AMaDual 
of Buddhism in its Modem Develop- 
ment, translated from Singhalese 
MSS., 1S53, rejirinted i860, and 
again in 1880, C. F. Krtppen, Die 
Religion dcs Biiditho, 2 cola, 1857 - 
1859. W. W.iasiljew. DarBiiddhis- 
mus, seine Ijogmen, Geschichtc uiiil 
Litcratiir, tirst |>art (all that has a]>- 
pcarnl , translated from the RuB.iian. 
l8(iO; .1 French translation by La 
Coiimie, 1863: very important for 
Indian Biiddliisiii, though drawn cx- 
clusively from TlilbeUn and Cliinesii 
Bourcin. A. Hcliii'fiicr, Tilraiiitha’s 
Gcseliichte dcs Bnddliisinud in In- 
dll'll, niiH dem Tibctlsehcn iiborsetKt, 
iSfici: the author wrote nt the be- 
ginning of the seveiitccntli centlirv. 
To these Works most be added K. b. 
Chilili'm, A IHitioiiary of the PAIi 
luingiiiigc, 1873, Koiiie articles of 
which arc gnuiiiic immugniphs, apd 
which furnishes on a great mimSer 
of |M>iiits valuable iiiformation bor- 
rowed fiviiii works often hardiv 
aceesNlhlc, -Vniong popular works it 
is projicr to cite in the first rank J. 
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Wq have only legendary data, deeply infected with 
mythical elements, in regard to the life of the remarkable 
man who, towards the close of the sixtli century before our 
ora, laid the foundations of a religious system which, under 
uform more or less altered, constitutes, even in our own day, 
tlie faitli of more tiian a third of the inhabitants of tlie 
ylobe.^ lie belonged to the family of the Gaucamas, who 
were, it is said, the line royal of the ^flkyas, a Eajpool 
clan, whicli was settled at the time on tlie banks of the 
I’oliiij!, a small alllueiit of the Gogra, about [37 miles to the 
north of Benares. AVhen twenty-nine years of age, he 
quitted his paroiits, Ids young wife, and an only son, who 
liai.l just been born to him, aud became a sannyhsin. After 
seven years of meditation and internal struggles, be an- 
nounced himself as in possession of tlin perfect Inith, and 
assumed the title of Buddha, the awakened, the enlight- 
ened. During forty-four years more, he preached his 
doctrine on both banks of the Ganges, in the province of 
Benares and in Rcdiar, and entered irvana at the advanced 
age of eighty.^ The date of his death, widcli is diflcreutly 

BarthiSlcmy Saint-Hil.-iire, Le Boxid- on lli'velopiiiuiit dts Jtux ; Ui«. 
dhact sft Iteligion, 2(1 fil., I>if)2,nnci tnire liu Bmiddho Sakya-Moimi, 
oxpeciAlly a recent little work (doU' puUlid et tviiduit dii Tibctain, 1S47- 
not given, but wbidi must be 1S77I iSOo, 2 r<iU, 4to. It is tliu Ti- 
by T. W. Rbyn Davids, liuddhisiii, butan version of lliv follov/ing 
l)eing a Sketch of the Life and Teach- The Lalitavistara, or Menioire of 
ings of Gautama, tho Buddha, pub- tho Early Life cpf (Jakya Sinhn, 
lished by the Society for I’toiiioting edited by Kftjentiralula Mitrn, Cal- 
ChrixtianKnowlcdgc. We can only cutta, ies. 1-77 (Bihlinth. Imlica). 
in a wry general way refer hero to This text, the only one of tho San- 
tliu many labunre of .T. d’Alwie, S, Nl:rit luioka of XcpAl edited at yet 
Ileal. L. i'eer, I'h. £. Eoucaux, D, >), (wo Iiaiu only n tranidaCion of the 
Gugoriy, Max Muller, A. Schiefner, I^otiin of llicCinod Law), cairiee on 
K. Sclilagintwcit, A. Weber, H. If. the life of llnddhiiaa far ne the cum- 
WllHun. Ill fine, Ck, Lauen, laet ineiiciineiit of hie apoatlueliiu. An- 
Slot least, had [dec done much to pro- other of thuee tnxtH, devoted alHoto 
mute these htudies in liiegieatwork, Che legend of lluilillia, the MnhA- 
iDdixchcAItcrChuinxkuDde, 1847-74, vuetu, will lie shortly pubIMieil by 

' The snort recent atatistice give 1 C. Senart. S. Deal, The Koiiiande 
,ev,o0|000 an the total Slumber nf Legend of fiAkin-Biuidha, from the 
the lludcihirt population. T. W, Chinese, 187;, traiirUited from the 
Khya Davirir, Buddhism, p. 5, t’hiiien^ vei-ion of the Abhiiiishkr.v 

* The biography of Buddha : — I’li. inanii-^iUia, or a narrative of the eall 
E, Koucuux, jfgya-Toher-Kol-IV, and r,. treat of Buddha. A. .“^chief- 
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re|ioi'ted iu the diPIbrent traditioES of Buddhism, ami hy 
all inaccurately, lias been determined with a probability, 
ill our opinion, little short of certainty, only in recent 
times, lliroiigh tlie discovery of three new inscriptions of 
tlio limperor Aijokn,' From tliese texts it follows that the 
thirty-seveiuh year of the reign of this prince m'us reckoned 
as ilni 257tli from tlie decease of the Master, uml tliis 
in Maghada, tlie native country of Buddhism. When 
adjusteil to our chronology, tliis date makes the Nirvilnn 
take place on one of tlie years which fall between 482 and 


473 before Christ.- It is the 

tier, Einc Tibctische t-ebcniihcachrci- 
buDg (^ftkyamiini’n, 1S49. The oii- 
guiAl was written in 1734. Ail these 
works lielong to Xorthem Buddhism. 
Tlie following (irc drairnfrom South- 
evil sources : — 1 ?. C. Childers, Tlio 
Mahipaiinibbiiift Suttu, Pali text 
and commentary, in t)je Journ. Eoy. 
As. SoG.fTols. vii. and viii., now series. 
It contains the narrative of the last 
days and death of Buddha ; the 
translation, interrupted by the au- 
thor's death, did not appear. V. 
Eausboll, The .TAtako, together with 
its Commentary, vol, i., 1877. The 
introduction of the commentary 
contains a detailed biography of 
Buddha, omitting the closing years. 
P. Bigaiidet, vicar apostolic of Ava 
and Pegu, Tin- Life or Leg.-nd of 
liaudama Buddha of the Burmo-v, 
llaugooD, 1S58, :d edition, a 

,'<1 edition iu inim-jianitioa: aVic-iu h 
translation by V. (iaiivain, 1878. 
H. Alabaster, Thr Wheel of the 
law, 1S73, from Siamsse mmrocH. 
In fine, we could not refer to the 
life of Bmhlha without incutiuning 
thn beautiful work of E. Mcniirt, 
I'lHSai sitr la Ijogioide ilu Biid'.llia, 
sou Caractorc ct s'- drigines, 1875 
Iwhich appeared in tlio Jonnial 
Asiatirpic, 1S73-75). Anew edition 
is in preparation. We venture to 
think that Uio anilior goes a little 
too far in the way 0/ luvlide explana- 
tion ; but, after this lio .k, it can 
bo no longer any idea of writing 
the life of Buddha, ibfl it is givt’M, fur 


lir.st date that we meet with 

instance, in the work of Bartlnflomy 
Saint- Hilaire, cited al>ove. 

' These celebrated inscriptions, 
engraven on rocks and pillars in 
different places of Northern India, 
from the volley of Cabiil as far as 
the peninsula of GujarAt, and front 
the frontiers of Nepal to the mouth 
of the HahAnadI in Orissa, contain, 
in the fonu of edicts or proclama- 
tions, religious and moral directions 
addressed by the Emperor Ayoka to 
hissn^ects, EeciphoredBUccessivoIy 
by J. Princep, Norris, and Dowaon, 
and elucidated ^ the works of Bur- 
nouf, Lassen, Wilson, Eem, ami 
Biihler, they have been collected and 
published anew by General A. Cun- 
ningham iu his “ Corpus liixcrip- 
tioniiin,” and they are at this very 
ijioinent beingsubjected to thoroiigli 
re - examination by K, Beiiart in 
thviToumal Asiatiipu', ytli series, vol. 
XV, 287, 47<| ; xvl. 215, These are 
thn mii.Ht undent cpigrapliic texts of 
tndiu, From their niciiticning the 
names of Greek pilnccs contenipo- 
mry with Asoka, they with absolute 
certainty nonlirin the identity of 
Candragiijitu, the granilfathcr of this 
I'rinee, and the Santln nottiis of the 
classic historians, an identity which 
constitutes the fiinJaim-ntal assump- 
tion eoniiecteil with thu aucientr-j’c-. 
iiology of India. 

- The question .rf the date of Nir- 
vAna has been prindpi-.lly treated by 
Oil. Lassen, Ind, Alterthiinisk, ii. p. 
53. 2d ed. ; A. Cunningham. RhiKi 
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111 the history of India, and, if we except those which de- 
pend on it, the ten centuries which aro to follow do not 
supply altogether half a dozen more. 

The doctrines of Buddha are bettor known to ns than 
the details of his life, but they are far from being so in 
any exact manner. Tn the documents in which there is, 
on the whole? still the most cbniice of finding the echo of 
his word, in the Pilli these metiiorials, judging from 

what has been published of them till now,^ are so seriously 
altered by the lucubrations of an age of formalism nud 
scholasticism (the language of these documents, the I’dli, 
heiiig more recent than the dialects in which the inscrip- 


tious of A^oka were drawn 

Topes,?. 74, 1852; Jour. As. Soo. 
oF Bengal, 1854, p. 704 ; and Corpus 
liiscnp. Indie., p.iii. >^.;MaxMul- 
ler. Ancient Sonskrit Iiiterature, p. 
263 j N. L. Wertergaard, TJeher 
Buddha’s Todesjahr, German trans- 
lation, 1862; H. Kcm, Over do Jaar- 
telling der Zuidelijke Buddhisten, 
1873. T. W. Kliya Davids, On tlie 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Cey- 
lon, 1877, p. 38 try., in the new- 
edition of Marsdcii’s Numismata 
Oriontalia. It has been, if not de- 
cided, at all events brought nearer 
a final solution, liy the discovery, 
due to General A. Cunningham, of 
the new inscriptions, G. Buhler, 
Three New Edicts of .\(oka, in the 
Iiid. Antifi-, vt 149, and vii, 141 ; 
and A Cunningham, Corpus In- 
soriptionom Indioarum, vol. 1. pp, 
20-23, 1^1'' 

The rnutorly disoassion to which 
these texts have been subjected by 
Buhler bus certainly not availed tn 
do away with all uncertainty. Wc 
liave uurselvus taken certain excep- 
tions in our criticiani in the Revue 
Critifiueof the ist June 1878 : others 
Italic Iwen taken by Seiinrt, Journal 
Asiiiticnie. May-June 1879, p. 524. 
But in spite of its absolute rejeoliim 
by Pischel, Academy, lltli August 
1S77, and by Rhys Davids. Ancient 
Coins ami Meosiups of Ceylon, p. 57 


Up towards the end of the 

trr^., and the objection, which is a 
very grave one indeed, started by 11- 
Oldcnbcrg, The Vinaya Pifakam, i. 
p. xxxviii., we thiuk that the con- 
clusions of Buhler hold good, that 
these inscriptions emanate from King 
A^oka, that they reckon from the era 
of the Nirvdna, and they give for the 
deatii of Buddha the date which was 
occcptcii in the third century b.c. in 
Magadha. 

' Fr. Spiegel, AiiecdoM, Pabca. 
1845; I/.Feer, Etudes Bouddlihiues, m 
the Journal Asiatique, 1866-78; R. 
0 . Childers, ThoKuddakapSthn,PfUi 
text with translation, in the Journ. of 
the Roy. .\b. Soc., voL iv, , new series; 
The ilahflparinibbanaeutta, ibid,, 
vola. vii, and viii.,by the same author; 
F. Grimblot, Sept Suttas Palis tire’s 
du Dlgha-Nikdya, 1876; Coomaru 
Svamy, Sutta NIp&ta, or the Dia- 
logues of Uotama Buddha, trans- 
lated, 1S74 ; K. Fisobel, Hie Assn. 
IfLyanunttapi, edited and translated, 
ih.Su. ]:!, Burnnuf has translated 
several PAIi Suttas In the Lotus do 
la Benue Loi, Uf the works of Go- 
gorly, now so very scarce, on this 
part of the Buddhist writings, some' 
liavo passed into the posthumous 
work of Grimblot. For the Dhani- 
iin.pada and the .Taiakn, see h’fm. 
A considerable number of Sfitnis 
have been, uioreover, published or 
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third century before Christ), that, as regards the form at 
least, the instructions of the Master may be considered as 
lost.* There are sparks in this monkish literature, but 
never llauie; and it is certain that it was Jiot by strange 


ti'uiiitlntwl froiii t)ie bouka of the 
N'irth b^ It, Ihiriiuuf (in the Intro- 
duction h riliKtuiro dii B, I,], B, 
Heal, A. Sohiefnor, L. Keer, he. To 
those publicatinu!! have recently 1)ouii 
ailileil : Max MUllor, On bunakrit 
Texts Tilscoveracl in Jatmn, nnd Cecil 
HeiuleU, Thu Meyho Si'itra, in.Tour- 
iial of tliu lioy, Ah. buc,, new Ecrioe, 
\ti. |i, 15,^ nnd cSfi (18S0). Of the 
t;roat SiUran pi.-culinr to this litera- 
ture, M'c 1K1HSCHS the Lalitavistara in 
SnnHkrit («!. Kdjeiidrnlaln Mitra), 
in Tlbetiiui, iiud in Frouuli (ud. 
Foucatix), and the Lotua do la 
Boone Ixii in French (translated 
by Bumouf). An edition of the 
Mahavastu by Sennrt is in tlio 
presa 

’ For the and origin of the 
Pali, so much coatrot'erted, aeo 
Weaterguard, Uober don illteaten 
Zeiti'auiii der indischen Gesohichte, 
[I. S7, who clcrires it in the third 
century before Christ from the die- 
Itet of Ujjayinl ; Kern, Over de 
.TaartelUng dur Zuitlelijke Buddliis- 
p itsev*. ^ho considers it an 
ai'tirLcial language akin bi the i'au- 
r.iscnl of the dr.imae, .and elahor.ated 
idtout the beginning td the Cbriiitian 
|•l■a ; Oldeiibrrg, The Viiiaya Pita- 
kiiiin rol, I. p. xlix, a<7., who, on the 
ulhi-r hand, think" he liiids in it 
a iliiduet of the iviHli-rn Bekhan. 
TIii.to liaH lieen no Ir"" disenssit-n re- 
"pi-cting tliii origin and growth of 
the liiuiilidst canon. Thu nuthorl- 
^len of tln.i Nortli and the South 
agree in referring tliu redaction, or 
at least the coinpiKlcion (for certiiin 
teHtimoiiies make nieiiUon of a pretty 
prolonged oral ti'ansinissioii), to a 
lint council which liiu't have inel 
at Kajagrilm imiiusliabdy after the 
<ieath of the M;istiT. 'I'his redac- 
tion, according to tho autliorities of 
the South, mnst have been revised 
ami resbireri to its original ]nirity 


by tho doctort of the aecond oounoil, 
which tho tradid^ of the North 
ignores, held at vaijA.il a hundred 
yuara after NIrvdtia, under the first 
Ajuka or K&Ujoka. Finally, a last 
Tuvulun, with some additions to bout, 
such os the Kath&vattu (Dlpavaipsa. 
vii. 36), must have been made 118 
Years later by tho third council, 
held at Pilt-aliputra under the great 
Ajoka, or l)linrinA9oka PriyaUarjin. 
Tho tniditiou of tiie North, on tint 
otiier h.aad, ascribes the third rcxiac- 
tion to a council held at Kashmir 
under tho Turojiian king Ktuilshka 
towards the beginning of the Chris- 
tian em. Tliese (acts have been 
differently interpreted by criticism. 
Lassen arlniita that we possess docu- 
ments contemporary witli the first 
connoil, but that the Sanskrit canon 
was finally fixed only by thu Kash- 
mir council (lud. Aiterth., ii. 86 and 
.856 uq., 2d ecL), which is also Bout- 
Donf’s opinion (Introd. ii I'Hist. da 
Buuddb. lad., p- 579). Perlinps a 
complete examination of the Cliinese 
collection may enable us to come to 
a c'lcMcr agreement on the matter. 
Smart think.s that the council of 
Ititalipiltrawos tlie tii st to attempt Ui 
fix tlje rlogina and the canon (Ksuii 
snr la l.iigvndo du Buddha, p, 514 
in/,). Keni is of npinion that we- 
iiuHt rest NiitlBlu-d with alfirmitig 
that the I'i'ili eam.in, pretty much iw 
we liavu it, must have been iu cx- 
istcncu iu Cuylon sums time before 
the redaction of the comincntarlee 
of Ibuldhaghnsha In the fifth century 
(Over d. Ja.irtclliiig, ]>. 25). The 
most recent alb.-iiipt at solution, and 
tlic one which at the saiiiu time aims 
at tile greatent ]>recisloii, is tht^--' 
Dldcnlicvg. liming the first cen- 
tury, lie tliinks, Budiihisin had only 
t«-o sort" of writings, Vinaya and 
Dharina, discipUno aud doctruie ; 
tile redartiou of the greater part of 
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harangues like these that the “Lioii of the ^akyas" 
carried captive men’s souls. The basis of his teaching 
has dQub:les3 held out better than the form. But when 
we think of the kindred questions which arise in connec- 
tion with the origin of Christianity, in which the tradi- 
tional element, however, became stereotyped much earlier, 
•we will readily understand tlmt, if it is easy to dis- 
tinguish between a primitive lUiddliisin end the doctrines 
grossly altered whicli first saw light at a later date, it 
is surely advisable to use some precaution in speaking 
of the Buddhism of Buddha himself. With tliese reser- 
vations, we proceed to indicate as briefly ns we can the 
fundamental doctrines of the religion established by 
Gautama. 

The two charactei'islios which strike us at once in 
primitive Buddhism, and which certainly belong to the 
teaching of the Master, are the absence of every tiieological 
element and a conspicuous aversion to pure speculation. 
Buddha docs not deny the existence of certain beings 
called Indra, Agiii, Varuna; but lie thinks tliat be owes 
nothing to them, and tlmt liis business does not lie with 
them. Neither does lie think of arraying himself against 
the revealed tradition ; he passes it by. The Veda, which 
his Church will one day in terms reject, was summed up 
at tliis epoch in the practice of religious observances, and 


thu 'VinsrTa. and the origin of tho 
Stltrapitaka wu prior to the counoU 
<>( Vai^t ; the completion of tho 
•Viiiayn, the (levelopment of tliu 
collection of the Shtras, and tho 
coininencement of that of tbo Abhi- 
dhanna befell In the period which 
aeparatee this council from the nuo- 
eeediiig one, The rest of the iltei'a- 
ture W.1R iilibKCtincnt to tbe reign of 
Ajoka ^Viimyu i’iiakarp, i. p. x. ui).). 

uM i> 089 ib 1 e to bo preniiso in a 
iiAiter so obaoure, and of all Olden- 
berg'a propofiilionH thu most certainly 
trae seems to be the last (see Jacobi, 
in Zeitach, d. D. Morgeiil. Ge.sellficli., 


xxxiv. p. 1S4). From the time of 
Agoka Buddhism had a litentuie, 
but, strictly speaking', no canon ; 
that is a point which in our opinion 
results forcibly from the iDsonptioii 
ufBalr&t(Babara), on whatever sup- 
position to which recourse may be hud 
to identify tlie wrltlan eniunerated 
In this inscription with parte of tlie 
oollectioiia now in our poesessioti. 
Knr these identifications see Bumuuf, 
Lotus de la Bonnu Lol. p, 710 sa;, ; 
Kern, Over de .TaartolDng, p. 39 ; 
Oldcnherg, Vinaya Pi(akai(i, >. p- 
xl. 
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with tliese QdkyamuDi,^ by embracing the lite of au an> 
chorite, naturally broke all connection. His position, 
then, in reference to the established religion is not much 
different from Uint of many of bis contemporaries. He 
seems to think, as tijey do, that it is an affair uf the 
Brahmans to try and move the celestial powers by tlio 
ritual obsorvanuHS, and obtain from them benefits which he 
for his part iluos not value a rush. His work, for his part, is 
entirely a layman’s and as he recognises not a god upon 
whom man depends, his doctrine is absolutely atheistic. 
As for his nictapliysics, it is pre-eminently negative. He 
does not busy himself with the origin of things; he takes 
them just jis they are, or as they appoiir to him to be ; and 
tbe i)mbleni to. which he incessantly returns in his con- 
versations is not that of being in itself, but that of exist- 
ence. Still more than ’in the Vedfinta of the Upanisbads, 
Ills doctrine is confined to the question of sslvatiou. 

The scheme of tliis doctrine is expounded in the “ four 
noble truths.” First, tbe existence of pain : to exist is to 
•suffer. Second, the cause of the pain : this cause is to be 
found in desire, which increases with tbe gratification. 
Third, the cessation of pain : this cessation is possible ; it 
is obtained by the suppression of desire. Fourth, the way 
which leads to this suppression : this way, which com- 
prehends four stjiges or successive states of perfection, is 
the knowledge and observance of the “good law,” the 
practice of the discipline of Buddhism and its admirable 
morality, The end of this is Nirvfiija, extinction, the 
cessation of existence. 

The conditioiia of existence are summed up iu the 
theory of the Nkhlnas, or the twelve successive causes, 
each of which is conceived to bo tbe consequence of the 
one which precedes. These are : — First, ignorance ; second, 
the predispositions of mind which determine our acts, or 
more simply action, the kamian; third, consciousness; 
fourth, individuality; fifth, sensibility ; sixth, the contact 

■■ Proptrly, " tlie solitaiy oJ tlie fikyn*.” 
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of the senses with objects ; seventh, sensation ; eigliLli, 
desire or “thirst;” ninth, clinging to existence; tenth, 
existence; eleventh, birth; twelfth, old age and death, or 
suffering.' Tliese terms, of which, however, there have 
been various interpretations, simply answer to facts, states, 
or conditions of finite existence; they do not, in primitive 
Euddlusin anyhow, represent suhstaiicus or entities. Tiio 
first, for instance, is not, as it became afterwards, both 
non-cognition and the incognisable ; it simply denotes the 
state of ignorance, the fact of assuming for real what is 
not. Neither are they always presented in the same 
order, an<l it is probable that this order did not always 
imply a rigorous and continuous concatenation from cause 
to effect. Tlius it is evident that the series extends to 
several existences, and that the same facts recur, but 
regarded from a different point of view. for 

instance, ou^t not to be conceived as absolutely preced- 
ing existence ; and it is not less evident that the tenth and 
twelfth conditions are at bottom the same, and that the 
third, seventh, eighth, and ninth only explicate what is 
already implicit in the second. 

As regards the being wliich undergoes existence, it is 
viewed as a composite being, resulting from the skandluvs, 
or the aggregates. These aggregates, which in the case of 
the luiinan being amount to five ^ (they are fewer in num- 
ber for other beings), along with a hundred and ninety- 
bhrae subdivisions, exhaust all the elements, all the mate- 
rial, intellectual, and moral properties and attributes of 
the individual. There exists nothing apart from these, 
either fixed principle, or soul, or simple or permanent sub- 


> For t)ie twelve NidAnu >oo £. 
Biimoiif. Introdiictioa a I'Histoirii 
du Buudilhieme ludien, p. 491, ond 
the account of R. C. Ohilders in the 
edition of tho Mieceilancoua 
of Colebrooke, vol. i. p. 45.V 
‘ Thcee arc KApa, form, material 
attributca; VedanA, senaationa; Sa&j- 
ria,noliuna, abatract ideas; Saipaknra, 


faculties and diaimaitionsof the mind ; 
VijriAiia, reason, jndg:tnent. SeeHur- 
nouf, Introdaction h I'Hlatolro dii 
Ji. I., pp. 475 . S u : WassUjew, Bud- 
dhianius, p, 94 ; Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhism, p. 90, and the PAli Dictionary 
of Childers, pp. 198,405, 453, 457 
561. 562, 576. 
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stance of anj' kiiul. They unite and arrange themselves 
so as to form a several being, undergo incessant modi- 
fication along with it, and dissolve at its deatli ; the indivi- 
dual, being tiirougliout a compound of compounds, entirely 
perishes. The influence of its karman alono, of its acts, 
survives it, and through this the formation of a new group 
of skandhas is iriiniediately effected ; a new individual rises 
into existciico in some other world, ^ and continues in some 
degree the first. It matters not that this substitution is so 
rapid that practically no account is taken of it, since Buddha, 
tor itistanco, and the saints that have attained omniscience, 
are represented as recalling and speaking of their previous 
existences, as if they had retained their identity in passing 
from the one to the other, It is nevertheless true that 
the Buddhist, strictly speaking, does not revive, but that 
another, if I may say so, revives in his stead, and that it 
is to avert from this other, who is to be on^ the heir of 
his karman, the pains of existence that he aspires to Nir- 
v4na. Such, at any rate, is the doctrine of the Pflli books ; 
not merely of the small number of them that have as yet 
been published, but of the entire orthodox literature of 
Southern Buddhism, according to the opinion of scholars 
of the highest authority who have had the opportunity of 
studying it in tlie country itself.^ Was this doctrine as 
explicitly formulated in the instruction of the Master? 
We cake leave to doubt this. On the one hand, the Sans- 
krit books of tlie North appear to concede something per- 
manent, an cgi-i passing from one existence to another,® 
On the i)ther hand, one could hardly explain, it seems, how 
Buddhism, not content with having annihilation accepted 
as the sovcu'uign good, should have from the first rendered 
its task more diduailt still by in the end representing the 
pursuit of lIiLs good a.s a pure act of charity. But in no 


* AinoDB theBc whvMb are the * Spence IfftKly, Gi)gerly, Bignn- 
heavens and the hulls, of which the det, Childers, Khyx Davids. 
Buddhists, os well as the Bnthnians ^ Biirnmif, Tntrod., p. 507. 

:ind JainoB, admit 11 gruat iiumbor, 
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way can tliis vaguely apprehended and feebly postulated 
effo be compared, for instance, with the simple and im- 
perishable soul of the S3,filchya philosophy. It i.s not 
independent of the skandlias, as the latter are of those 
elements which are analogous to them ; the principles, viz,, 
that spring from the development of the prakfiti, It 
becomes extinct, on the contrary, when the akandhas 
happen to fail. But, indeed, whatever difficulty there may 
be in extricating on this matter the exact idea of the 
founder from under tho elaborate scholasticism of several 
centuries, if there is a conclusion which asserts itself as 
having been that of Buddhism at all ages, which follows 
from all that it insists on and from . all that it ignores, it 
is that the " way " conducts to total extinction, and that 
perfection consists in ceasing to exist* By the removal 
of the first of the twelve causes, viz., ignorance, the pos- 
sibility of all that which follows next is prevented, viz., 
the karman and all that depends on it. From the mo- 
ment of death there will be no further formation of 
new skandlias, and the individual will have disappeared 
entirely and witlioht return. Such is the dogmatic logical 

^ Tho bibliography of tho opinions Bigandot'i^ Life of Gnudama, by the 
that have beon expreesed on tho same author, p. v., 187S ; 0. Frank- 
dootrine: of Nirvdya would by itself furtur, Buddhist Nirvana, and the 
alone supply matter for a len^hened Noblo Eightfofii Path, Jonmal of the 
article. As it is the principal doc- Koyal Asiatic Society, to], xii, (new 
trine of Buddhism, there is reference aeries], p. 548 ley. From these 
to it in most cf the works enume- last texts (three SCtras extracted 
rated above. Of special treatises from tlie fjainyutla NikAya), as well 
we shall mention Max MiUler, On as from several others besides, it 
tho Origiual Moaning of NlrvA^a, iu appears Nirvilga is also predicated 
Buidbisiii and Buddhist Pilgrinis, of tho state of perfect calm, in 
1857; Tlie Introduction to Buddha- which all passion and every move- 
ghosha's Parables, by tlig same an- meiit of egoism are extinct, and in 
thor, 1869; Bnrthdemy Saint-Hi- this sonsu it is obviuiis it can ba 
lairo, Sur le NirvAija Bouddhi^uo, attained in tho present lifu, But It 
2d ed, of Le Bouddliaet sa Koligion, seems no less evident that it is so 
1862 i R. C. Childers, in the article used only inutaphorically, the con- 
N-', ' -tiiim in tho Biotionary of tho dition of Nirvii.ia being taken for 
Ali Language, p. 265 ; J. iVAlwie, NlrvAiia itself. From all we know 
Buddhist NirvAna, Colombo, 1871 ; of the Buddhist ontology, tho state 
Ph.E. Foucaux, in the Revue Biblio- M-hich is described to us in those 
graphiqiie, 15 juin 1S74; Introduc- texts can only bo provislunal and 
tioD to the French translation of must come to an end. 

U 
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conclusion, wiiich is not weakened by tlie fact that it is 
not always found expressed in all its severity, and that, 
in ordinary belief especially, it has been subjected to 
all sorts of processes of attenuation. The imagination 
even of an Asiatic has some difBcuIty in settling down to 
the idea of annihilation. Thus the Chinese pilgrims Fa- 
Iliaii and Iliuuen-Thsang, who visited India respectively 
ill the fifth and sevcntli centuries,' and were orthodox 
believers in the complete Nirvflna of Buddha, nevertheless 
speak of miracles, and even apparitions of his, as if he had 
not ceased to exist ; and it is beyond a doubt that with 
many of tlie Budilhists of former days Nirvdpn was only 
what it is with the majority of them to-day, a sort of 
eternal repose or negative state of blessedness. This does 
not liinJer Buddlii-m from being doctrinally the oonfession 
of the absolute vanity of all things, and, as regards tlie 
individual, an aspiration after non-existence. 

This vanity of all existence would, even if it had not 
been reiterated so often by Buddha, follow logically 
from the simple theory of the Nidflnas. The first of the 
twelve causes, viz., ignorance, which consists in taking 
for real that which is not, evidently implies the non- 
reality of the world, not as a substance — the thing in 
itself being outside the range of primitive Buddhism — but 
of the world such ns it a[ipears to us. The objects which 
we see have no proper reality, and. as we have just re- 
inarkcil, exactly the same is taught in the doctrine of the 
rflli Siitlns respecting the subject which sees tliem. One’.s 

' yuv Kiiuu I\i, iiu Kulalinii ii<‘s t, ii, niirl ill, ; ^Tl’moite» sur Ion 
ItnyaiiinuM lloudillilrjuva ; Voyn^-a (^>ntr 4 u>< OccMimtulua, par Htouen- 
tiitna la Tnrtnrlc, I'Afghaniatan cC Tliaaiig, trniiHlated from thuOhineao, 
t'liiilti la Iiu lilt iv, aihulc, mr Chi- ih57--59, *ii woric ol ureat iaiport- 
>'a-Hlaii. tniualated by A. lUmuMU, ano«, not only for the bixtory of 
ivviuwed by Kli^otb nnd T,an- IluddluHin, but for that of ancient 
drome, l8 :(>, S, ^al. The Travela India lii jjcnoral. S. Heal U piepar- 
of tho Unddliiat I’ilgrlm .Vab-llian, ingan Knglieh translation of the nar. 
tranalatcU with Xotes nnd 1 ‘rolego- rativeof Hiouen.Tlisang. TlrX. -k 
iiiena, 1869. St. .Tulion, Voyages of C. .T. Neumann, Pilgorfahrten 
des Pyerina BoinhlliisteM, t. i. : His- Buddlnatiacher Priester von China 
toire du la Vic dc Hiotien-TIisaiig nach liidiin, aus dam CbineHiiiohe)i 
i-t de nee Voyages duns I’lnde, . . . iihersctzt, iS.tJi did not extend Lc- 
traiwlated from the Chinese, i^Sj, yond the first volume. 
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jnilividuality is only a form, an empty appearance. 'Pe? 
TO irdvra, everything is only a Ilux of aggregates, which 
are interminably uniting anil disuniting, an immense flood, 
of which we do not seek to know the beginning, and from 
whicli we can escapo only by Nirvflija. When once the 
system reached tliis point, only a negation remained to lie 
foi'innlatcil, but one of a puivly ontological order, tlie 
negation, namely, of substance itself. This last 8te.p was 
taken in the school founded by NagfLi-juna, about a 
century before our era, at a time when the doctrine of 
(^SJcyiimuni, which was at first speculative only to a small 
extent, had given rise to a vast and complex labyrintli 
of metaphysical conceptions.* In this school, which was 
called that of tlio Madliyamikas, Buddhism resolves itself 
into a pure nihilism. It actually became, what the Brah- 
mans reproached it with being, tlic ^iDiyardda, “tlii! 
system of the void.” This, beyond a doubt, was not the 
teaching of Buddlia, but it is not to be denied that it is 
its direct continuation, 

Now, if we compare this doctrine with the contemporary 
speculations of the philosophy of the Brahmans, we cannot 
but be struck with tlieir common family likeness. Atheism, 
scornful disregard of tlie cultii.s ami tradition, tlie eoucep- 


> For the ililTci'cntBudiihintiicliools 
and their doctrines, see, in particular, 
W. Wasailjew, DerBuddhismtie, ptm- 
tim. To this speculative iodustry 
there corresponds a mythological 
(levelopineDt o( so less account, 
wliiuli Iius gone ou incroosin); until, 
in China and Japan, It has ended 
M'ith making Buddliistn one of tlia 
ujiist raiitaHtiaaud grossly idolatroiin 
religious systums to be met with in 
the world. 0( the fibres «{ tliis 
pantheon, whicli poetry never seems 
U> have irrikiiiateil with a single ray, 
some are of speculative origin, siicli 
as tile Aiiilmddha, the priiuoi'di.il 
pills’ sevci-cigii Buddha, akin to the 
brahniaii of the Veddnta ; others, 
such us the myriads of Buddhas and 
Bodhisuttvas, have been formed by 
the cndleas muitiplieution of cer- 


tain cloiiicntsof primitive Buddhism; 
wliilc iitliers still have Iiecu borrowed 
from Brahmanism and the sectarian 
religions, particularly i^ivaism and 
the systcniH of worship connected 
with Uie female divinities. This 
oompIicBtud Buddhism is usually 
designated by the term "Maliiydna," 
“tho (Jroat Vehicle,” by contrast 
with the inot'o sober dootidne of the 
primitive ngo, styled the lltnaydua, 
nr "tho Little Vehicle.” It is et>- 
tieciolly represented in the great 
riatros ns peculiar to the literature 
of llio North, the late redaction of 
wliicii cannot \vell be colled in ques- 
tion, altlioiigli tli<^ appear to con- 
tain, espoeially in their versified por- 
tions, popular elements of very Ijigb 
antiquity. 
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tion of a religion entirely spiritual, a contempt for finite 
existence, belief in transmigration- and the necessity of 
(leliveranco from it, the feeble idea of the personality of 
man, the imperfect discrimination, or rather the confusion 
of material qualities and intellectual functions, the affirma- 
tion of a morality with its sanction within itself, are so 
many characteristics which we find, differently emphasised, 
however, in nuiUlhisiu and the Upanishads. If we go 
further, and take the systems of Brahmanism ono by one, 
we find that it is with the Sfifikhya that the doctrine 
of ^fikyamimi has prima facie most resemblance. On 
several essential points the conclusions are the same, and 
the analogies become exceedingly striking when we descend 
to particulars. Evidently the two systems have grown 
up side by side, and have borrowed mutually from ono 
another. We question, however, whether the true origin 
of Buddliism is to be sought in this quarter. The Sfiiikliya, 
as well under the confusedly materialistic form which it 
has in the oldest Upanishads, as under the dualistic form 
which it assumed at a later period, is a solid system, but 
little susceptible of developments and modifications of 
any depth. It is especially very little given to sentiment, 
and it cannot he from it that the pessimism was derived 
which is stamped so deeply on all the conceptions of 
Buddha. On tlie other hand, we can hardly admit tliat 
this hatred of existence was directly inspired, as the 
legend siiggesls, by the spectacle of the miseries of life. 
Expcriimcc! teaches that there is almost always a meta- 
physical shipwreck connected wiili the rise of such groat 
sorrows as these, and in our own days it is close upou the 
collapse of great idealistic systems that we see very similar 
ideas become current among us. When speculation, after 
Laving uinhiniiined tlie idea of reality in sensible objects, 
feels forced to eoiifess that the transci.uulental ouject is 
going also, tliere remains only the alternative of scepticisiii 
or the philosniiliy "f despair; one is either a Cfirvfika or a 
Buddhist. It is, ihcti, iu an idealistic system, in the pri- 
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mitive Ved3,nta, but in a Vpdflnta which has lost all faith 
in the brahman, that we think the point of departure for 
the ideas of Buddha must he sought. We must believe 
in the Absolute in order to feel as deeply the emptiness 
and imperfection of finite things; wc must have believed 
in it. and iiave found the vanity of lljis belief, in order to 
ignore it with a resolution as niilm and inflexible. 

Two centuries and a half tifter the death of its founder, 
Buddhism became the official religion of A^oka the 
Maun-a, the mo.st powerful monarch in India, whose 
imbiediate authority i!Xt.ended from the valley of Cabul to 
the months of tho Ganges, and from tho HimMaya to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains ; and by this time its 
missionaries had penetrated into the Marhatta and Dra* 
vidian countries, and taken root in Ceylon. This rapid 
progress was certainly not owing either to its dogmas, 
which were anything but attractive, and at bottom of no 
great originality, or even to the unquestionable superiority 
of its morality; and if it hail liad no other moans of action, 
its success would be one of the most puzzling problems of 
history. But, besides its doctrines and precepts, Buddhism 
had its institiilious and its spirit of liiscipline and pro- 
pagandi,sm, a quite new art of winning and directing souls; 
it had, especially, Buddha liimself, and his memoiy, which 
remained a living one in the Church. We cannot, in fact, 
ascribe too much in the conquests of Buddhism to the 
personal cliaracter of its foundc]- and to the legend re- 
garding him. Brahmanism, in which everything is iinper- 
soniil, whose most revered sages have left behind them 
only a name, lias nothing to o])pose to tho life of Buddha, 
•which, however imperfectly historical as regards facts, has 
certainly preserved to us the pliy.siognoniy of the Master, 
Olid the incfTaccable image of him transmitled by his dis- 
ciples, These narratives, drawn up as they are in that 
■frightful Buddhist style, the mo.st intolerable of all styles, 
form, nevertheless, one of tlie most iifleeting histories 
which humanity has ever conceived ; and it is a well- 
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known fact that even in our Western world, into which 
they had penetrated hy means of copies in Greek, they 
furnished tlie subject of a popular legend, which for long 
supplied matter of an edifying kind to the nations of 
Christendom,* In any ease, these have gained more souls 
for Buddhism than .its theories respecting existence and 
Nirvi*u.in. To meditate on the perfections of Buddha, to 
admire him, to love him, to confess and feel one's'Sclf 
saved by him, were new sentiments, unknown to Brali- 
mnnism; and singular it is that it was thus a religion 
without God which first introduced India to a sense of 
the inner delights of devotion. So long as Buddhism 
preserved the monopoly of these sentiments, it grew and 
multiplied, and its existence will bo threatened from the 
day when the neo-Bi-ahnianic religious, particularly Vish- 
nuism, shall, in their turn, lake advantage of these senti- 
ments, and turn them against it. 

To comprehend this better, we must be able to take our 
stand before this legend of Buddha; we must set clearly 
before us the admirable ligurc which detaches itself from 
it, that finished model of calm and sweet majesty, of in- 
linite tenderness for all that bi-eathes and compassion for 
all that sufTei-s, of perfect moral freedom' and exemption 
from every prejudice. 'J'he ideal of the Brahman, elevated 
as that is, is egoistical ; it is to save himself, and to save 
himself alone, that he aspires at perfection. It was to 
save Olliers that he who was one day lo be Gautama 
disdained to tread sooner in the way of Nirv^ija, and that 
he chose to become Buddha at the cost of a countless 
number of supplementary existences.® The Braliinan has 
got the longtli, too, of in theory professing goodwill towards 

1 Tlic ^JlImnco of “nai'liuim aud See .liUiika Coinmenhu'y, ed. Paiis- 
JiManlmt," ball, i, p, 13, lliouuii'ikhyRyn ia th-i 

’ riiia 18 tha net nf tlio Grent iminlxir renreaentod by olio folloiigil 
IteoDnciation, the Griiil lic>i>Iution. by I40ci]>lieni. The kalpnormahA 
The legend rankH tlint of Cautnma knlpn ia the iinmciiM period whiuli 
under Buddha Dlpai'iknra, four os- neparatxB.nie deHtruoUonof theworld 
aAkhyeyn» and a liundred thou- from the next. 

Band kalpaa befort: hiu lent birth. 
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all other creatures; but among bis own fellows there are 
many whom he spurns with horror, and contact with 
whom defiles him Bttddha knows that man is defiled 
only bj' sin. and the very Canilaln, wlio is less than a dog, 
is received by him as a brollier. The morality of Bud- 
dhism, which, if we analyse it precept by precept, does not 
differ essentially from that wliich may be drawn from the 
Brahniaiiical books, thus appears to a higii degree original, 
and entirely pervaded by a new spirit, if we consider it in 
the life of its founder. To imitate Buddha was in some 
respect a higher law, which gave to the new religion many 
admirable disciples. The memory of these disciples was 
in its turn no less piously preserved than that of the 
Master, and Buddhism thus acquired an incomparable 
collection of legends, a “Life of the Saints,” which, for 
delicacy and charm of religious sentiiiumt, yields only 
to that which should be one tlay produced by Chris- 
tianity.* 

To imitate the Master, that m'us before everything else to 
carry on liis work; it was to propagate like liim the good 
doctrine. Tliis last was not. like Bniliiminism, a system 
of thaumatiu'gy ; it included none of those recipes wliich 
a man may be tempted to siore by for himself, because 
they assure him of temporal advantage, the possession of 
which he grudge.s his neiglibuur. It was tbe gooil news 
for all, destined to pa.ss from mouth to uioutb, and which 
tliore is as mucli satisfaction in disseminating as in know- 
ing. Buddhism was then a religion to be propagated, the 
first on record in history, It is in it first that wo come 
upon the notion of conversion, as woll as a special term to 
designate it.* Its weapon of war was that which the Master 
had already employed, preaching in the vulgar tongue. 
To that, besides its legends and biographies, was added by 
degrees a quite popular literature, of collections of parables 

^ Bumouf boa translated sonic of * In I'dii in Sanskrit 

the most beautiful of those legends sniitviiiatli, “ tlie eiitruncu into tlie 
in bis Introduction li I'Histoiiv liu cuiroiit." 

Buidhisme Indiuii. 
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and semi-religious, semi-profane Blorie8,the subject of which 
is often tiiken from tlio earlier existences of Buddha, and 
which form one of its most original creations.* Wherever 
it entered, it adopted the idiom of the country.* If iii 
certain countries, such as Ceylon, Burmali, and Slam, it 
uamo at length to possess a sacred language, its canonical 
boohs worn nevertholoss translated and expounded to tlie 
people ill thoir venmcular, very different in this respect 
from the Veda of the Brahmniis, where the form is as 
Hiicrod as tlie substance, and which, when translated into 
anotlier dialect, or even simply committed to writing, is 
the Veila no longer. 

Naturally a mission to convert implied the duty of 
watching over the work of conversion, of upholding the 
good doctrine, exlinrliiig to good conduct, of stirring up 
piety, of coming to the help and support of weakness. 
Buddhism, then, had a cun; of souls. The distinction 
between orthodoxy and heresy, painful instruction in 
correct opinions, the direction of consciences, the pastoral 
art, are of Buddhist creation; and perhaps we ought to 

* Tlio.7'cJ<itiv7»| "births.” Ontiic-se produced other collections of tales 
nniTtitives, the oilicial number of and fables, of which St. .Tulien has 
which is 550, see L. Peer, in the published a specimen from a Chine.'n- 
Journal Asiatiqne, t. v. and vi., oollootion ; Contes ct Apologiles In- 
1875 A certain namher of Jfttakna diens inconmis jusqu’h ce jour, 2 
have boon published between 1S61 vols,, tSoo, .duo L. leer, Le Livre 
and 1872 by V. Fausblill, J. Hi- lies Cent T.(*};cndea (Avadahii, Cata- 
iiaycf, and J. D’Alwia, Since tlicn lea', in the Joiirti, Asiat., lS7()| t. 
Vnusbiill liiu uniUTtakcu thopubli- xiv. p. 141 ini., 273 ten. See also 
entinn of the (•iitii’o collection, in CO. the tales publinlicd ami traiiBtated 
operation, with a view to traiiBla- from the Tibc-lian and Mongol by A. 
tion, at first with ]{. C. Childers. Selinlefnnr and B. JUlg. Itiaknown 
then, after the pi'euutturo <lcath of that tlio literature of fable goes in 
Uiikt scliolai', with T. W. Khys great part na far back as liudilbiet 
PavulB. The first vul. of the text sonreon. See Th. ISoiifey, Pant- 
nppearvd in i.'iy;: The Jdtiika, to- sehatontr.a; I'Qnf Btlclier Indieoher 
mher with its Conuiii iitnry, being Fabeln, t. i., 1859. 

Tales of the Autoi-ior Births of Go- “ And that in virtue of a posKive 
tnma Buddha. A second vol. of the precept early ascrilied to Buddha 
text, as well os the first vol. of the himself: J, Minayof, Grainnja'R 
tranalationof Rliy8David.s,a[jpoarod, Pilie, ji. xlii,, transiated by St. Go- 
the one in 1879, the <itli(:r in 1880. yard ; and Oldcnlitrg, The Vlnaya 
Besides the JAtakas, Buddhism has PiUkani, >- P- xfviii. 
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ascribe the institution of a profession of faith and that of 
confession to the Master himself.' 

One thing certainly may be traced to him, and that is 
the manner in which the mission of Enddhu was conceived. 
It is hard to say to what extent Q&kyamuni was a vision* 
ury. But unless we refuse all credit to the testimonies we 
have of him, we must admit that, after years of struggle, 
und at the close of a decisive crisis in his life, he possessed, 
and believed ho possessed, a revelation of the absolute 
truth ; that lie pietended to teach, not a personal doctrine 
without tradition and precedents, but the immutable eternal 
Law, such as it had been proclaimed from age to age by 
infallible seers, the Buddhas of past times, of whom he was 
the successor ; that in his eyes, in fine, his coming, as well as 
theirs, was no mere accident, but a predestined tind neces- 
sary event On this subject there was eventually formed, 
and that very early, an entire iny tliulogy. A list was drawn 
up of as many as twenty-four predcccssois of Gautama; 
by and by they became loo numerous to reckon, and 
Sodhisaitvas or Buddhas of the future without number 
peopled the worlds and the diirereiiC degrees of existence. 
Of these saviours to come the Soutlievn Buddhists mention 
in a special way only one, llaitreya, who is to be the next 
Buddha. The churches of the North, on the other hand, 
confess several, who, from the first centuries of our ers, 
have been the obj’ects of a genuine cultus. The religion 
of ^Ikyamuni, so bald at first, had in this way not merely 
the appearance of being traditional ; it had its patrons 
even, or, to speak more correctly, its gods. 

' See J. F. Dickaon, Tho Filti. obistriiution of them too hath the 
inukkliii, beinft the Buddhiet OfScc i;ri-nt f,'nimnijn proclaimed. This 
of tho Confeaidon of Prieats, IMli formula, whirli wo meet with thoa- 
text and translation, in tlio Journal sands of times on tnonumenta of 
of the Koval As. Soo., t. viii., now every kind and iksoription, eerved 
eeries. Tfie briufeet and most uni- from nn early period to coosecrate. 
v-iaally accepted etatement of tlie votive offcrini^ nnd cboma. 
creed of Buddhiem is the celebrated thiigato, "bo who ia gone ^\vay 
formula : Wbatover conditions pro- like" (the other Buddhoe), a^d the 
ceed from a cause, the caueosof them great Crdniana, " the great (tecetic," 
Tathigata bath proclaimed, and the are titles of Buddha. 
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It is nob only by its doctrines, however, and all its ten- 
dencies that Buddhism became thus early, and in opposi- 
tion to Brahmanism, a compact and militant religion; it 
was so besides, and especially in virtue of tlio institu- 
tions he established. Qdkyamuni secured to his work, ii» 
fact, the most efncieiit of nil the instruments for propa- 
garidism in preparing tlio way for inonacliisin. It is 
certain tlint it was his aim to foufad something quite diffe- 
rent from n school. His di.sciples are not pupils who conio 
to be instructed under a master, with the intention of 
parting from him one d.ay, and going to live each after a 
plan and for .a purpose of his own. Tliey form a congre- 
gation whose object is to realise the perfect life, a true 
religious order, into which by and by members were 
admitted only after tlie performance of certain vows 
and a profession of faith, and from which they durst 
not draw back without becoming renegade.s. We can- 
not stop to describe the Buddhist Saii^ha} We , shall, 
therefore, have nothing to say here of its skilfully con- 
trived scheme of discipline, its simple yet powerful hier- 
archy, its rules of enlistment, guarded by legal precaution.^ 
which bear evidence of a singularly cautious policy, the 
order of women, which in course of time came to be 
added,* or its relation to the community of laymen, which 
was not long in being formed under its direction, and 
which, restricted to minor duties, constituted the second 

' The SaiHgUa in the third term uf wards tbo end nf the middle age, 
the Triratna, ot the thruu juwole, the Lanmic liiurnrohy, for which cun- 
the RiaddhlHb trinity, of whieh ttia suit 0. 1'. Kuppuii, l)iu Holigion dea 
two othera aru Uucldiiii mid the Huddho, 185% t. it, and E. SchU- 
Dliamm or tho Law, Sue the in- gintwoiC, Buddhiam In Tibet, 1863. 
acrlpth'D of Bnirlit, I. 2. In Cuimiag- > See the ologant little work of 
haul's Corpus Iiiacr, Indie,, pi. xv, Mrs. Mary Suiiimcr, TiCS Reli- 
Tbo formula of rotiverxion to liud- gicuses Bniiddhiatca depuis Sakya- 
dliism is taklTig rvfiij-u M ith litiddba, Mouni ium^'li noa jours, with a 
tho Dliarnia, .and tlio Saiiglia. For preface by Fh. K. Koucaiix, 1873. 
Mo organia.-itioii of the Mm'igha, aco As early aa the cdicta of Afoko, the 
enjecially Buniouf, Introd. h THia- Bhikhunia, tlui niina, figure alongsflle 
toir^ ,du Boudilli. liuh, ]>. 334 tfq., of the BhikhuH, the monks : Inaorip- 
and R. Spence Hardy, Ihisteni Mo- tion of BairAt, i, 7, in Cunningham’s 
unchiaiC- From Buddhist monach- Coqjue Inscr. Indie., pi. *7. 
ism theiV developed in Tibet, to- 
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element in the Church.* Still less shall we try (o deter- 
mine how much in this organisation may be considered aa 
the work of the founder himself. Tradition not unna- 
turally refers the whole to him; and it ia hardly necessary 
to say that its voice in the matter cannot be admitted. 
Bnddliiam certainly had not at its rise the constitution 
which wo see it lind in the time of Aijoka ; and here, 
as in other organisations, it is tlie opposition encoun- 
tered from without and the struggle waged with heresy 
within which gave form and fashion to the Church.* 
Still, on the other hatul, we cannot, as we think, reject 
entirely the evidences which go to prove tliat the Saiigha 
was in action from the date of the Master's death, as an 
ecclesiastical body already established on a solid basis, 
under the direction of the chief disciples and elders, or 
stkaviraa.^ In any case, it had this as its JisLiiictivo 
characteristic from the commencement, that it was open 
to all without exception, nut only to the cla.sses who were 
entitled to instiuction at the liaiicls of the Brahmans, but 
also to those who were excluded from it, whether because 
they happened to be reduced to a more or less servilo 

* R. C. Childers, The Whole Duty Soe also Childers, Pili Diction., p. 
of the Buddhist Layman, a Sermon 511 ; and T. D’Alwis, Buddhism, 
of Buddha, in the Conteiupoiury its Origin, History, and Doctrines, 
Keview, March 1876. Seetho.SJga- Colombo, 1862. Nevertheless, in 
lov&da<Sutta, Grimblot, Sept Sottas the Miiindapahha, p, 4, they are 
Palis, p. 297. made contemporaries of King Mi- 

'' The Buddhists usually reckon linda, whom the same hook (p. 3) 
up seventeen as the number of places 500 years after Nirvftpa. 
the harestes that arose In ths ho- “ There is certainly a hishirioal 
sum of the Church in the second basis in the ther^valis, or lists of 
century after Nirvdpa (Dipavnnisa, teacliers (Piill tlicrii = Sanskrit stAa- 
V. 16-54), and six as that of the viru), which have been transmitted 
hostile sects founded by the "six tiiue. c.p'.,DIpavaipsa,v. 69-107. Soe 
false teachors," the 'nrtbvas of the discussion in regard to this list 
tbo Nurthem books (PritIhArya- by Itliys DaviJa, Ancient Coins and 
Sfitra in Bumoufs Introduction h MeuMurosof Ceylon, p.46«g., and G. 
I'Hist. du Bouddh Ind., p. 162), the Bllhlcr, Ind. .^tio., viii. p. 14S 
T'tthiyaa of tho PAli aeripturos, all The Hats preseivod by the Nortlmm 
rapresentod as having been contem- Biuldliiets are much more open to 
poraiies of Buddha; Si\maflila|iliala- suspicion. See Lassen, Ind. Alter. 
Sutta in Bumouf's Lotus de la thuiiisk., ii. p. 94, 2d ed. ; Wassil- 
Boiiiic Loi, p- 448 .'I'f/., and Grim- jew, Der Buddhianius, p, 42 icq 
blot, Sept SuteH Palis, p, 113 aeq. and S. Beal, Jiul. Aiitii|,, ix. 14S. 
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position, or because, adverse to the restraint of the settled 
usages of society, tliey preferred of their own will a life 
of freedom in a state of excommunication. Buddha re- 
pelled no one, and within the circle of his disciples there 
were no other distinctions than those of ago and merit. 
We must not, however, conclude from this that ilie 
Buddhist order drew its proselytes directly, and in the 
country of its birth, to a great extent from among the 
classes that were spurned as impure. The kind of life 
led by the majority of Lliese populations, the force of 
prejudice even, and, we will say, of prejudice in many 
cases not witliout reason, of which they were at all times 
the object, and especially the presence in the order of 
numerous Brahmans, all conspire to render such a sup- 
position as that the reverse of tc-iiable. It was only at a 
later date, when a body of laymen of greater and greater 
account began to gather round the Church, it was especially 
when the latter began to spread far and wide among 
peoples of foreign blood and mannei-s, that Buddhism 
reaped the full benefit of the free and lofty conception of 
a human fraternity which had fashioned itself together in 
the heart of its founder. To estimate to what extent the 
libci’ty of action it asseited for itself on this new field 
was suiicrior to that of Brahmanism, one instance will 
snilice. While Buddha teaches that *' his law is a law of 
grace for all,”* the Vedanta Sfitras declare that a Qfldra, 
who has no right to the Vudii, is just as little entitled to 
receive and practise their teacliiug; in oilier terms, that 
in his ucLual condition he is incapable of efTecting his 
salvation. Aud tliis proposition is expressly maintained 
in his cominontary by ^fifikara,® who was, however, a man 
of the South, and who probably wrote this work of his in 
the South, tliat is to say. in a country where more than 
nine-tenths of the iiopulation wore regarded by the Brah- 


1 Barnouf, Introd. ^ J'Hiet. du ’ r':itikara on the VSdAntft SOtm, 
Buuddb. Ind, p. lyS. I.3, 34-38, p. 323, ed. Biblioth. lui 
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mans as pure ^ildras. It is evident that Brahmanism, in 
order not to die of exhaustion, was condemned to violate 
constantly its own peculiar principles, while Buddhism, 
on the contrary, in order to spread wider, hod only to 
practise its. 

Must wo go further than this and see, as is often done, 
in the institution of llie Safigha and in primitive Bud- 
dhism in geneiul, a reaction against the rdgime of caste 
and the spiritual j-<rko of the Brahmans ? To show that 
this is nothing better tlmu a fiction of romance, we should 
require to examine what this idgime of caste might pos- 
sibly be in the sixth century before our era, and up to 
what extent the claims made by the Brahmans might 
appear oppressive. This is not the place to enter into 
the examination of this new question. We shall confine 
ourselves to the remark that there is not a shadow of 
evidence that the social j'roblera was ever agitated 
among the semi-agricultural, semi-pastoral tribes in the 
midst of which Buddha spent hi.s life, or that there was 
any thought of disputing the right of the Brahmans, 
which, indeed, was at bottom their great privilege, to be 
the bearers of the Veda, and by claim of blood to be the 
ministers of certain religious rites. Xeithcr as regards 
these rights do we even know to what extent they were 
observed by the people, and we have the best reasons lor 
thinking that they were not even in general use among 
the populations among which the Brahmauic gotms had 
for long and in great numbers founded settlements. One 
fact more is enough to discredit this theory; it is that 
Buddhism, at the time when it-wos lioniimint, never in 
the slightest interfered with ciistc in the countries where 
it happened still to exist; and not only did it not do so — 
it was it wliich in all picbability imported caste into 
countries where it did not yet exist, viz., into the Dekhan, 
Ceylon, the isles of Sunda, and wherever a considerable 
number of Hindu people foUoweil in its train. 

The truth is, that Buddhism carried in itself the denial. 
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not of the r(Sgime of castes in general, but of the caste 
of the Brahmans, and this without respect to any doc- 
trine of equality, and witliout, for its part, having any 
thought of revolt. Thus it is quite possible that the oppo- 
sition which existed remained for long an unconscious 
one on botli sides. Apparently their paths did not touch 
or cross each other. Buddha never ari-ogatod to himself 
tlie right to teach the mantras or to ofliciate in an act of 
sacrifice; the Brahmans on llieir side never laid claim to 
the exclusive right of property in speculations that bore 
iin salvation. Q^kyamuni would have been only following 
their example, it he had conliued himself to denying the 
supreme ctDcacy of the Veda and the rites. Even in repu- 
diating for himself and his disciples the observance of 
all cultus whatever, he did not even tlieii place himself 
necessarily in hostility with the Brahmans; and so long 
iis the community was composed of persons who, after tlie 
example of the Master, had renounced the world, it was 
very easy for it to avoid the sensation of a rupture. But 
this was no longer possible when it had gathered round it 
a body of laymen, who naturally sympathised with its 
indifTereiice in regard to the ancient rites, when, by force 
of circumstances, it hud b(;en led to set tradition against 
tradition, and to substitute for the old cultus a new one of 
a quite different nature, consisting only in spiritual exer- 
cises and moral exhortations, and over which the Brahmans 
could not lay claim to any right. Especially was it no 
longer possible when they had to share along with it the 
liberality of kings and the great. From that moment 
u vehement ontugoiiisiu arose, and the sacerdotal caste, 
assailed at once in its functions and its revenue, must 
have felt that it was its very existence that was threat- 
ened. The Brahmans nevertheless continued to resort to 
the Buddhist Saftgha, for they never formed a compact body 
governed by common interests, and from that day they 
probably no longer all lived by ministering at the altar. Be- 
sides, for a lung while they furnished the new religion with 
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its cliief leacliers; the name hrahraan remained a title of 
honour among tlie Buddhists, and in Ceylon it was given 
to kings. But, ns a distinct class, invested with a special 
I'eligious privilege, there was no status for them in the 
Cliurcli.' 

Wlien the Saftglia was finally organised— and it certainly 
was so long before Aqoka — Buddhism was found to be in 
command of an admirable body of military, The Buddhist 
religious, tlie bhilcshu, i.e., the mendicant., i.s not, like the 
Bniliman, a worker of iniracU's, a mediator between man 
and the deity ; he is first a penitent, and afterwards, if he 
is capable of it, a scribe, a preacher, a director of con- 
science. a teacher of the faith, and at times a first-rate 
iiiissioimry. Humble by profession, possessing nothing, 
without family, without interests other than those of the 
order, he goes wherever his superiore send him. Personally 
the bhikshu has taken the vow of povert)' and lives on 
alms;® but the order has possessions, it is rich, and tlie 
origin of its wealth is of very ancient date, if, as its traditions, 
which are noways improbahle, allege, it is true that some 
of the donations in land were made to it as far back as the 
lifetime of Buddha. Very difTerent from the gifts con- 
ferred on the Brahmans — which are always made to the 
individual, and among whom tlie most insignificant do- 
main, even if it is given to a corporation, is always divided 


^ A polemio against capita fonua 
the BUbjeot of the VajraaAei of 
Afvoghoaha, first edited for Willun- 
Hon DV Soobajee Bapoo, with n reply 
ill defence of carte by tbe Bralinia- 
iitcnl editor, lionibny, 1839 ; a new 
edition, with traneUtlon by Vreboi’, 
In the Memoira of the Acadeniy of 
lierlln for 1839; and of the Axoa- 
liivnna-Sutta, edited and translated 
by It. Plechol, 1880. 

' From an early ilatr, boweecr, 
the rule eceina ti> have admitted of 
exc4‘]>tion.4 and comproiniaes. A94)ka, 
for iiietance, on entering the order, 
certainly did not renounce the world. 
There were donbtlesa atiiliations 
'.'ffected which amounted to nothing 


more than a aiuiplo furoiality, as is 
the caBe atill in Bunnali lUiJ Siam. 
In on inscription at Juniiar (Kern, 
in ln<L Stud., xiv. p. 394), soiiiu 
bhiluhua figure as donore, bo that 
they must liavo retained property, 
in thoBu of Ku^ii then apuoor In 
the Buiiiii character certain raiaievirt 
(pravrajitikil, which Heuiimhere to be 
BynunymouB with blilkaliUQi), one of 
wIkiiu Is actually e matron. Jacob! 
in InJ. Antiij., vii. 254, 256, Nos. 2 
and 9. Tlicso inscriptions belong In 
the first centuries of our era. In the 
Snuci inscriplinnB tberearo also many 
bhikshua and bliikaliuiilB among the 
donors. Cunningham, Bhilaa Topes, 

!'• 235 
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into as many portions as the corporation has members — the 
Buddhist foundations remain undivided; they accumulate 
and are utilised in their entirety to the common advantage. 
In proportion as it thus increased in wealth Buddhism 
grew more and more sumptuous. It needed immense 
monasteries to shelter its legions of monks, commemora- 
tive tnonuineuts to mark the spots which, it was believed, 
the Master and the sniuts had rendered sacred by their pre- 
ssneo, odifices, richly decorateil, in which to deposit their 
relics, and chapels in which to erect their images. The 
ciiltus remained simple. It consisted in the repetition of 
a sort of office, acts of faith and homage, offerings of 
llowers, keeping a few lamps burning before the image 
or the shrine of Buddha;* but the style was grand. 
Everything leads to the belief that these “mendicants” 
were the first builders in India. The most ancient and 
stupendous ruins we meet with everywhere are of piles 
reared by their hands.* The underground temples, the 
monasteries excavated in the rock, are their workman- 
ship;® and we find their mark in the substructures of 

' Tbt) worship of images first ap* ham, The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist 
pears at a rather rocect date on tho Monuments of Oentral India, 1S54 ; 
Buddhist monuments. The first and The Stfipa of Bharhut, a Bud- 
sacred objects to which we find acts dliist Monument omainentod with 
of homage rendered are symbols, numerous Sculptures illustrative of 
such na tlie cahm, the wheel of the UiidJUist Legend and History, 1878. 
Law, tho lioMi tree, and especially Tho grentar p.art of the nine vols. of 
the /)ayop (Dhiltugiirbha), a cupola- Itoporbs on tho Operations of the 
shaped structiiru intended to contain Arolneulogionl Survey of India by thu 
rolics, and which in the aiiciont satm- s.-iiau author, 1 87 1-80, refers to Bud* 
tuaries occurilns exactly tho i>lacu uf dhist mouuments. See beside J. 
the altar In Ghristi.aii churches. At a Korgiisson, TlUtoiy of Indian and 
later d.ite it is rrplauoil by Images of MastPi'ii Architecture, 1 87I) ; and 
Buddha, asubstitution which, iiecoril* Tree and Serpent Worship, 1873 ; 
ing to J. Burgoas (Cave Temples, p tho numograpfis. fur the moat part 
180), issubseijiiciib to the fourth ccii- richly illustrated by .T, Burgess, on 
tury after Christ, Tho r.-presonta- thoholypiact-sofElophanta, 3 uiinar, 
tions of Buddha, howevi-i-, which wo Elurfl, AjautA j and the reoont pub- 
find on the coins of Kanishka <Vun llcation by tho same authors. The 
Sallot, Die Xachfoly-r Aloxamicr’s Cave Temples of India, iSSo. 
dea Grosaen in rakcrieii uiiil Itidion, ^ Tho number of these undei- 
p. 191, and pi. vi, i), do not permit ground structures of which we have 
us to doubt that imaoe.s of tho Mas- any account up to thu proaeiit time 
ter wore worshipped as early as tho in different parts of India exoeode 
first century of our era. 1000, eighty per cent, of which are of 

- See, for example, A. Cunning- Buddhist origin. 
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Almost al! the great sanctuaries of Hinduism. It was for 
them especially that tliose sculptors, those painters, the 
forlorn hope of Greeh art. appear to have laboured, who 
for a brief space afforded to India some glimpse of plastic 
beauty at once faithful and true.' While Brahmiiuisin, 
the most materialistic of all oiiliiises, Ims kept to the lust 
to its primitive tools, its peiitlimises of hamhoo, its turf- 
clods and grass-blades, and a few vessels' of wood, it was 
this religion, at once the must abstvaet and the Juost bahl, 
that by a singular contrast was the lirst to ihiuk of impress- 
ing the imagination by appealing to the sense of sight. 

We cannot trace the history of Budilliism without dis- 
covering, moreover, that its success was quite as much 
due to events that favoured it as to its own inherent apti- 
tudes. The period of its extension coincides, in fact, with 
that of a profound change which came over the political 
condition of India. In connection with the umpire of the 
Acheinenides and the Greek domination, the government 
of the small states cleared the way for great monarchies, 
based on military and administrative centralisation, and 
which were not long in extending far beyond the confines 
of Brahmanism. These monarchies very soon saw whut a 
powerful and pliant auxiliary they had in these militant 
communities, al once disconnected with everything and 
ready to conquer everything, humble in presence of the 
secular power, always disposed to call in its assistance in 
llietr affairs and quarrels, sufRdently organised to give a 


' The Uulnted, and perbftpn tho 
moat interesting, epoclmene of this art 
found at MathurS, In the I’unjiiU, 
in the volley of Cabul, are icattcred 
up and down in the muaeunie of Cal- 
cutta and Lalioro, uud in the India 
Muieum. T)i«y have never been the 
subject of u work that reviewed tliu 
wb«1o, and only n eniall number hare 
publislieci, in, for instance, the 
Ouurn. of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, 
aliv. 214: Itiii. Antiq., iii, p. :58; 
Cave Temples, p. 138. T. b’crgiis- 
eon, ibid., p. 90, is of npinion that 


Hindu Bcalpture reached Ita aanitli 
in the fourth century, in the ban- 
reliefs of AmarAvath On the other 
linndgByisautine art, oven inBavennu 
and at blount Atbns, lioe nothing to 
show superior to certain pictures in 
the eaves uf Ajaufo, which appear to 
lie of the sixth ceiituiy. J. Buigess, 
Notes on the BauddhaKoc^-Tomples 
<if Ajnntn, 1879, in the gtb number 
of the Archeiological Survey of 
^Vcate^lIll<Jill| and Cave-Tempfes of 
India, p. 280 sf]. 


I 
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hold on them and to be of service to it, not enough to ex- 
cite any distrust ; something, in short, like the mendicant 
Orders without the Pope. The most powerful of these 
empires, that of the Mauryas, which arose by reaction 
against the Macedonian aggression, was the work of a sol- 
dier of fortune of humble birth, a ^ildrn in the opinion of 
the Brahmans. Tliere was, therefore, a sort of nntuml 
affinity between tliis dynasty and Buddhism, which was, 
like it, an olfapring of yesterday — like it, at variance witli 
tradition, and oaring as little as it for difforcnces of race, 
manners, and creed. Tims these princes were pre-emi- 
nently frie.ndly to it. Candragupta, the founder of the 
dynasty, is repotted to have protected it, A^oka, his 
grandson, raised it to the rank of a state religion, and 
held sway over itd Two of hi.s children, a son and a 
daughter, were inlluential members of the Safigha, and he 
himself was admitted a member of it at the close of his 
reign. This son was appointed chief of the mission by 
which Buddliism was introduced into Ceylon, and, accord- 
ing to the legend, he became the head of the Church there. 
It was by Buddhist missions, in like manner, that the 
powerful emperor came into relation with the kings of 
the Dekhan, over whom lie appears to have exercised a 
kind of protectorate. Without distrusting in any way the 
sincerity of Aejoka, we may remark that Buddhism alone 
lent itself to this close and fruitful alliance of faith and 
statecraft.* 

When the power of the Mauryas began at length to 
decline, the north-wust of India passe<l fur several centuries 
under the sway of foreign princes, Greeks, rartliiaiis, and 
Turanians, These Inst, who set about the coiKjuest of the 

' 8oe the ]iivrt wliioli tli« Mahl- bhro) liua preserved (or us. Cun- 
vsipaa (V. p. 42) iij.alfvit him piny at ninghaiii, Curpnii Inecr. Indio, pi. 
the conncil held iti liin reign, n part xv, 

perfoctlyinkcupingwith tlieioiporial ' Kor the Biiddhiat missioDs Sd 
patronising tone of liis letter to the LwKori, Ind, Alteithuznak,, voL it. p. 
aag^bly of tha clergy of Magadha, 24^ 2d cd. Utpavaipaa, cL viii, ; 
wbicb tbe imcriptioii of Bair.lt (Ba- Mahavaipsa, oh. xii., xiii., p. 71 <07. 
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country by invasion, wore able, towards the beginning of 
our era, to unite together all the countries on the north 
of the Vindhya. From this long thraldom the religion 
of still the only one to reap benefit. 

Brahmanism was hostile, and held no parley with the 
stranger;^ the popular religions, although less exclusive, 
were also intensely Iliudu; Buddhism aloue was cosmo- 
politan. The literature of the Cingalese has preserved for 
us a curious work, in whicli the Greek king Menander is 
represented as a zealous convert,® and the reign of the 
Turanian emperors, especially that of Kanislika, coincides 
perhaps with the period when the fortune of Buddhism 
in Hindustan was at its height. On the one hand, it must 
have met- with a ready welcome from the uncivilised 
hoards that issued from the North in the train of the 
conquerors, and who settled in great numbers in the 
countries to the west of the Ganges. On the other hand, 
as the authority of these princes extended over both 
slopes of the mountains, this opened up for it roads 
into the North, into Afghanistan, Bactriana, China, and 
Thibet, just as the piety and policy of Agoka had opened 
up for it those into the South. 

We do not know to what extent the reaction which led 
to the restoration of independence was directly injurious 
to it. The national dynasties, so far as appears by inscrip- 
tions, were much more Vishntiite or ^ivuite than Buddhist ; 
but Buddhism was fairly treated by them, and shared in 
their acts of liberality. It is clear, however, that its 

' Alexander woe obli^ to treat them in Iiis " Eastern Monochiftm " 
the lirabnoDs with aerenty, because andhiB'‘Miitiualof Buddbiam.” Ibis 
they drove the penpla to roaiataiice nowcJltudiTlioMiljndapaAbo,beIng 
and revolt. Tlutarch, Alexaudur, DialoLniua between kinc I^Ilqda 
oh. llx,, Ixiv. A vogue aoquaintunce and the Buddhist Sage Ntgoesna. 
with theao fnote occurs i^ain oven The Pdli text, edited by V, Trenck- 
io Shahra^tlni’e (twelfth cuntnry) ner. VVliat I'Uitarcb Noye, De Gc- 
Keiigiouspurtiieien und Philoso- rendic H<d[>nb. Prscept (cL. xxviii.), 
phenschulon. translated by Uoar- of the way in wliicfi the difTerent 
briickcr, ii. 374. towns disputed for tfae retoains of 

* Tlic Milinda Pailha, Tile Qucs< tlie body of Menander seems also 1,1 
tions of Milindfl." Spenee Hardy testify in favour of the Buddliisoi 
has given numerous extracts from of that prince. 
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best days are now past. It has no longer to do with the 
ancient Brahmanism, but with rivals that were formidable 
in a very different way — the religions of and Vishnu — 
and in this new struggle the advantages are on the side 
of the adversary. At the beginning of the fifth century, 
indeed, the ('liitiese pilgrim Fa-Hian found it still flourish- 
ing in thu ilifferent parts of India. In the seventh, on 
tiie otlicT Iminl, it appeut'S in tlio accounts of Hiouen- 
Tlisang in a state of decay. In the eleventh, it has still 
footing in some of its gresit sanctuaries in the provinces 
of Use West;^ in those of Magadha, at Gayft, the land 
of its hirtli, we meet with traces of it even as late as the 
fourteenth and Eiid<ll 3 ist dynasties appear to have sub- 
sisted iji Behar and towards the mouths of the God&varl 
until the end of the twelfth century.* Then we hear no 
more of it. The Brahmans continue still to argue a good 
deal against the Bauddhas ; and Bflyana in the fourteenth 
century still assigns to them the second place in his “ Ge- 
neral Review of the Systems.” But it is difficult to say 
whether these arguments are addressed to real opponents, 
or whether they are not rather mere scholastic exercises.* 
Confined to the island of Ceylon, the valleys of Nepll, 
and the districts wliich border 011 Bnrmab, Buddhism in 

' Even tlia churnuters imprinteJ txiry, Aicliteologicut Survey, vol. i. 
on thu IlutklhUt clay seats found in p. S. 

(;reat qnuntitiHa in the grottoes of * A. Cunningham, Arohseologica] 
Kanhevi, near UomlMiy, do not ap- Survey, vol. iii.pp. 1 19, 121; P. Gold- 
pcar to dato beyond tlio tliirti'onth schiiiidt, in the Ind. Antiq., vj. 328. 
century. Jouru- of the Koy. An. * When Abul Paal visited Kiuh- 
Soc., fhitnbay, l$6l, pi. vli. A 1 . inir (iu the end of the sixteenth 
hirouni In the eleventh century, in century), there were still some old 
RehiAUil'sMdnioiru Kur I’lndo, p. 89, men there who profoesed Buddhism, 
and Shahrastani in tiic twulftii esn- but lie confesses lie did not ouoo fall 
tury, traiisiatcii liy Haarbrllcker, t. in with a teacher of that religion ; 
ii. p. 338, speak of tlie BtiildliistH os and yet llici court of Akbar was a 
stNi existing in India. place of resort for lenriicd tneo be* 

* Inscription of (>nyil ii3 A. Cun- longing to all the different schools 
ninghaio's Arcluenlngical Survey of of religious belief. He does not ap- 
India, vol. iii. pi. xxxv., and Cor- iwar to know at what period the 
pus luscrip. Indiciinini, p. v. These Buddhisbi had disappeared from In- 
plaoca, besides, continued to be an dio, and merely says “it was a long 
object of pilgrimage for Buddliista while ago.” Aycen Akbaii, trans- 
from abroad ; sec the Burmese in- lated by Fr. Gladwin, Calcutta, 
Bcription of the fourtcuiitb cen- 1786, t. iii. p. Ij8. 
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our daya has completely disappeared from India proper. 
Its only memorials are the iuoumerable ruins which it 
has left behind over the whole surface of the peninsula, 
perhaps also a few groups of sects, viz., Vishnuites such 
as the Vaishi}avavlrns of the Dekhan, and Civaites like 
the X&Qph&tos of Iliiidusiiiu, who linve long abjured or 
forgotten their origin, but who still keep Buddhist saints 
in their calendar. 

How are we to account for this total extinction of 
Buddhisin in the country that witnessed its birth, and in 
which it flourished so long? Although it is in general 
more difficult to account for the decay of religions than 
their rise and growth, the disappearance of this one ap- 
pears to have been so rapid, and is, in fact, so complete, 
that nothing, one would think, should be easier tliau to 
determine the causes of it. Such, however, i.s tlie obscurity' 
which still veils many phases of the past history of India, 
that we can on this matter form only conjectures, and of 
only a quite general character too. Tiie cause, persecution 
viz., to which wc are apt to assign the first place, is 
exactly the one which, in the existing state of uur know- 
ledge, appears the least probable. No evidence of any 
serious weight has as yet been adduced to prove that 
Buddhism has ever been, cither before its tiiuiuph or in 
the days of its decline, the object of rigorou.s measures 
directed against it with any unanimity of purpose and on 
any considerable scale. On the contrary, the most reliable 
documents, the coins and inscriptions, benf evidence of a 
toleration exceptionally generous on the part of tlie civil 
powers.' Not only do the princes of the samo dynasty 
profess the most diverse religions creeds, but the same 

’Thucoinauftli«TunLiiiiin|ir[nReg Ajitritil, nt onco an practiaing tlio 
of the firet century oro ^ivaile and ritirn of BraliinaniHin and aa patra- 
Buddhint uncs ; tlioir icscriptioiu the BuddbiHta with gifti< 

are Buddhist ones, and perhaps also Anion^’ the Guptas, Cundra^pta 
J&inist. The Andhrabhptya kings, n. Brnlimanist, like the other prince s 
who, if wo may judge from their of the dynasty on the pillarij «f 
names, were supporters of the an* Beli^r and Biittari, and a protector 
oieiit cultus, ap[>ear in their in- of Buddliisin and the Buddhists in 
BcriptioDs at NuunghUt, NiUik, and the inscriptions of Snficl. The kino.s 
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prince often distributes his bounties among several seels ; 
and we might give a pretty long list of kings who, though 
they (lid not embrace Buddhism, were among its bene- 
factors. Several of llio moiiarclis, for instance, whom 
Hiouen-Thsaiig speaks of as professed patrons of the 
Church, appear to have been in reality adherents of one 
or other of tlu^ neo-Bralimnnic religions. At a later date, 
even at the lime when absurd legends represent Qahknm 
as exterminating tlie Buddhists from the Himfiliiya to 
Cape Comorin, we read of Vishniiite princes who be- 
longed to Visimuite dynasties making donations to a 
sister religion of Buddhism, that of the Jninas, whom the 
Brahmans detested quite as much ; ^ and these testimonies 
are not contradicted by tbe contemporary litei'ary docu- 
ments.* Kut that India lias been innocent of religious 
fanaticism. On the contrary, she was early familiar with 
it, and, under the form of exclusivism, practised the most 

of VftUblil were ^ivaites amt Vlsh- Tiibnuite 9 ,andtheirdonatioDS,tintil 
nTiitee, and we see them for nearly tbe tenth centuiy, are made indif- 
a century making donations to a ferentty to Brahtnans and Jainaa, 
Buddhist monastery founded by a Ind. Antiq., i, 363 ; ii. 156 ; t. 136, 
princess of their family. Insorip. 138; vi 102; vii. 1O4, J|2, 
in the Ind. Antiq., iv. 205, 175 ; * See, for example, the r6Ie of the 

vi. 13; vii. 67 ; .Toum. of the Koy. Buddhist priestess in the Mlllatl and 
As. Soo. of Bombay, xi. p- 36 1 . Prof. lIAdhava of Bhavabhflti, the char. 
Kern is of opinion that the acenunts actors, or the mention of Buddhist 
of the persecutions wliich the Bud- cliaracters, wliich occur in the hlfic- 
dhists must have bud to undergo cliakntik.a, in the Mudrftriikahaaa, in 
are to bo classed with the tales of the Da^akiiin^racarita, and the NA- 
“My Mother the Goose,” Over de gananda (this Bnddhist drama of the 
Jaurtelling der Zuidelijke Budilhis- seventh century has been translated 
ton, p. 43, into Biiglish by Palmer Boyd, 187s, 

' The inscriptions of tlie Calu- and into Prenoh by A. Bergai^, 
kyas of the sixth and eighth oen- 1879), Sue, besides, VarAhaMibira, 
tu^i m the Ind, Anth],, V. 69; vih Brihat SarphitA, Iviii, 44, 4^; lx, 
10^ 112, One of their vasKuis in 19. Moreover, the accounts in th(T 
the eleventli century built at onv and BAjataiaAgiiil, if they at times give 
tbe aamu tiiiie a temple of Jina, evidence of a curtain animoaity 
another of ^ivo, ami a third of against the Buddhists, do not by 
'Viabpu.'ibid., iv, iSo. F.ven ns late any means exhibit them in the light 
as 1119, a ('ilAhAra prince of tlie of persons excommunicated and be- 
Westem Dekhan made gifts at once youd tlie pule of Hindu society, 
to Buddha, and Arhat (= Even in the 12th centuiy we find 

Jina), Journ. of the Koy. As, Soc., a Buddliist religious figuring among 
Bombay, xiii, jj. 7. The Cora the favourites of Harshadova, king 
princes of the GaiigAvnip^a were of Kashmir; UAjatarang., vii. 1100. 
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odious kind of it witb<j«t any mercy.' At a later period 
she 'was no stranger to tlie excesses of propagandism, and 
it would seem that it is Buddhism she has to thank for 
her first lesson in this particular. It was not for nothing 
that the latter, in spite of its gentle spirit, showed itself a 
Church with universal i)relensions and power'of political 
adaptation. Even the proceedings connected with its 
erection into a state religion hy A^oka appear to have 
been accompanied, if not with violence, at any rate witfi 
coercion, as is evident from the expressions ascribed 
to that prince. In less tliaii two years, he says, “The 
gods who were worshipped as true divinities in Jam- 
hudvlpa (in India) have been rendered false ; and this 
result is not the eflect of my greatness, but of luy 
zeaL”* Up to the present time, tliere is nothing from a 
Brahmanic source to match this testimony, so significant 
in its brevity, i'rom an early period, and long before 
that of the Brahmans, is the literature of the Buddhists of 
a 'violent temper, openly aggressive, and replete with tales 
of cruelty; and even in the work of the good Hiouen- 
Thsang we meet at every step with the naive expression of 
the most cordial hatred, and tliat, too, on the part of a soul 
of the gentlest temper. The Bralimans, it is true, were not 
slow in retaliating in the same vein. The religions of the 
sects, not less eagerly zealous iu their propaganda than 
Buddhism, were fanatical to au intense degree.® The 
disciples of Kum&rila and organised into military 

onlevs, constituted themselves the rabid defenders of ortho- 

' The true Brahmanical fErautioism uverytliiiig conneoted with relij^on. 
!i that which ioapired the nurativu l‘'ifth edict of Glmanar, rmrodao^ 
of lUiiiliyapa, viJ, ch. 74'76, where at Kapurdigirl, Kh&lal, and Chauli, 
lUnia cuts off the bead uf a ^Cdra in thu Corpus Inecrip. Indio., i. 71, 
whom ho KurpriRca |>arfoniiin2 pen- mid tlio pillat edict of Delhi, ibid, 
anoes forbidden to bie caate. p. iij. 

Inacript. of SahoarAm, of lliip- > The more foot of entering a Bud- 

ndth and JSairAt, iu the Ind. Antiip, didst imiictuary is in the Vribannd. 
vL 13d, and Corpus Tnacrip, Indio., radiya Ihirdpareckoned in the num- 
pi. »iv. Comimre with this the in- Iwr of the sins for which there is 
atittition of the DIiarmamahAmAtriis, no forgiveneaa. Aufrecht, Oxford 
a Bet of oDicials specially charged Catalogue, p. 10, 
witii tlie inspection and direction of 
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doxy on the rrround of tradition and speculation. Tiiat, 
ill these manifold struggles, other weapons than tliose of 
peranasion weie employed ; that the leaders of parties did 
not scruple at times to compiiss their ends by the physical 
force mediation of soino rftja, or by stirring up against 
their lulversaries the ]masiona of the niobj tlint the Bud- 
dhists in pnrtieular, aa they became weaker, were subjected 
to many vexatious annoyancea, and that their enemies, 
in their engcrne.ss to ii[i]troprinte their property and their 
aauctuaries, did not always wait until the lust possessors 
had left, is wlmt wc must fraukly admit. But there is a 
gi'eat difference between .such local broils as these and a 
geueral mu.steriiig of forces on the field with a view to 
wholesale pensecutioii ; the possibility of aiuenterprise of 
this nature is out cjf the que.stion in the divided state, 
political and religious, of India at tliat time. Eveiything, 
on the contrary, tends to prove that Buddhism became 
extinct from sheer exhaustion, and that it is in its own 
inherent defects we must especially seek for the causes of 
its disappearance. 

In fact, there is no doubt whatever that Buddhism has 
been smitten with premature decrepitude. From the 
great deeds which it has done, from the new ideas which 
it has disseminated in the world, from tlic numberless 
lives of devotion which it has iii.spired, we feel assured 
tliat tliere was once a lime when it must have been fresh 
with youth and full of vigour; hut we have, in truth, 
no direct evidence of the fact. With the exception of 
certain adinirahlo stanza.?,* and sonic legends of striking 
beauty, iiotwiihstandiug their iniperfeet redaction, all it 

* Particularly tlicMu of tlie uullec- into Hiiglitii ty Max MUllor, In hix 
tioii cnticleil llliuinmapaila, Thu Introduction to tliu wtvic o( H. T. 
I’aii text, uith a l.atiii trnnalation Kogere, Buddhaghoeha’B Farabiox, 
and cupioug cxtmctii from tlio coin- translated from tbo Biimioae, 1869, 
iiienUtY of Bu<ldhaghoslia, waa pub- and by S. Beni (on ths Chinese text), 
liehed at Copenhagen by V. Scriptural Texts from the Boddliiat 

1855. It line ireen tranglateil into Canon, commonly known as the 
German by A. Weber, Zeitschr. d. Dliamma[iada, 1878: into French 
IJcutsct. Morgent. Gescllsch., t.xiv.; by F. HO, 1878. 
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lias left U3 bears the stamp of senility. It cannot claim 
an assignable place either in poetry or Hindu science ; 
nowhere has it been able to give birth to a national 
literature, -or rise above the popular tale and the chronicle. 
Many causes liave contributed to reduce Buddhism to thi.s 
monotonous and helpless mediocrity, and it would not be 
difficult to discover some of these even in the teaching of 
^ftkyamuni, in his disrelish for the supernatural, in his 
ideas as too abstract for a sensual people with an exube- 
rant imagination, in Iris morbid way especially of laying 
down aud resolving the problem of life. We shall instance 
here only one of tliese causes, because it has, in our opinion, 
been the most direct and effectual, the very institution to 
which this cfeod must have owed its rapid triumphs at first ; 
we refer to its monasticism. Some are at times fain to 
regard Buddhism as a spiritual emancipation, a kind of 
Hindu Eeformation ; and there is no doubt that in cer- 
tain respects it was both. But in substituting the Sahgha 
for the caste system of Bralimanism, it created an insti- 
tution far more illiberal, ami fuiinidable to spiritual inde- 
pendence. Not only did all the vitality of the Church 
continue concentrated in a clergy living apart from the 
world, but among this clergy itself the conquering zeal 
of tlie first centuries gradually died away under the 
influence of quietism and the discipline enforced. The 
vihdras, in spite of the laxil}' of morale which too clearly 
]irevailed, continued, no doubt, to afford a shelter for senti- 
ments of humble and sincere piety and the practice of the 
most heart-affecting virtues. But all boldness and imc 
originality of thought disappeared iu the end in the bosom 
of this spirit-weakening organisation. The intellectual 
powers were exhausted iu achulustic discussion or lulled 
to sleep in the midst of idle routine, and a time came at 
length when it ceased even to give birth to heresies. The 
Buddhism of Ceylon has not changed much since the 
time of Biiddhaghosha (in the fifth century), and that of 
Nepfll, or rather of Hindustan, could devise no better 
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means of prolonging life than by effecting a sort of fusion 
with Qivaisni.’ It was in this state of apathy, when it had, 
80 to speak, outlived itself, that Buddhism had to enter 
into competition witli the neo-Brahmauic sects, which were 
in constant process of new birth, at each new transforma- 
tion rushing into tlie arena of debate with the zeal of 
neophytes, When we consider that the majority of these 
sects gave battle with its own weapons; that they preached, 
like it. the religious equality of all men ; that 'over against 
the figure of Buddha tliey set figures, less perfect doubt- 
less, but quite as personal, quite as capable of stin’ing 
up a passionate devotion of legendary deities, such as 
Mali 4 deva, Krishna, EtLma, to say nothing of their god- 
desses; when we consider that they knew at least as 
well as it how to appeal to the senses with their temples, 
their images, their pompous and stagy festivals, and that 
they possessed, moreover, a splendid system of fable, while 
it had only been able to cloak itself in an abstract arti- 
ficial mythology; when, in addition to this, we consider, 
in fine, that they had at their head the Brahman and at 
their service the popular poetry, that their religions beliefs 
formed one body, so to speak, with the national legend, 
and recalled all the glorious and heroic memories of the 
ancient epic, we shall very easily understand how Bud- 
<lhism had to go to the wall. To have been made sure of a 
longer life, it would liave required the return to life of the 
first apostles of its faith, and it had only lomes. 

But while it was disappearing us a Church, it did not 


‘ On till) p'<int see B, H. RnlgMii, 
Kewyg on tlio Lnoguagea, Litem- 
turo, and lUliginn nf Nep&l and 
Tibet, ad. 1 87.1, partiuiilarly theeeMy 
X. p. I.t3 M'y, ; Liirnouf, Introduc- 
tion It I'Miet, du Bond. Ind., p, 546 
M<]. ; Kdppen, Ulo Kellginti doe Bud- 
dha, vol, ii., and tho brief but com- 
pact Memoir of I’andit Btingvaiilftl 
Indiaji, The Baudcilia Mythology of 
Nepftl, given os an appendix by 
J. Burgees in No. 9 of tlie Aichceo- 


logical Survey of Western Indio, p, 
97 sry. This fusion must hove been 
urutty thorougli before writingioould 
become coinuion to tho two religions, 
for exaiiiplu tbs Pratifottararatna- 
mllA Ijmblishod In Sanskrit, in Ti- 
betan, iinil In French, by Fou- 
caux, I.n Criiirlande Fr^deuse det 
l^eiimndeii ft des lidponaes, 1867, 
and by A. Weber in the Memoirs of 
tho Academy of Berlin for 1S6S, p. 
92 sr}.), ascribed to ^^koro. 
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take along with it the germs which it had for long had the 
opportunity of disseminating, and it left the very religions 
which succeeded in smothering it more or less pervaded 
by its spirit. There is no doubt that there is in Sanskrit 
literature, or, to speak more correctly, in the literature of 
the Hindus, an uiider-current, as it were, of Buddhist 
ideas. If wo tako, for example, the fable of the Mahfl- 
hhllrnta. we shall see how difibront llic spirit in which it 
is treated is from that in which it was conceived ; and we 
should find a more striking instance still if we went back 
to the poetry of tlie EAmdyana. There are here accents of 
an ardent charity, of a compassion, a tenderness, and a 
humility at once sweet and plaintive, which ever and anon 
suggest the ‘action of Christian influences, and which, in 
any case, contrast singularly with the pride and want of 
feeling — fruits of the spirit of caste — with which that 
literature is nevertheless replete. Quite as remarkable in 
this respect is the change which has taken place in the 
religious observances of this people, tlie gradual discon- 
tinuance o! sacrifice to the advantage of almsgiving^ pious 
deeds, and the worship of latreia ; especially that aversion 
to the shedding of blood which has move and more re- 
stricted the practice of animal sacrifice, and which turned 
np eventually in that whimsical exaggeration of charity 
towards brutes in the erection of hospitals in their behalf^ 
in a country where there are none for men. It would he 
to make a false use of historical coincidences to afiect to 
see dimly in all these facts the direct action of Buddhism ; 
but we cannot nevertheless deny that they belong to a 
movement inspired by ideas to which Buddhism had given 
the must effective expression. 

' Heber, Narrative of a Journey thniiigh the Uj'rer Provinces of India. 
l8a4-35i oh. xxv. 
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Caiiunieal llternturo of the .Tainu m yet little known. — Striking reeom- 
blence botivcon Joinitiii unii Buddhism ; the Jiuu and the mythology 
of the Jainos. — Ciiltus. — Bojcction oF the Veda and oaate.— Clergy 
and Iny community. — Chief divlaiona of the Jainai. — Asoetioiem, me- 
taphysice, and moral eyetem, — The Jina and the Buddha of the present 
age ; the Kirvuna of the Jina — Uncertain character of Jaina tradi- 
tion. — The Nirgrantha Jhatiputra — Whatever the date of its origin, 
Jainiam hiatorically more recent than Buddliiam. — Present condition 
of Jainiam. 

Before we proceed to the sects of new Brahmaiiism, we 
have still to speak of a religion closely allied to Buddliism, 
and one of the least known among those which have per- 
formed an important part in the past of India — the religion 
of the Jainas. Not that we are absolutely without docu- 
ments bearing on the history and the doctrines of Jainism. 
Wo possess, among others, a manual of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the YogasHtra} wliich gives a summary of its morals ; 
tlu? Kdl'iias'^.lra, a translation of a biography of its founder, 
which professes to <late a.s far back as the sixtli century 


* E.Windisch, HBinacnnilra'R Yo- 

S asUlrri, oin Bcitrng iiur Keimtnlsa 
«r .lainu L«hro, in the iSsitHch. il. 
Deuteoh, Murgciil, CrcncIlHch.i vnl. 
xxviii, p, 185, L'AbhidhUniiuiutli- 
mapi, a luxiocn, by the Katnc author, 
of »^onyiiii, edited by 0 . BUht- 
ilngic and Ch. Kioii, 1S47, oontalnii 
aJao a good deal of inFunnation in 
regard to the Jiiinns. 

’ Stevenson, Tho KalpnsCtra and 
NavaTatva, Two Works Illustrntive 
of the JeJnaReligionand Pliiloaophy, 
translated from the Mngiulhi, 1848. 
H. Jacobi has since pablixhed the 


text of tlie first, with a learned intm- 
diictlnn.Tlie K-ilpasCtra uf Bhadra- 
liAhu, edited >vith an introduction, 
notes, and a PrS.krit'6nfekrlt glos- 
sary, 1879. The pretended author, 
Bhadrabllhu, must have lived, ao- 
cording to the tradition of the ^ve> 
tSmbaras, In the fourth century s, a. j 
)>ut the redaction we have dates at 
most only (rum the aommencemen't 
of the sixth century after our era. 
The Digamboros reject the Kalpo- 
sCtra as apocryphal fiee the intro- 
duction af Jacobi, pp. 10 leij,, 20 >(17., 
. 10 - 
140 
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Boiue extensive extracts from anotlier work of biography 
and legend, the <Jatrui\jaya-'m.dkdtmya} which is assigned 
to the same period, but which lias probably been recast in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and sundry speci- 
mens of the Stoiras, or the lyric poetry of the Jaiiias,^ 
Hut, with the exception of a single fragment of the Sho- 
yuvali,^ we do not possess iiiiotlier of their canonical texts ; 
and we are still always obliged to refer to BrahmanicHl 
sources to obtain a general view of their system. Now, 
these are interested exclusively in the speculative side of 
the doctrines, and, moreover, they supply us with no data to 
enable ns to distinguish epochs in their development. On 
the other hand, we happen to know that the Jainas form 
several distinct sects, very widely separated from one 
another, differing even. in regard to the mimber and the 
selection of their canonical books, the Ayavias.* In these 
circumstances, it would he rash to vimlure to expound 
and criticise in detail a system which as yet i.s known to 
ns only in a sort of abstract wiij-, and in regal'd to the 
historic development of which \vc are absolutely in the 
dark.® 

* A. Weber, UeberdasCfttnifijiij'ft KcnntniBa der hciligen littcratiir 

Mi'ihStmyaai, ein Boitnig 2Ur tivu- dcr Jnina, two parts, iS<i6 67, in the 
chiorito der Joina, 185s. Tho bio- Momoira of the Academy of Berlin, 
grapby of the Jina ia bore connected An edition of the Bhu^nvatl l>ecaii 
with the ElorificatioD of the holy to appear in Bombay, in 1877. under 
mountain Catrudjiwa, in the penin- tlie editorship of Abhayadeva, in a 
eula of GujarSt. BUhlor holds thia collection intended to include all the 
work to be quite apocryphal, Ind. sacred writings of tho Jainas. We 
Antim, tL i$^ must now mid tho Nirayftvnliya 

H. Jacobi, Zwei Jaina-etotra, fiuttatn, which contain* thd'Bvc lost 
in the Ihd. Stud., xtr. p. 350, and of the twelve XJpAAgas, and which 
'I 1 ie Ealpasdtr^ p 13; Joa. Elatt, 8. Warren has just edited. 1880, 
Uhanopdla's ^habbapafiodflkil, iu Perhaps there is letter to come, Inil 
the Zeftech. d. B. Morgen). Ucsell., its far as yet published it is wretch* 
xxxm.p44S. Besides, U. Jacobi has ediy poor litcruture. 
published, with a traiulation and a * U. Bdhlor in the Ind. Antiq., 
conunentary, the legend, ver^ ciiri- vii. 28 1 II. Jacobi, Kalpasiltra, p, 
ous in a historical point of view, of 14 ; 8. J. Warren, Over do Gndadi- 
one of tho fathers of the Jaina eiistigeenVTijsgeerigeBegrippcnder 
Church, Das KdlakAcArTO-KathAnn. Jainas, p, 7 ; A, C. Buruvil, in tho 
kam, in tho Zeitsoh. d. b. Morgent. Ind. .\iiliq., ii. 354. iSee ibid., iii. 
GescU., xxxiv. p, 247 trf. 1 29. 

* A. Wetier, Ueber ein Fragment ^ Besides the works mentioned 
der ' Bhagaratt ; ein Boitrag aur already, ci>nsult for a general review 
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Viewed as a whole, Jaiaism is so exact a reproduction 
of Buddhism that we have considerable difDculty in ac- 
counting for both their long-continued existence by each 
other's side, and the cordial hatred which seems always to 
have separated them. The Jainas are the followers of 
Jina, the "victorious,” as tlie Bauddhas are of Buddhn, 
the " awakened ” one, A Jina (tliis term, which is com- 
mon to tliQ two sects, along with many others, beiig among 
the Buddliists otic of the many synonyms of Buddlia) is a 
sage who has reached omniscience, and who comes to 
re-establish the law in its purity when it has become 
corrupted among men. There have been twenty-four of 
these Jinas, the last Jina included, who was of the royal 
race of the Ka^yapas. As the Jainas maintain that Gau- 
tama Buddha was a disciple of their founder, this number 
exactly corresponds with that of the twenty-four prede- 
cessors of Buddlia, the last of whom is a JCft^yapa as well. 
These Jinas succeeded each other at immense intervals of 
time, their stature and their term of life always decreasing 
from the first Rishabha, who was 30(X) feet in height and 
lived eight millions of years, until Vardbamlna, the last, 
whose age and stature did not exceed those of actual huma- 
nity.' These fancies,which,alongwith many others, we meet 
with in Buddhism,* especially in that of the low epochs, 
with this dilTeience, however, that their more mature ela- 
boration and arrangement must almost always be credited 
to the side of the Jainas, go to prove that at a very 
late date the two religious .still exercised a certain iu- 
fiuence on one another. Like the Buddhas, the Jinas 
became vovitnbhi deities and the direct objects of worship. 


of the JainiM i;iid tlicir di'ctrinoa, 
Oolebrouhe, MiKcellincnuH Ussaje, 
vol. ii. p. 174 (1807), ami vol. 1.0.402 
(1836); tothiiilB«tartic1ui’i'i>f.(jon’eU 
he* added, at p, .144, a Diiniite ana- 
lytie of ohap. iii. of the Sui'vadar^- 
naeaftgraha, wliuro Sftyaiia e.x pounds 
the system of the Jainas. H. H. 
Wilson, Select Works, vol. i. p. 276. 


Lasnen, Ind. Altcrthumgk,, vol, iv, p. 
7^5. S. J. Warren, Over do Gods- 
dionsti^ en Wijsgeerigc Begrippen 
dcr Jainas, 187;, 

‘ See tbo detailed list in tho 
Ind. Antiq., 11 . 134, 

^ See Jt,taka Commentary, ed. 
Faushdll, i. 29 n;. 
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They have at their side the ^dsanad^vls.' goddesses, who 
execute their commands, and who remind us of the ^aktLs 
of the neo-Bi'ahmanic religions, and the like of which we 
meet with also amoug the Buddhists of the North, in 
the persons of Tdrd and the other goddesses of the San- 
skrit books of Nepill. Their images, which are at times 
colossal, especially in the Dc-khan,^ arc to be seen in great 
numbers in the sanctuaries of the sect, which has done a 
great deal in the way of building, and whose structures 
are almost all distinguished by ii style of their own and of 
great elegance. Next to the Jiuas rank their immediate 
disciples, the Ganadharas, who receive homage in the char- 
acter of guardian saints, and a great number of deities 
which the Jainas have borrowed one by one from the 
Hindu pantheon, but which have no share in the regular 
cultus. The cultus itself is pretty much akiir to that of 
the Buddhists. There, are the same oflei'iiigs, the same 
acts of faith and homage ; the use of little bells is common 
to both of them, and the women enjoy the same rights as 
the men. In both, confe.?siou is practised, great import- 
ance is attached to pilgriinages, and four months in the 
year are more especially given uj) to fastings, the reading 
of sacred hooks, and spiritual meditations. 

The Jainas, like the Buddhists, reject the Veda of the 
Brahmans, which tliey pronounce npocry])hal and cor- 
rupt, and to which they oppose their own Aligas, as consti- 
tuting the true Veda. They are quite as little disposed to 
tolerate the existence of a sacerdotal caste, although at 
present the clergy, in some of their communities at least, 
are recruited from certain families in ]ireference to others, 
and, it appears, from the Brahman caste itself. Besides, 
they observe the rules of caste among themselves as well 
os in their relations with those who. dissent from them, 
hut, like several Hindu sects, however, without attaching 
any religious significance to it. In general, and although 

r A. Weber, (j'atrunjftyn MAbStinyam, p. 24 . 

“ Ind Antiq., ii. 1*9, 353 ; v. 37. 
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we do not exactly know wliat was in tliis respect tlie practice 
o£ the Buddhists in India even, they appear to have sepa- 
rated themselves less from Hinduism than the Buddhists 
did, and, in fact, they profess to be Hindus. They have 
taken a much more active part in the literary and scientidc 
life of India. Astronomy, grammar, and roiiiaiitic literature 
owe a great deal to their zeal. This did not prevent a 
serious animosity springing up between them and the 
Brahmans, which was marked at limes in Gujar&t and in 
iho extreme South, among other places, by somewhat 
bloody episodes.' 

Like the Buddhists, tliey are divided into a clerical 
body and a lay — into Yulis or ascetics, and into Qrdvalcas 
or simple hearers ; but the monastic system appears to 
have been developed to a less degree among tliein. At 
present their Yatis form sorts of colleges, kept up at the 
expense of the communities, but the members of which no 
longer subsist on alms, and they no longer admit, as they 
formerly did, an order of women. They are divided into 
two principal sects — the Qvetdvibaras.OT “the white gowns,” 
and the Digawharas, or “ those who are clothed in air," 
that is to say. who go naked— designations these which 
liave passed from the clergy to the laity as well. The 
^vetAmbaias Irold, in general, the first rank, but the 
Digambaras, who are also more Bpecifically denominated 
ilie Nirgranthas, i.e., “ those wlio have cast aside every 
lie,” appear to be the more ancient ; at least this last title 
occurs already in the inscriptions of A^oka,^ and in all 
probability as a designation of the Jainas. Both sects are 
mentioned in certain inscriptions of Mysore, which go 
hack as far probably as the sixth, perhaps the tilth, 
century;^ and there is similar evidence of their presence 

* G. Diihler, in thf Inti. Antic]., xx. TKd tradition of the Die*m. 
vi. i86; Laaacn, InJ. Altcrthuiiiiiii, l»ragi.>lacuHtheechlatnof theCvetdiu- 
vol. lit. p, 240 ; il, Caliitvell, A Com- b)ii-aa towarOa tlie end of the first cen- 

{ aretire Gtauiniar of the Dr.avidian tiiry a.d. Jacobi, Kulpasatra, p. 15, 
Annases, introduction, p|>. Sp, ■ 3S. ’ The inscriptions of the ancient 

’ jtighth edict of Delhi, I. J, Kadnuibns, in the Iiid. Aotiq., vi. 
in the Corpus insertp. Jiidic., 23-32 ; vii. 33-37 ; in .lii.i last docu- 
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at Canoje in tlie seveutli.* Tiicir respective relations 
recall those subsisting between the Buddhist sects of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle ; that is to say, in spite of con- 
siderable differences, they are jatlicr rivals than declared 
enemies. To this division another, as among the Bud- 
dhists, lias come to bo added — that of the Jainns of the 
North and the Jaiiuis of the South — which, though simply 
geographical in its origin, has creteuded iu the end to the 
doctrines lauglit, the question of the canon of scripture, 
and the entire body of tlu! traditions aud usages,* ITui 
Digambaras Yulis uu lunger practise nudity nowadays, 
except during their meals, when they take these in com- 
mon. But it is evident that the practice must have been 
more rigidly enforced at former times; and Hesychius, 
ill the tiiird century, was doubtless well informed when 
he translated Peyvoi by rvfiiioao(f)ti7Tdi.^ This evidence, 
joined to many others, such as the practioe of depilation, 
seems to imply that at iirst one of the leading diffei'cnces 
between Jainas and Buddhists was tliat the former pro- 
fessed a mure rigorous asceticism tliau the latter. No 
Hindu sect has carried aJdmsd fartlier, i.e., respect for 
and abstinence from everyiliiug that has life. Not only 
do they abstain absolutely from all kinds of flesh, but the 
more rigid of tltein drink uiily filtered water, breathe only 
through a veil, and go sweeping the ground before them 
for fear of unconsciously swallowing or crushing any 
invisible animalcule. In regard to all these matters, primi- 
tive Buddhism had much fewer scruples. The extrava- 
gances of asceticism, nudity in particular, were expressly 
condemned by ^flkyamuni. Some of his disciples even 
broke partnership with him on that score ; and we know 

meat the revenue of a village ie • Ind. Antiq., ii, 354 ; iii. 129. 
dividcdbotwuunthu(|'vdtapatea(i Vc ^ In Vardha Mihira’a (sUtb cen 
t&tabaraa) andtho Nirgraiithos. See tury) Brihat Saiphita, lx. 19, ed, 
Ibleo Joui'ii. of tbs Koy. Aa. Sue, Kcm. t^agna, “naked,” is the 
Soinbay, xii. 321. r.llicial designation of a Jaiiia 

' Bina, in F. £, Hall, V&sava- Vati 
dntti, Pref., p. 53. 
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that according to tradition lie luniRclf died frotn a fit of 
indigestion after dining on pork. In regard to another 
observance, equally repudiated by Buddha, religious sui- 
cide, to wit, the Juinas dilTer ; one of their canonical books 
condemns it, the Bliagavatt emphatically affirming that 
" luioide increases life.” * But, on the otlier hand, inscrip- 
tions that have been collected together from sanctuaries 
in the Dckliiiii leave no doubt as to the freqtient practice of 
tliis custom among the Jamas of the South during a long 
period of the middle age.® 

It is always U* Buddhism that we are referred hack 
wlien we come to exaininc the general doctrine of the 
Jiiiiias. The essential points, such as the idea of the 
world iiiid tile plutesojdiy of life, are nearly the same in 
both. Like the Buddliists, the .Taiims arc atheists. They 
admit of no creator; the world is eternal; and they ex- 
plicitly deny the possibility of a perfect being from all 
eternity. The Jina became perfect; he was not always 
so. Like the Buddhists of the North, this denial has not 
prevented them, or at least some of them, from returning 
to a sort of deism ; and just as in the books of Nepfil we 
see an Adibuddha, a supreme Buddha, arise, so we fijid 
in the monumental inscriptions of the Dekhau a Jinapati, 
a .supreme Jina, entitled the primary creator,® and that in 
contradiction to the must explicit declarations extracted 
from thedr most aullioriscd writings. All beiugs are 
divided into two classes, animate and inanimate. Animate 
beings are coinixisod of a soul ami a body, and their souls, 
being radically distinct from matter, arc eti'nial. Tliis 
is one of the very few essential points in which the doc- 
trinal system of Jainism deviates from that of Buddhism. 
On tlic other hand, it is in very close attlnity with the 
Sankhya conception; and it cxplnius in u quite similar 
way how the .soul, which is pure intelligence, is neverthe- 
less a prey to illusioii, and condemned on tliat account to 

* A. Waber, Uelwr i:iii Frii;'inont gola, iu thu Ind. ARtii),, li. 322 ; iii. 
der Bh»^«vfttt, ad p. 267. 153. 

*Tho mscriptiona of (_'riivai_ia Bel- * lud, Aiitiij., vii. ji. loC, 1 . 51. 
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submit to the yoke of matter through ati infinite succos- 
sion of existences. It is. therefore, not tlie fact of exist- 
ence which is the evil in the eyes of the Jaina.s; it w 
life which is bad; and Xirvilija is with them, not tlio 
annihilation of the soul, but rather its deliverance and its 
entry into a blessediies.9 that has no end. The way to 
Nirvflpaia naturally revealed by tho Jiua. The. means of 
Teacliing it constitute the Triratna, the “ three jewels : ” 
first, the perfect faith, or faith in tlie Jina; second, the 
perfect science, or the knowledge of his doctrine; third, 
perfect coiidiiot, or the strict observance of his precepts. 
Under a form, at first sight perceptibly different, we at 
once recognise here the Triratna of the Buddhists, viz., 
Buddha, the Law, and the Safigha Thus we delect 
in these two systems throughout a constant effort, as it 
were, not to appear to hare too close a connection with eacli 
other — a fact which, still more than their ojien collisions, 
proves their close relationship. The development of tlte 
“perfect conduct,” for instance, is the exact counterpart 
of the moral teaching and discipline of Buddhism. Only, 
if we except a small number of points, such as the classi- 
fication of merits and of sins, which is the same, every- 
thing is transposed; the same things are called by different 
names, and the same names denote different thiniis. We 
might say they are two mosaics of different design but 
composed of similar pieces. As matter of detail, we may 
observe that the Digambaras agree with the Buddhists in 
maintaining that women liave not the capacity of attain- 
ing Nirvfipa, while the fvetanibaras teach that they have.’ 

‘ The CAiinu of the Digambnrut ie trik, p, 14), Klatt and Jecobl (in the 
very different from that of the (^vc- ^citsch. d. 1). Morgenl. Qegelt:>eh., 
Umbaros (U. Bdblor, in Ind. Antiii., xxxlii. pp. 478, 693], Tbia canon 
vii. p. 28). and oa littia U that at include* forty-flve Agamae or text* 
the Diganibaras of the South the composing the law, viz., eleven Ai'i- 
same oe that of the Uigambarae of go.* [tliefe nre tbu sacred buoka ;<ar 
the North ( Burnell, ibid., ii. p. 354). cxr t/c’ifyi i iJlccted, according to tm 
For the canon uf the Qvetdinbaras idtion, in the fourth century r.c, 
of the North, the only one of which by tho Snuglia of Fitaliputra ; the 
anything is known, ^ the bate of Bhagavatl is one of the Afigo*) ; 
Biibler (in Jacobi, The Kalpasfi. twelve tTpSftgaa, or auxiliary trea- 
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Ill this also the former appear to have adhered more 
faithfully to the original doctrine. Finally, the denial of 
the objective reality of tlie conceptions of the mind, which 
is one of llie fmidaiiicnlal doctrines of the Buddhists, has 
its counterpart in the pvobabilism of the Jainas. The 
latter maintain, in fact, that we can neither affirm nor 
deny anything nhsolntely of an object, and tliat a predi- 
cate never expresses more than n possibility. Hence tho 
Brahmans, who call the Bauddhas (^Idnyavddhis, that is, 
“those who affirm the void,” designate tlie Jainas by the 
term Syddvddins. i.r., “ those who say perhaps.” 

But the attempt to trace the parallelisni of the two 
religious becomes really perplexing when we pass to their 
traditions, to those especially which concern their re- 
spective founders, The legend of A'ardharafina, or, to 
apply to him the name which is most in use, Mahavlra, 
“the great hero,” the Jina of the present age, presents 
so many and so peculiar points of contact with that of 
Gautama Buddha, tJiat we are irresistibly led to conclude 
that one and the same person is the subject of both.^ 
Both are of royal birth; the same names recur among 
their relatives and disciples; they were born and they 
died in the same country and at the same period of time. 
According to the accepted reports, the Nirvina of the Jina 
took place in 526 n.u,, that of Buddha in 543 u.c. ; and if 
we make allowniiccs for the uncertainty inherent in these 
data (since we know tliut tho real year of the death 

tiatfs them. tfi«! SAr^ftprajhiip- and thatthucanen now nucopted wan 

tl, whicli ti'eata "f anti’tilogy and ual- iimdn up unly at tlio commencement 
ciilatiun, liiw been the Huliject o( un of tho bixtfi century A.n., by the 
extended annlynio on the {MirC of A. SAi'iglia of Valnbhl, under the diree* 
Weber in the Ind, Stud., x. p. 294 t!on of J)«varddh!gai;iin. Tbla re- 
ftf, ); tun I’rakiri^nknb, nr iiiiHucl- dNCtion itoolf leema to have under- 
lanca ; eight Cheda-x. nr eectiunB, gone elncc ttiat time nnCabte altera- 
fnigmente ; niiil fuui' MdlneCtras, or tiona Jacobi, The KidpasQtra, pp. 
fundamental SCtriw. The Jainas 14 <e;., 30. 
themeelvus admit that all tbUilteru- ' See A. Weber, Ueber das 
ture is of Bccondary formation ■, that trulljayani.lhfttmya, p, 2 ; H. Kcm, 
from the secuiid century after the Over dc Jaartelling der Zuidelijice 
death oftbe founder, all thcironcicnt Buddhisten, p..28. 
books (the fourteen f'Crvas) were lost. 
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of Buddha fell between 482 and 472 ac.), the two dates 
may be oonaidered as identical.' Coincidences quite- 
similar occur in the course of the two traditions. Like 
the Buddhists, the Jaiuas claim to have been piitionised 
by the Maurya princes. Tlie former had Aqoka for 
patron; the latter speak of Sanipadi, his grandson, in the 
same connection, and even of liis grundfatlier, Cnndragupta, 
who, according to the traditions of the South, must have 
been n Jaina ascetic.® A di.strict wiiicli is a holy land 
for the one is almost always a holy laud for the other, and 
their sacred places adjoin each other in Beliar, in the 
peninsula of GnjanU, on Mount Abh in Kajastan, as well 
as elsewhere. If we collate together all these coiTespon- 
dences in doctrine, orguuisation, religious observances and 
traditions, the inference seems inevitable that one of the 
two religions is a .sect, and, in some degree, the copy of 
the other. When, in addition to tliis, we think of the 
manifold relation.? which there are between the legend of 
Buddha and the Brahmanica! traditions, relations which 
are wjmting in the legend of Maliaviia ; when we reflect, 
moreover, that Biiilclliisni lias in its behalf llie te.stimony 
of the edicts of Aqoka, and that from that time, the third 
century before our era, it wa? in possession of a literaturo 
some of the titles of which have been transmitted to us,^ 
while the most ancient testimonies of an uiiqucsUonablo 
nature in favour of Jainism do not go farther back than 
the fifth century after Christ (for the mention of the Nir- 
granthas in the edicts of Aqoka amounts only to a proba- 
bility, and tlie application to the Jninas'of an inscription 
of Mathurfl of the first century is doubtful);* when wo 

' Forthevarioas compatntionRcur. NirvUiin. Thoee are verysurpriBlng 
rent amunff the jftmaa, tee Jftoob[,TliR coincidoneex. 

Kftlptwfltra, pp. 8 and 30. One of “ Ind. Aiitici., iii. p. ISS- 
them gives for the death of Mahftvlra * The inecriptlnti of Boirlt in the 
a date which differs only by abmit a Corpus Inscrip. Indie., pi. xv, 
dozen years from the ii-itc date of ■* A. tuiiiiingham, Arcbsological 
the death of Buddlin ; the otlier, Survey, vol- iii. p. 35- Tho nudity of 
which is borrowed from the tradi- the figure is perhaps not decisive in 
tion of the Digambaran, gives n date fai our of a Jaina origin. See, how- 
onlytwo years different frorntlieolH- ever, ibid., vol, i. p, 94. 
cial but false date of the .“iiighaleso 
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reflect furtlier Unit the chief sucred language of the Bud- 
dhists, the PS.li, is almost as ancient as those edicts, while 
that of the Jainaa, the anlha-'niAiiadhi, is a prilkrit dialect 
obviously more recent;' when we add to all this the con- 
clusions, very micovtain, it is true, in tins present state of 
our knowli'dge. wliich are I'uniishod by the internal char- 
iiotcrislics of Jiiinism, such as its more mature systemati- 
sation, its tfmduncy to eximtiate, and the pains it is alw’aya 
taking to demonstrate its anlifiuity, we shall feel no hesita- 
tion ill admitting that,of tlio two, Buddhism is the one which 
is best entitled to the claim to originality,* We are bound 
to add, however, that I’rofc.ssor (.1, Tluhler, the scholar 
who is best accpiainted wiih tlic still unedited literature 
of tlio Jninas of tliu Kortli, thinks he lias como upon data 
to prove that the traditions concerning Mahuviva point 
back to a real personage di.stiiict from Gautama Buddha, 
and nearly contemporary with him, whose teal name must 
have been the Nirgranthn Jnfltiputra, i.c., the ascetic of the 
Jalcis, .Tfiati denoting a Rajput tribe to which the Nir- 
grantlia must have belonged * This fact, if it were per- 

’ Por thu of tho Jaizia writ- only require to Asoartain wbat this 
ings, see now H. Jaoubi, KalpaaCtro,' trndition is worth, and to wbat ex- 
Introcl., p. 1 1. tent it is independent of that of the 

" Culcbrouki: hod ndopted the Buildhiets, which, in its turn, on this 
contrary conclusion, Miscellaiiciiu-i particular i>ninC of tlio six Titthiyas, 
Kssavs, vol, ii, p. 276, cd. Cowell, is none tho Icbh artificial. Poniiing 
II. 11 - Wilson, on llm other haml, the more profound study of ancient 
did not think the Jalnas more an- Jaitia literature, of which, thanks 
dent than the eighth or ninth oiii- toil. Biihlcr, tho library of Berlin 
tury, Select Writings, vol. i, ji, 3^4. now |iin«-«ics a nearly complete coi- 

■' Ind. Anti>|., di. ji, 14.!,. U. Ii otion, and the results of which will 
Jacubt, who shai'e.4 with Biihler the throw frosh light on the subject, we 
honour of this iliseuver.V, lias siin e imist confess that the data coUuuted 
•■xpoiiiKled it with o grontor array by dscobi do not appear to \is altu- 
of (letailii, Kat|iasiitrn, p. 6, rniii gather to conlinn tho authnrity of 
lids invollgaliou it folfous that, at 'laina trarlitinn, and that in adding 
the period uf the l'l•lhtL'tion of the new eeincidenees to those whtuli we 
Kalpasfitra, the iTiiimw, in fact, ae- know already, they tend rather to 
knowledge the Nirgrantha Nltaput- strengthen the susplelon that there 
taasthdr foimder(thc .TmUiputraof is much that i« borrowed in the 
tho books of Nopal, Nilvapiitta in aticgoel Jaiiia original. Compare, 
Jaina prAkrlt), one of tfie six Tit- bowevor, the recent obaervations of 
thiyaa or false teoebers, whom the .Tocobi in tho Indian Antiquary, ix. 
Buddhist books make eenteniporury p. 158, especially tho curious pai'al • 
with Bnddha (see sujnv, p. 1 23). Wu leliams to which he draws attention 
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fectly established, wowld evidently be of great weight, and 
only a few more such would suffice to modify greatly the 
jirecediiig conclusions. But by itself alone it can prove 
neither the authenticity of the biography of the Jina, nor, 
in particular, the originality of .Tainism, which, viewed in 
the light of the affiliation of the doctrines, we must con- 
tinue to regard, till further proof be forthcoming, as a sect 
that took its rise in Buddhism. 

At what period did tliis sect attain a really independent 
existence ? To answer this question we must firet be able 
to determine the character of primitive Jainism, and that 
is a problem which we will bo able to face only after we 
have obtained access to the canonical books of the sect. 
Up to the present time, our sources of information on the 
matter are limited to external testimonies. We have seen 
already that the Nirgranthas, from the inscriptions of 
A^oka, in all probability concerned, if not the Jainas, at 
all events the ancestors of existing Jainism. From its 
philological characteristics, the sacred language of tlie 
sect would take us back for the origin of its liieratiire to 
a later epoch by several centuries — to the beginning of our 
era. Fi'om the dale of ihe fifth century, on the other hand, 
we find the Jainas in fixed settlements at the very extre- 
mity of the peninsula; and it is to them <and the Bud- 
dhists, who had, however, preceded them in these districts, 
that the first literary culture of the Cannrese and Tamil 
languages can be traced, In the seventh century, in the 
time of Hiouen-Tlisaug, they were the dominant sect in 
the Dekhan. At the present time tliey are much reduced 
in number (to about half a million), and ns a Church they 
are fallen into decay. They still always collect, however, 
in remarkable groups in the South, where they in general 

between the opinione which the Bud- .rfjAtriputru. Jneohi is HiBpoaed alnn 
ithist books ascribe to the Nirgran- to believe now that Mabivira wiui 
tha and doctrines in vogue among onlv tlie reformer of the sect, and 
the Jainas. According to these re- that the hitter in reality dates luick 
cent rcscnrclieii, the accurate ortho- ii» far as I'lirv' anfltha, the Jiiia be- 
gmphy of the name must have been fore the Inst, if not still farther. 
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jiraetise agriculture, and in Western Hindustan, wliere 
they prefer to devote themselves to commerce, and wherc 
communities of them, which are for the most part 
wealthy, hardly present any t races of their primitive 'asce- 
ticism. In almost nil tho large towns, from Lahore to 
Bombay and Cnlcuttn, wo moot with them settled as traders 
or hankers, and the particnlar aptitude they show for 
traffic constantly reminds ns of the conspicuous part 
whioli niprclinnts, goldsmiths, and shipowners play in the 
legends and inscriptions of Buddhism. In Behar, the 
country of tlicir hivth, where the sanctuary of Pflrasnath 
(a vulgar form of the wnnl I’aiovanillha, the Jina before 
the last) is to this d.TV an object of pilgrimage,* they 
have almost entirely disapiieared ns a settled population.* 
It would be easy to form conjectures to explain the sur- 
vival of these Jaiuas, in contrast with the very different 
fate of the Buddhists. We shall hazard only one such. 
Whatever may be the date of the first rise of Jainism, its 
appearance ns a religion is later than that of Buddhism, 
and from a historical point of view it is more recent. It 
was thus able to hold on till the period of the Mahom- 
medan domination, the effect of which was to arrest the 
propagation of Hinduism, and which, while it evidently 
contribuu’d to the religious, political, and social dismem- 
beniient of the nation, everywhere showed itself conserva- 
tive of minoriuos, small associations, and small churches. 

‘ S«o Eonter, A Ststietical Ac- SarAks, SarllvAk.s (s^riVvaka), in th>^ 
count of Bcniiul. vol. xvi. ziO, districts soutli-west of Bengal and 
Reninanlx. formoat partuxti omcly tire tributary states dependent on It, 
degenerate, and of wliicli suiru have Hunter, op. elt., voi. xvL p, 381, vol. 
lost all rcoolicctiou of their origin, xvil. p. 291. 
are scattered nb<iut under tlio iiunioof 
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Sect the very oesence of Hinduiein,— Flue which the Veda and ancient 
tradition hold in it. — Part which the Brahtnane play in it : ae having 
adopted while they control the new religione, though thcec have never 
been entirely eubject to them. 

The sectarian or neo-Brahmaiiic religions, which we 
embrace under the general designation of Hinduism, 
and which are at the present time professed by about 

180.000. 000 people^ in British India, Nepal, Ceylon, Itido- 
ebina, the Sunda Isles, at tlie Mauritius, at the Cape, and 
as far as the West Indies, where they have been imported 
by the Coolies, do not form a whole as homogeneous aa 
ancient Brahmanism, still le.ss Buddhism and Jainism. 
In spite of the efi'orts made at different periods and from 
different points of view to reduce them to a kind of unity, 
they have steadily resisted every attempt to group them 
systematically. They constitute a fluctuating mass of 
beliefs, opinions, visages, observances, religious and social 
ideas, in which we recognise a certain common ground- 
principle, and a decided family likeness indeed, but from 
which it would be very difficult to educe any accurate 
defluitiou. At the present time it is next to impossible 
to say exactly what Hinduism is, where it begins, and 
where it ends, Diversity is its very essence, and its 

‘ According to the ceneuB of 1S72, naturalised populations, wbo are sn- 
tbe population of British India cinlly excluded from Hinduism, but 
amounted to 245,000,000, of whom wlio, in a religious point of view, 

140.000. 000 were Hindus. In this cannot bo entirely separated from 
number weru not includeil the half- it. 
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proper manifestation is “sect,” sect in constant mobility, and 
reduced to such a state of division that nothing similar to 
it waj ever seen in any other religious system. In the 
past this dividing process, doubtless, was carried on to a 
leas degree; still, however far we go back, we are led to 
fancy, if we do not find, a state of things which must have 
more or less resembled what we witness to-day. Hence, 
in tlio investigation to wliicli we have still to subject 
these beliefs, we must abandon all idea of carrying our 
analysis as far us the sectarian clement, althouglk that is 
tlio only real thing at bottom ; but nut to lose ourselves in 
a waste of detail or an enumeration of particulars without 
meaning, we shall be obliged to keep to generalities, and 
to treat them in categories. 

We have already had frequent occasion to characterise 
the relation of these religions to those which preceded 
them, or those whose development was contemporaiy with 
theirs. Like that of Buddhism, thedr rise was in general 
due to the unsatisfactory nature of the old Brahma- 
nical theology, the divinities of which had gradually 
retired and disappeared behind a host of abstractions too 
subtle to affect the conscience of the masses. But in 
taking this step they did not, like the sect of Q4kyamuni, 
itpeiily sunder all connection with the past. They, on 
the contrary, claim to be its continuation, or rather they 
represent tliem.selves to be that very past unchanged 
and unmodified. The most of them profess to be based 
on the Vodu, with which at bottom they have almost 
nothing in common, and which they vinnally super- 
seded by a quite different literature, but to which, in 
spite of pi't)t(!stalions to tliu coiiirary which they some- 
times let drop,* they nevertheless cominuo to appeal to as 

' For instance, in tii« Mnhftbhl- that it in the revelation of the su- 
rftta, i. 269, it in said that when the prsmo brAliiiian, of whiuh th^Vedn 
gods put into the balance on the ie only the inferior expression. The 
one scale tiie four Voilas, and on Biia^^avad iUta does' not adopt u 
the other the Mahlbli^rata alone, different style of a[)eoking. il. 42-45 ; 
the latter outweighed tiie foriiior. ix. 21. I'his is an echo «f the 
The Agni-Purfli.ia, i. S-ii, declares TTiuinislinds. 
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their highest authority. And to a certain extent there is 
truth in this profession. They have always drawn liberally 
from this old store, borrowing from it in part their formulae 
usages, legends, and even doctrines, almost always spoil- 
ing what they appropriate from it, but also attaining 
at limes, in their more learned forms, a more or leas 
partial assimilation with that system. The cultus pecu- 
liar to them, for ijislaiice, is I'udically diatiiict from the 
cultus of Brahmanism ; yet is this lust not, therefore, 
entirely set aside, At hotUmi, it is true, they despise it, 
and will extinguish it in the end. But when it is their 
interest to do so, they boast of its excellence. In Blia- 
gavad-GitS,, Krishna declares expressly that he regards 
every religious act which is done in faith as addressed to 
himself.' Thus it is possible to be at once an ortliodo.x 
Brahmanist and a zealous sectary. 

The traditional and to a certain extent mixed character 
of the majority of these religions is uatni'idly accounted 
for by reference to the fact that it was the Brahmans who 
took the leading part in their formation. I’lxcepi in what 
concerns the authority of ihc A’eda, upon which their 
own claim to the primacy depciideil, the latter were by 
no means such uncoinpromising conservatives as some 
are disposed to represent them. As they formed the intel- 
lectual and religious nri.stocrncy of the nation, they must, 
on the contrary, have felt more keenly than others the 
unsatisfactory nature of doctrines so antiquated ; and so, 
in fact, we find them at tht head of all new movements. 
Here, besides, they had an obvimis interest in not repu- 
diating beliefs which gave them an advantage in contend- 
ing against the progress of Buddhism, so much more 
formidable to them otherwise. In any ca.5e, and what- 
ever their motives may have been, tliey throw themselves 
into the movement with arcloui'. Almost the whole litera- 
ture of these religions is more or less their work; and 
among the founders of the sects, the memory of whom is 
* Bhagnriid GIW, ix. 24, 25 ; vii. 20-23. 
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preserved in the pages of history, there are few which 
have not belonged to their caste. Nor did they merely 
content tliemselves with being the theologians of the new 
oioltns systems; they were also their ministers. In spite 
of the prohibitions of the Smritis, many of them became 
the attcndiiTits on the lemples and the idols, as well as 
the priests, the guides, and the contractors in pilgrimages 
and local devotions. Only it is of importance to reinarlc 
that the oLl prohibition has never been revoked, and that 
even in our day those wlio exercise these functions form 
so many inferior classes, whom the Brahmans of high caste, 
even though they .share in their beliefs, despise, and whose 
right to wear the sacred cord they more or less contest. 

Wc have in this an indication which goes to show that, 
if the sacerdotal casic played a very considerable part in 
the development of these religions, the latter have never 
been either at first or since entirely dependent on it. 
And this indication is not the only one. The most 
ancient section of the sectarian literature, which in it.s 
existing form is certainly the work of the Brahmans, did 
not always belong to them. The Mahflbarata and several 
I'ur^nas are put into the mouth of profane bards;* and 
although they are styled the fifth Veda,* no exception was 
ever taken to the translation of them into the vulgar 
dialects,* If we except the mantras, or the formulte 
strictly so called, in which the sense of the words is 
everything, the sects have no .sacred language. Popular 
songs, sung in all the dialects of India, have, on the 


* Tlio Sftt.’iH, the oqiierlwi. Sen 
whivt £. Bumniif nfiyi*, nii'ignvntft 
Pur.. »ol. i., Pref. p. xxv. 

’ ChAnHoj. Up., vii. t, MiihiV- 
bh&rnt», ili. 2247. 

’ All (Im’su triiiiMliLt.iiiii; arc very 
free, the majority even lieing repro- 
ductions rather thnti "enuiiiu versions. 
Contrary towhat happened at an early 
date with regard to the Veda, the 
formalism of the letter has never 
been carried very for in c'onnection 


with this litfmtnre. Tt constitutes 
none tlie less in all r>ther respects a 
genuine sacred literature tii Ne- 
1)111, for example, it is still the cus- 
tom, before the coarts of justice, to 
place the Hnrivatpca on the head of 
the witnesses if they are Hindus, 
the I'aneamkslil or the Koran if 
they ore Biiddbiets nr Mussulmans : 
B. H. Hodgson, Mi.'cellancoua Kh- 
says on In^an Subjects, vol. ii. p, 
226, ed. 1880. 
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contrary, teen one of their principal instruments in the 
propagation of their systems ; and among tiic autlrors of 
those songs, styled ddsas, that is. slaves of the god whom 
they celebrate, there have been and still are many of low 
caste. The^itra/ of Tinivalluvnr,^ that admirable collec- 
tion of stanzas in the Taintl language, which is instinct 
with the purest and most elevated religious emotion, and 
the authority of which the Brahinniis accept without re- 
servation, is the work of a Paroiya.* There are legends 
which represent Villintki, the author of the E&m&yapa, 
as a Koli, that is to say, a member of one of the most 
despised aboriginal tribes on tiie Bombay coast. Vyasa, 
the greatest name conuected with the epic and sectarian 
poetry, the mythicfd author of the Mahahh&rata and the 
Pur9,nas, must have been, according to the testimony of 
these works, himself a Brahmau of extremely questionable 
purity,® and similar traditions are in circulation respecting 
the celebrated Qahkara.* While we wouhl not attach 
undue weight to these traditions, we may be allowed to 
plead the fact of their persistency. If we compare them 
with the doctrine of a larger fraternity professed in the 
main by the majority of these religions, as well as with 
the facts that not even in our lime, any more than that of 
the old Smriiis, have these cultuses fallen entirely into 
the hands of the Brahmans, that certain sacerdotal func- 
tions, in the South especially, are assigned by preference 
to men of thejieople, and that the Gurus themselves, the 
spiritual chiefs, may he members of another caste (in 
recent times this part has even been assumed by women®), 

* C. Graul, Bibliotheca Tamalica, Sanakrit ;rl) Valluvar. Tlie Val. 
vol. ill., Der Kural <iea Tiruval- Invar are thu pCjAria or priests of Ur- 
luver, eln GnoiDlaches Oedicht iiber I’ariaa, 

die drel Strebeziele des Meiieclien, ’ He wiu the illejpciniate child of 
iSjd ; G, de Du Maat, Maxinics doa a Brabmau uiid a ;uuDg girl uf Izu- 
Cour^a do TiroUt-Vallouvar, or the [lure caate uf the fiaher claas, a Ddea- 
Moral Doctrine of the Farias, 1854, kaii>A, a slavc-girl, as aho U called, 

* It. Caldwell, A Comparative BhAgavata Pur., iz. 22, 20. 

Grammar of the Dravidian Lan- * Iiid. Antiq., vil. 286, 

guages, Introd., p. 131, 2d ei Tiru- ’ See farther on for MlrA BdJ (aiz- 
valluvar eigniliee the saint (tiru = teciitb century], Sahaji (eight- 
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we shall sue at once that we are here on ground obTiously 
different from that of the old Brahmanism, and that a 
certain unmistakable popular element is a characteristic 
feature of these religions. An investigation into the 
character of their theology will conduct us to the same 
conclusion. 

eanth ccutury) i more recently atill feniftle bead, Hunter, Statietical 
the Kartibhijs of Bengal bad a Aocoont of'Bongal, eoL i. p, 74. 
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I. THE HINDU SKCTiS — THEIU OUKAT DKITHtS. 

Tlie common charscteriHtIc o( tlio sectarian religions, the aupreniacy they 
assign to new divinities of popular origin, identified with Rudra- 
^ira and with Vishpu. — ^aivas and Vaisbpavas.— Growing importance 
of Rudra in the Yeda : the (^atarudriya, — Qlva, Devi, and their 
surroundings. — Advent of Vishpu to the supremacy coincident with 
the first appearance of Krishna. — Vishpu and Lakshmt. — Theory of 
the Avat&raa. — Myths and cycle of Efishna. — Myths and cycle of 
BAma. — Though fumied of the same materials as those of tlie ancient 
religion, the new divinities arc of a more obstinate pcrsonalitv, witli 
a marked tendency to monotheism. — Different combinations of thes" 
divinities among themselves, an<t witli elements supplied by ancient 
theology and si>eculatiou ; the Trinity, Brahmii-Vishnu-^iva.— Ih 
theoretic and literary character. — The true objects of the sectarian 
theology, Vishnu and ^iva, witli their feminine counterparts — A 
fourth term introduced into the Trinity. — Tiie Trinity reduced to two 
terms : Harihara. 

Thu characteristic coiuniou to the majority of tliesu reh- 
gions is the worship of new divinities exalted above all 
the rest, and the highly concrete and intensely personal 
conception of which comes out in sundry descriptions of 
a biographical nature. These divinities ate identified 
either with ^iva, wlio is himself connected with the Yedic 
god Bttdra, or with VisliQU ; and according us it is the one 
or other of these which is raised to ihe supreme rank, the 
religions are called (pivaite or Ti.sbntiite, and their re- 
spective followere styled ^aicas or Vaiskiuivas. The 
genesis of these religions is involved in e.\tre]iie obscurity. 
The Vedic writings chance upun them, and, as it were, 
go alongside of them, during the very period of their 

>59 
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formation; but they treat them more or less as alien, 
and the details which they have preserved for us are 
calculated rather to stimulate our curiosity than to 
satisfy it. 

Of the two principal divinities, Qiva, “ the propitious,” 
although his name liardly occurs in the Vedas, is still the 
one whosu genesis can he most easily traced.^ Already 
in the Atluirva-Veda we see an increasing importance 
attached to the part played by Eudra, the old deity of 
the storm, the father of the Maruts, who is fated to be 
absorbed one clay by Qiva. He is invoked as the master 
of life aod death ; and we find those aspects of bis character 
which inspire terror and strike dread are exalted in pre- 
ference to that beneficence of nature which most distin- 
guishes him in the Hymns of the Rig. He is more 
frequently ideutilied with Agui, the Tire, coucei\’ed as an 
element of destruction.^ By his side appear Bhava, “ the 
prosperous," and ^arca, “ the archer,” botli of whom are 
destined to merge in the person of the new god; axtdKdla, 
or “time,” which produces and devours all things, and 
which shall also become one of the elements or " forms ’’ of 
^iva, is invoked as the first principle of all that exists, 
lo the Yajur-Veda the identification of Eudra with Agni 
has began to prevail. He receives the names of Igdna, 
Ifvara, “the Lord,” and Mahddeva, “the great god.” At 
the same time, we first meet with the legends that lelate 
Ids birth, his triumphs over the Asuras, whose Tripura he 
destroys, the “ triple city,” viz., of earth, air, and heaven, 
as well as others which exliibit him breaking into the 


' Dr. J. Mull hu (levuted the 
whole of the fourth voluiiie of hlx 
‘•aanekrit TexU" (ad ed., 1873) to 
the hletory of the two great ees- 
terian deiCiea. We eatimit do better 
than refer the reader once for all to 
the rioh coUeotion of paasagee which 
he hae collected from the SaiphiUU 
of the Bdg- and the Atharva-Veda, 
the Biiluna^aa the Mahdbb&rata, 


the Rilmftyai}a, and the Punloae. 
The reader will aleo find collected 
tonther here the opinlooe of the 
piuolpaf Boholan who have occupied 
themselvce with thie subject, Laseen 
and A. Weber among the ctdef. 

‘ Agni is one of the names of 
(^iva, Taitt. Saipb., i 4, 36. Com- 
pare Taitt. Ar., iii, 21. 
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midst of the gods and taking violent possession of the 
offerings made in sacrifice to them, ^iva will fall heir to 
all this, as well as those accounts which shall form the basis 
of his biography, and that kinship with tlie Pire which, in 
the Mah&bh4rata even, is one of his “ forms.” There will 
remain traces, moreover, of this reliuionsliip in most of such 
names of his as are also names of Agni ; in such names 
of his feminine counterpart as are names of tlie flames or 
“tongues,” of Agiii; in tho nbscuve opithot Tryambaka} 
“ho who has three mothers," where there is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the triple birth of Agiii ; in several 
legends, for insLatice in that of Skaiida, tho god of war, 
who is at once tiis son and Agni’s ; and, in fine, in one of 
his principal symbols, the trident, which is an emblem of 
the lightning. In another of his attributes, the third eye, 
which he wears in the middle of his foreliead, ami from 
which there bursts forth a flame which is one day to 
devour the world, we recognise both the eye of the Cyclop 
and the vestige of an ancient affinity with the sun. Still, 
however imposing the part assigned to Rmlra in these 
texts, not only does lie not attain to sovereignly, he doe.s 
not even rise above the ordinary level of the gods. In 
these diflerent data there is nothing bcj’ond the ordinary 
amount of tho syncretism of tho Brilhnianas; ami if they 
supply certain elements in the character of ^ivu, they are 
far from an adeq^uate explanation of his being. It seelns 
la us, ou the contrary, tliat this explanation is suggested 
by another text, apparently of modern date, although it 
is found in all the recensions of the Yajiir Yeda; we refer 
to the (^atarvdriya, the hymn to the hundi-cd Hiidras.’^ 

‘ Already }ll|;>Ve<Ia, vli, $9, 13 worlda,'' nr by “fath«r of the three 
(= Ath. Veda, xiv. i, 17 1 Vnj. S., gods, liraliuift, Viglii,iu, and Kudra," 
■ii. 60; Taitt. S., f. 8, 6 , 2), in a or, wliicli ia chu usual explanation, 
verBeoddedaft(!rwarda,andforwluch “by him who has three e^es.” Tho 
there ie no pada. The MSS. of the Niriikta, xiv, 35 (pariyiBbta), and 
commentoryofSltyaiia vary in regard the Rigvidhftna render it simply by 
to this verse. Some pass it over in Kiidva, Mahkdfiva. 
silence ; tiiosu wlio explain it render = Taitt. S., iv. 5, i-i 1 ; Vaj. S., 
(rjami'oAvx by "produwr of the three xvi. 1-66: Kfithaka, xvM,, 11-16, 

L 
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In this piece, which is one of those invocations in the 
form of litanies so frequent in the more recent literature. 
Rudra appears witli all tho characteristics of a deity of 
purely poptilnr origin, in vital relation with all the aspects 
of the rougli and troulile3 life which has from time im- 
memorial distinguished India. Ho and his f/av-os, tho 
“troops” uiidoi' his cmninaml,* are invoked as protectors 
nt the house, the fields, the lierds, and the roads, lie is 
tho patron of craft.smcii, of cartwrights, carpenters, smiths, 
potters, hunters, mid watermen, and is himself a crafty 
merchant; Lut lie is also the head of the armies, the god 
of the brave, of foot-soldioi.s. ami of those who fight in 
chariots, of .all those who live by the bow, the sword, and 
the spear. It is liis cry which echoes in the thick of 
battle, and his voice which resounds in the war-drum.® 
Being a soldier, he is a bandit; for in tlie East the two 
are nearly the same. He is the patron of thieves, of free- 
booters, of brigands, of all those who go forth by night iu 
troops and live on plunder. .He is also the god of beggars 
and fakirs, of those who wear long and matted hair, and 
of those who shave the head, By himself, or by the 
numberless sjiirits at his beck, he is omnipresent, in the 
houses, and in the fields, iu the rivers, and in the foun- 
tains, iu the wind and the passing cloud, iu the grass as 
it springs up, in the tree as it grows green, in the leaf as 
it falls. But hi.s dwelling is especially in forests and 
solitary places, and ho reigns over the iriouutaiiis. We 
can conceive nothing juaro lifelike® than the figure which 
stands out from this piece of rude realism, but nothing, at 
the siniiii lime, less Bralimanic. In this iutcriiiiiiablo 

The ijieca forma elao e special Upa* tho cniiia of tlic Indo-ticythiuu kings 
■iahad. It la tr.analated hy A. Civa ia rejireaented with a druuu 
Weber, Iiid. Stud., ii. .p, and fay Laeaeii, liid. .MUierthunisk., vol. ii. 
J. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv, ,;22. pp, S39, 841, 2d ed, 

‘ The gaiiaa arc thomxelvea called ^ This rciuark applies, In general, 
Rudnui, Their nnmfaor U ditfert-iilly liiurcnvor, tu tfau character of Budra 
aMimated ; the Hhdguvata I'unliia, inthc.ttharva-VcdaaiidmtheBrih- 
vL 6, 17, reckuiia tlieui at tcui of manoa. It seems that this god has 
eaillioas. here more body, so to ajieak, tbau the 

* See Atharva-Voda. v. 21. On others. 
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array of epithets, in which we already meet with almost 
all the designations of Qiva, there does not occur a single 
expression bearing on ritual, not. a single allusion to a 
sacred custom. This Eudra, who “manifests himself to 
neatherds and water-carriers, ’*■ is already pretty much the 
^iva whose ciiltus will by and by be celebrated with- 
out Bralimans, and whom his detractors will i-cproacl) 
with being the god of ^(idnvs and people of no account.' 
Doubtless lie does not ajipear hero as a aoveroi^ divinity, 
but be is as oue destined to become such, and wo already 
forecast the reasons which must have determined the 
Brahmans to choose him from so many others in order to 
elevate him to this r.ink. They will have only to adopt 
liim entirely, only, so to speak, to infuse theii- theology 
and their metaphysics into this rude figure, yet so real in 
the popular consciousness, and he will become in reality 
Mabadeva. ihe great god.” 

This adoption was un fait accompli several centuries 
before our era. In the Maliabharata, which, however, in 
its existing redaction, is conceived in the interest of Vish- 
nuism, the cnltus whicli we find most widely spread is that 
of ^ivii.® He is the Diouy.su.s of Mugastbenes, who relates 
that he was worshq'jied especially upon the mountains, 
the rival cultus of Hercules or ICrishpa being thenceforth 
dominant in the plain of the Ganges.* He is raised far 
above the general run of the gods ; with his followers he 
is the greatest of all ; with everybody he is one of the 
greatest, who has none equal or superior to him, except 

' Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. p. 377 i tutiuni liave not at all afToebod tlis 
Vusishtba- Smriti. quoted by Uu- general conception of tliu god. For 
iierjoa, NArada>FaBcarfttra, I’ruf., seme nf liis fcininino counterparts a 
p. t. foreign <lvrivation is more probable. 

* Tlio hypothesis recently revived Sen inftii, p. 204. 
by Wurm, OescliiohCe der ladischeii ’ LaKsen, Ind. Alterthumsk., i. 
Jteligion, that ^iva is a nun-Arynti 922 ; Muir, fianskric Texts, iv. 283. 
deity, or, to Ire more precise, a lira- * Moj-iullicQuH, IndicA, p. 135, ed. 
vidian, is inodmiBsible. All we can f^chwanlu.-ck ; Lassen, Ind. Alter- 
say is (and tbe same thing is true <if thumsk., i. 795, 925. Tliis iotei^irc- 
Vishnu], tliat under more than one tution of tlie passage from Megas 
local MahSdeva lies concealed an old tliencs bos been cuoteated by A. 
atnriginal worship, but these substi- Weber, lud. Stud., ii 409. 
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Brahms, or Vislinu.' lie sits enthroned on KailSsa, the 
fabulous mountain of the North, beyond Himavat, sur- 
rounded and waited on by the Yahslias, and a great num- 
ber of spirits of different forms, who receive their orders 
from liis adopted son, Skanda, the god of war, and the 
fosterchild of the I’leiudus; from Gat^ega, the "chief of the 
troops,” the god with the elephant's head, the inspirer of 
cunning devices and good counsel, afterwards the patron 
of letters and of learned men ; from Kulera, the god of 
treasures; from Vlruhliadra, “the venerable hero,” the 
personilication of fury in battle, whose cultus is wide- 
spread in tlic Dekhan, and who is regarded at times as a 
"form” of Civa hiiuself. His birth is variously repre- 
sented, but in reality he is eternal ; he is Mahdkdla, end- 
less time, which begets and devours all things.' As pro- 
creator, his symbols are the bull and the phallus, as well 
as the. moon, which serves for his diadem. As destroyer, 
he is clothed in terrible " forms ; ” he is armed with the tri- 
dent, and wears a necklace of skulls. He is identified with 
Mrityu, “ Death and his old surname, Pagupati, "Lord 
of herds,” acquires the ominous ineauing of “ Master of 
human cattle,” perhaps that of “ Master of victims,” for be 
is, more than any other god, cruel, and exacts a bloody 
cultus* He is the chief of the Pk-dtas, of the Pigdeas, of 
mischievous spirits, of ghouls and vampires, that frequent 
places of execution and those where the dead are buried, 
and he prowls about with them at nightfall,* There is an 
orgiastic side to his nature : he is Bliairava, the god of 
madly fraulic folly, who, clothed in the blood-stained skin 
of an elephant, leads the wild dance of the t&q^^va.* But 


' Uiiilcr thin form lis hod n culo- 
brfttatl Hanotiinry at Ujjayml in Ml- 
Uva, Ueghaddta, JJ, 

’ Sevvral d! Iiin attendants, such 
a« Bfii^gin auJ KiUn. aru rupcesented 
in the form of akclotons, as, for in- 
stance, at BAdimi and Elurii. In- 
dian Antiq,, vi, 359 ; CuvoTomples, 
p. 433 leq., and plate Ixaii. 


* Atharva-Veda, xi. 2, 9 ; Afva- 
lAyana Or. S., iv. S ; Fitraskara Gr. 
S., iii. 8 ; MahflbtiArata, in Kuir's 
Sanskrit Texts, iv, 28^ 288. 

* Bhagnvata Fur,, iii. 14. 22 IK}. 

* See Megliaddta, 37. CfbnuijdA. 
one <if tbo terrible forma of DevT, is 
depicted also in the Sth act of Mi- 
lati-MAdhava. 
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he is also ^jar excellence the god of asceticism and aus- 
terities, He is the chief of the Yogins ; like them, he goes 
naked, his body smutty with ashes, his long hair plaited 
and gathered up in a knot on the crown of his head. The 
legends are full of hU appalling mortificationB, and they 
relate how, with a single glance of his Cyclop 'eye, he 
reduced to ashes Kdma, Cupid, who had dared to bring 
trouble into his breast. By his side sits enthroned Umd, 
“the gracious,” tlie daughter of Himavat, whom we meet 
with already in some Vodio passages as the wife of Eudra, 
while Amhikd, “ the good mother,” who is now identified 
with her, is found there only as the sister of the god, 
Like her liushand, of whom she is the exact counterpart, 
she has many names and assumes many " forms.” She is 
worshipped as " the goddess,” Fdrvaii, “ the daugh- 
ter of the mountains,” Durr/d, "the inaccessible,” Gauri, 
"the bright one,” Sali, “the devoted wife,” Uhairavi, 
" the terror-inspiring,” Kdli, " the black oiie,” Kardld, 
“ the horrible one,” atid under no end of other designations, 
which express her twofold nature as goddess of life and 
goddess of death. 

If the Vedic literature supplies certain data from which 
we are able to frame some idea of the way in wliicli the 
character of Qiva was formed, and to infer the probable 
coexistence tlierewitli of his cultus as a popular religion, it 
lias, on the other hand, preseiwed for us no similar intima- 
tions in regard to his rival, the sectarian Vishv-u. Vishpu, 
the ancient persdnification of the sun, is, it is true, already 
in the Hymns a deity of the first rank, and in several pas- 
sages we find him invested with a species of sovereignty ; 
but that is a distinction 'which he sliaros in common with 
other deities, and which even the later writings appear 
very rarely to remember, . When the sun is invoked as 
supreme god, it is by other designations in preference, 
under that of Savitri, for instance ; in the Atharva-Veda, 
under that of Eohita, " the red,” ' while at a later date the 
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.'itlherents of the strictly solar religious systems will wor- 
ship him under those of Sflrya and Adilya. Neither in 
the numerous legends collected in the Brihmaijaa, and 
which have preserved so many characteristic traits con- 
nected witli the fate of tlie gods, do we find that Vishiju is 
preparing to undergo transforinatiou or assume a more 
imposing r6U. Tlie.so legends relate with greater fulness 
of detail thu old myth which represents him as traversing 
or couquoriiig tlio three worlds in three strides;* they 
represent him ns the personification of sacrifice, and in this 
rcga^l tliey .s])cak of his violent death,* a feature which 
acconls well with a solar divinity,® and which occurs again 
in the liiial caUustroidio that befalls Krishna. But they 
know nothing of the theory of the Avataras, and in none 
of these accounts, any more than in the liturgy or the ritual 
(of course exceptive here of compilations so recent as 
the last book of the “ Taittiriya Aranyaka”), there is not 
the least trace of even a first step on the part of Vishiju to 
the supreme rank. In the epic poetry, on the contrary, in 
theMah&bhdi'ata, Yislinu is iu full possession of this honour. 
But, at the same time, there comes into view a hero, a 
man-god, KrLshija, who is declared to be an incarnation of 
his divine essence; and this figure, which is absolutely 
unknown to the Veda, is, beyond all doubt, a popular 
divinity. From this we think we must couclude that 
Lliere is a cuiinection between the attainment of supre- 
macy by Vislirm and his identilication with Krishna; and 
wo arc led to ask the (iiiQ.stiau whether Krishtja was 
likened to Visliiju because llie latter had como to occupy 
the first rank, or whether the supremacy of the Brahmanic 
god WHS not rather the result of his fusion with the popular 
god ? Of these two hypothe.ses, the latter appears to me 


' For » quite peculiar form of thU 
myth aee Catap. 13r., i. 2, 5, 1-7. 

• T. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. p. 
122 tea. 

* AlluPjiun is often inadu to the 


death of the aiin ; see, for example, 
Taitt. S.,i. 5,9, 4 ; i. 5.4,^ Yama. 
the first who deceased, is a solar 
character. 
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to b(i the most probable.’ We have already seen that the 
Veda does not lead us to amicipate the supremacy of 
Vishnu. Neiihor does it iippoar to us to be very ancient 
in ilie JIahilbhfi,rata, which, in general, is concerned with 
Vishnu only in so far a.s it is witli Kpsluja, Here the 
most widely aprciid (.'iiltus is in the luuiii that of ^iva, and 
even in those episode-s of this essentially eclectic poem 
which have heeii least roinodolled, the supreme figure is 


‘ We are liuro obviously di'iiarting 
from tbe cunituon opinion wliich in* 
dines to the notion ni a slow inileecl, 
and cbiouologiculiy detei'miiiable 
development in ttie deification o( 
itriehna, and we may eav the samo 
for Rilina. This view is usually 
made to rest on the (inrts of tbo 
MahAbliftrata and thu BAmAyaiia, 
where K|isllna and R&ina are still 
reprenenl^ as simple hemes, where 
they are not get idcntifieil with the 
supreme being. In our opinion these 
wnr<U"5till” and '‘yet" are made 
too much of. JTot only in their 
supplementary parts, but in the 
wliolfl of the existing redaction, the 
tiWo poems belong to the epoch of 
tho full devolopnieiit nf tlie tlieorv of 
the AvatAras, and their lierOL's are at 
once truly men anti truly go Js. For 
tho contrary view, see especially We- 
ber, KcishijajaiiriiashtiiTni, p. 316 ; 
Die Rama-tApaniya Lh’unisliad, p. 
27s ; Ueher dus KAinAyana, at 
the beginning. Neither can wo 
attach so much weight us is usu- 
aUy done to tlie abwnce of all re- 
ference to Rrielina, wliich Diir- 
iKinf was the first to point out (In. 
Imd, a I’HisC. du Rourldli, Lid„ p. 
136), in what ho conceived to bo the 
most ancient part of the Buddhist 
writings, 1'liat is a inudu of arguing 
wliich, considering tlio time it took 
to fix tho BiKldliiat canon, iii l ery 
apt to carry ua. a little tiKi far. On 
this ]>riiicip]e we must also regard 
the divinity of Kfishija as of later 
date than tlio text we have of Manu 
(not to mention other books of tlie 
kind!, which yet is aa|uaintpil witli 
both the fin-ek a.nd the Chinese, 


Kritiitia often appears in the deve- 
loped .Sutras of the North, and has 
even already undergone in them 
quite peculiar transfoi’niations. In 
the Dalitnvietara he is mentioned 
once among the number of the great- 
est deities <pp, 148, 14 p of the edi- 
tion of the Bibl. Ind.y; bub usually be 
is the cldef of the iitock demons ; 
and Mura, the great enemy of Buddha 
and his mission, is calleil the ally of 
Krishpa (ibid., pp. 175, 376, 379, 
Ac.). Ail these |iasaages, the lastof 
whicii implies a declareii liostiUtv.to 
Krisliiiaisiii, are met with in GA- 
tbiis, te.xts the aulliorily of wliicli re- 
cent re.^eareiies tend to re-establish. 
After ail the affinities pointed out 
in beiiurt's work, ‘'I-a L^gcnde du 
Buddha,” it a|>prars to us, on the 
otiier hand, tliat Buddhism is itself 
tile evidence of the ancient, quite 
mythical, and divine origin of the 
legend of Krishna The Jainas, 
us is their wont, have worked np 
a whole system on that iiasi.H. 
Witli them Krishpa is the ninth of 
the black VA.sudevos, who, with the 
nine white Balas, tlie nine Vislinii- 
dvish, or enemies of Vlshpn, the 
twelve Cakravartlns, or universal 
monarciis, and the twenty-four Ar. 
hnt<,form their sixty three QaUkapii. 
riislias: Ucniacaiidl'n, Abbldbiijiucin- 
tiUiiaiji, cd, Bwiitlingk and Ricu, p. 
12S. Tiicrc ore, as regards Kriihpii, 
however, traces of several different 
attempts to Introduce him Into the 
Bruliiiianlo pantbenn, espeoially 
these wliich make him proceed from 
a hair of A'islipu, or which identify 
him and Arjuna witli Kara and 
NiriAyaiia, 
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not yet either Qiva or Tislinii, but Indra, tiie ancient god 
■if the heavens. It seems, then, that there i.? but little 
scope left for the development of ‘a purely Vislmuite reli- 
gion, the less that the cultus of KTishija appears to go back 
to a pretty remote date, “Krishna, the son of iJovakt,” 
is mentioned once at least in a Vedic writing, which repre- 
sents him purely and simply ns the disciple of a snge,^ 
and this absolutely Kuhemerist rcpre.sontation appears 
already to be less original than that which we see in the 
epic. From the date of the second century before our era, 
the story of Krishpa was the subject of dramatic repre- 
sentations similar to tho.se connected with the festivals in 
iioiiour of Bacchus and our ancient mysteries.* Besides, 
there is good ground for regarding this personage as the 
Indian Hercules, the worship of whom Megasthunes found 
prevailing in the valley of the Ganges at the beginning of 
the third century before Christ. If these conjectures are 
well grounded, the two great sectarian divinities must 
liave originated in nearly the same way. According tp 
these, the religion of Vishnu must he the more recent, 
but, like that of his rival, it must be the result of the 
adoption by the Brahmans, and the fusion with one of 
their old deities, of some popular gods ; in the particular 
case of Krishna, of a hero who was probably at first the 
kuladevaid, the ethnic god, of some powerful confederation 
of Bajpflt clans,* 

Once elevated to the .supreme rank, Vishpn bocomea more 
iind more estranged from his ancient solar character, a re- 
miniscence of which survives only in certain symbols, sucii 
as the discvJi, ilic rah'a, wliicb is bis weapon of war, and 
the bird Gari'dn, which serves him ns a steed, and remains 
tlie object of m cultus.* He sits enthroned in Vaikutj^ba, 
his paradise, along with liis wife QA or J.nkshml, the goddess 

‘ ChiVndogyn U]!.. iii. 17, 6. Ind. Alterthurask., t. i. 925, t. ii. 

’ MahAbliiehya, in Inil. Stud.. 441. 
xiii. 353. * For the myth of Oaru^a, an am- 

^ Lasaen, we believe, was the fret ;>Iificutiun of the old fi(Oite of the 
to eiiggeet tbia popular origin of the aularbird, aee Mahilbliarata, i. 1239- 
worahip-eyatema of Civa and Viahnu. 1545 - 
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of beauty, pleasure, and victory. Eetiring gradually to a 
mysterious distance, he assumes the functions wliicli for- 
merly belonged to Brnhiua; he is identified with Iliran- 
yagarbha, especially with Narfiyann, the oldest of all 
beings, who, carried ou the coils of ^esha or Ananta, the 
serpent "without end,” the symbol of eternity, appeared 
at the beginning of things floating above the primordial 
wators. According as lie sits awake, or sinks back into 
mystic slumber, he gives birtli to creation or draws it 
back again into himself ; and it is from his navel that the 
lotus of gold springs, whence issue Brahmft and the demi- 
urgic gods. But it is not so much by himself that he inter- 
poses in the affairs of the world and receives the homage 
of men, as by means of his incarnations. These are very 
numerous; for Krishna, which is probably the most ancient 
of them, is not the only figure under which he manifests 
himself in this lower world. “Every time,” as he says in the 
Bhagavad Git&, "tliat religion is iii danger and that ini- 
quity triumphs, I issue foitb. For the defence of the good 
and the suppression of the wicked, for the establishment 
of justice, I manifest myself from age to age.”' This is 
the theory of the Avaidras, or the “ Descents,” which is 
not only a characteristic of Vishnuism, but which indicates 
a new and distinctly defined pliase in the r.eligious deve- 
lopment of India. In fact, by permittiijg the worship of 
the deity under a series of hypostases no longer abstract, 
such as those which the ancient theology had conceived, 
but such as were highly concrete, highly personal, and, 
what is better still, human, they resolved in a new manner 
the old problem, so often attempted, of reconciling aspirn- 
tioua after a certain monotheism with an irresistible ten- 
dency to multiply forms of worship. In a way which 
surpasses the clumsy device of divine genealogies, or the 
conception of different- “ forms ” of the same god, which 
still prevails in the Qivaite religions, it responded by its 
elasticity and its affection for mystery to all the instincts 

' iv, 7, 8. 
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of this people, who are at once so seusiinl, so super- 
stitious, and so speculative, with an equal appetite for 
subtle theosophy and coarse exhibitions, ami who have 
never been able either to rest satisfied with faith in one 
god or to reconcile themselves to the worship of many. 
An Avatfira, in the highest and fullest sense of the word 
(for all Avalfiius have not this meaning), is not a transi- 
tf>ry manifestation of the deity, still less the procreation, 
by the connection of a god witli a mortal, of a being in 
some sense intermediate ; it is the presence, at once mystic 
and real, of the supreme being in a human individual, who 
is both truly god ;ind truly man, and this intimate union 
of the two natures is conceived of ns surviving the death 
of the individual in whom it was realised. In short, it is 
a mystery, to the contemplation of which minds specu- 
latively endowed will be able to devote themselves at 
tbeir leisure, while the vulgar will be content to find here 
such cheap gratification to their religious instincts as an- 
thropomorphism, or even zoomorphism, combined with the. 
grossest idolatry, may afford. Of these Avatdras there is 
one only which is founded on a myth originally proper 
to Vishnu, that of the Brahman Nain, who recovered 
for the gods the tliree worlds usurped hy the Asuras, by 
persuading their chief to grant .him the space traversed 
by three of his steps, and who, in liis three celebrated 
strides, immediately went boimding away over earth, 
heaven, and hell. The n-st am of diverse origin. Along- 
side of Vcdic legends, but which in the Veda (as else- 
where) am referred to other gods, especially to Prajfipati, 
those, for instance, of the tortoise, which supports the 
earth, of the boar, which draws it from under the waters, 
of the fisli, whicli guides the ark in wiiicii llanu escapes 
the deluge,* there are others the development of which 
belongs more particularly to the epic poetry and the 

• The Vedio legend of the Deluge on for the first time by A. Weber, 
Monrdii^ to (^atapAtlio,-BrnhD)niia, Ind. Stud., i. i6l. 
biis been published itnd cunimc-iitod 
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fiectaiian Upaiiishads, such as the legend oi Nrisiviha, the 
" Man-lion,” a form under which Vishiju tears in pieces n 
demoii-despisei' of the gods, or that of Para^rdma, that 
is, “ liflma with the hatchet,” a terrible Brahman of the 
race of Ebj-igu, who in three-times-seven assaidts oxlor- 
ininated the impious race of tlic Kshattriyas. Thus this 
theory supplied a couvciiient framework for connecting 
with Vishnu a good part of the ancient fable, and into 
which even there wore introduced at a later period a great 
number of figures mote or loss historic. It is thus that a 
way was opened to Buddha, in whose person the Lord 
appeared in tins lower world to consummate the ruin of 
the wicked by seducing them with false doctrines.* It is 
thus too that the hope of a national revenge received its 
expression in Kalkin, an avenger who was ono day to put 
an end to the domination of the Mlocchas, the barbarians, 
and that the majority of the Gurus, or founders of sects, 
were either after or even during their lifetime reganled 
by the faithful as Avat^ras of the Most High. Thus 
the number of these “Descents” is differently stated 
they are reckoned at lo, 12, 22, 24, 2S, and soon they are 
declared to exceed all reckoiiiug.® lieduced tlnis to a 
system, these successive manifestations of restorers of the 
law present an unquestionable analogy with the succes- 
sion of the different Buddhas. They aie distinguished 
into complete incarnations, in which the deity is eiuirely 
present, and into partial incarnations {airi^avatdras), in 
which appears only a part of hU being. Qrt usually 
"descends” at the same time n.s her husband, and incar- 
nates herself in female form. In fine, from Tiahiju this 
power passed to other gods, and there are few figures in 
the pantheon of whom we are Jiot able to affirm some 

' Agni I’tir., xvl, 1-5 ; BhftgRvtita BhflKiivnta PurftijB, 1 . 3, to; ill 24, 
Pot., i. 3, 24; Gltagovinda, i, !3, ^ M.-vIiflbhlrata, xU. 341, 12941 ; 

la the ViBhnu Pur., lii. ch. xvii. and Bhagavata Pur., L 3, 5-26; Apiii 
xriil., it ia ttie Jainas, perhaps, that Fur., i.-xvi ■ Gltagnvinda, i. 5-17 ; 
are referred to. Kapila, the author the nffioial number ia lo. 
of the Slhkliya ayateni, is an iuoar- “ Bbiignvnta Pur., i. 3, 26 ; Agni 
nation of Viabnu as weU, iu the Pur., xvi. 12. 
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such manifestation.' From these iudicatioiis alone, it is 
already obvious that many of these Avat&ras are more con- 
nected with tlie mytholog)' than the religious history. 
Some apiienr to ho simply poetic fables, although it is some- 
what dithcult to make allowance for this distinction at this 
distance of time.- Otluirs are pious legends, in which we 
recognise at Umus the echo of some local cultus, anil which 
have eontrihuted to nourish some special devotions, but 
do nut seem to liave hiiully assumed the shape of distinct 
religions. But it is otherwiao with the Avatflnis of Kpishiia 
and of Eiiina, which, witli accessory figures, compose two 
vast cycles, in wiiicli Vishnuism found its true divinities. 

Considered in his physical derivation, ICrishi^a is a 
figuro of complex quality, in which there mingle at length 
myths of fire, lightning, and storm, and, in spite of his 
name (Krishija signifying the “black one”), of heaven 
and the sun. By a singular coincidence, which, we can 
only indicate here, but wliich sheds a curious light on the 
quasi-fermentation process which appears to have taken 
place among the religious elements at work in India, several 
centuries before our era we meet with the majority of these 
myths again, often accompanied with a striking similarity 
of detail, in the legendary biography of Buddha.* As a char- 
acter in the epic, on the contrary, and as he is accepted by 
Vishnuism, ICrishna is a warlike jirince, a hero, equally in- 
vincildcin wnrund love,vcry brave, but above all very crafty, 
and of a singularly doubtful moral character, like all the 
figures, howevcn-, which retain in a nmrked way the mythic 
impress. Tiie smi of Vasitdaia and DevaH, under which 
we recognise concealed tlie 'ancient pair, the celestial man 
and the Apsarns,* he was born at Mathurfl, on the YanuiiiA 

' S«n tha MnliAbhIlrata, i, 263S- ‘ Theee relations ore fully {Ilae- 

27961 whore nil tlio heroes of the tratod in tho learned work of £. 
poem are reprusontod ne inenma- Senart, La Ldgende <lu Iiuddha,soD 
Hone of gents or demons. CaractireetsesOrigineii, 1S73-1875. 

* In the MahitbhArata, for ex- * Vosudera appeara to be eynony- 
ample, and aUn in Pinini (It. 3, 98), moua with the simple Vaau, which 
there are indications of an ancient is an old name for the celestial 
worship of Ariuna quite analogous genii, .“the bright ones,” andDevakt, 
to that of EfiMpa. which signifies at once “tho divine 
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between Delhi and Agra, among the race of the Y&davas, 
a name which we meet with again at a later period iu 
history as tliat of a powerful EfLjpnt tribe. Like tlioae of 
many solar heroes, his first appearances were beset witlj 
perils and obstructions of every kind. On the very night 
of bis birth his parents had to remove him to a distance 
beyond the reach of his uncle, King Kamsa, who sought his 
life, because he had been warned by a voice from heaven 
that the eiglitli son of Devakl would put him to death, and 
who oonseq^uently lind his nephews the princes regularly 
made away with ns soon as they saw the light. In the 
Veda, the sun, in the form of Mfinfiijda, is the eighth son 
born of Aditi, and his mother casts him off, just as Devaki, 
who is at times represented as an incarnation of Aditi, 
removes Krishna. Conveyed to tlie opposite shore of the 
Yamunfl, and put under the care of the shepherd Nanda 
and hiawife Yafodd, he was brought up as their son in 
the. woods of Vriiid&vana, with his brother, Balardma, 
“Eftma the strong,” who had been saved as he was from 
massacre. The latter, who has for his mollier at one time 
Devaki herself, at another time another wife of Vasudeva. 
Rohit^l, “ the red ” (a mythical name also applied now to 
Aurora, now to a star), and who is reputed to be an Ava- 
tira of pesha or Ananta, the serpent without end, which 
serves as a bed to Visbiju, appears to be an ancient agri- 
cultural deity, that presided over the tillage of tlie soil 
and the harvest. He is armed with a ploughshare, wlience 
his surname, Ealahhrit, " the plough-bearer,” and his 
distinctive characteristic is an ungovernable passion for 
bacchanalian revels, inebriation, and sensual love, The 
two brothers grew up in the midst of the shepherds, 
slaying monsters and demons bent on their destruction. 

one” and “the gambler,” recalls ctymnlogical play which there ia in 
the nymph of the waters, the womari- the name Devaki : KnshnajaninfUh- 
cloud, deceiving and many-fonnod, tamt. p. 316. See Senart, op. eit, in 
who in the Veda is the the Journ. Asiat., 1874, t iii p. 374 
wife of Vivasvat. A. Weber was teq., 42] teq. 
tbs first, we believe, to point out the 
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and sporting with the Gopls, the female cowherds of 
Vpind&vana. These aeeiics of their birth and infancy, 
these juvenile exploits, these erotic gambols with the 
Gopis, this entire idyll of VrindAvann, wliich recalls the 
myths of the youth of India end Agni, became in course 
of time the essential portion of the legend of Kj-iahna, 
just as the places which were the scene of them remain 
to the present time the most celebrated centres of his 
worship. Arrived at adolescence, tlie two brothers put to 
death Kaipsa, their persecutor, and Krishna became king 
of the Yidava.?. He coiuiiiiied to clear the land of 
monsters, waged sncces.sfiil wavs against impious kings, 
and took a deteruiiuod side in the great struggle of the 
sons of P9,iidu. against those of Gliritarfl.slitra, which forms 
the subject of the Muhahhaiata, In the interval he had 
transferred the seat of his dominion to the fabulous city 
of Dvdrakd, “ the city of gates,” the gates of th* West, 
built on the bosom of the Western sea, and the site of 
which has heeu since localised in the peninsula of Gujarat. 
It was there that he was overtaken, himself and his race, 
by the final catastrophe. After having been present at 
the death of his brother, and seen the Yftdavas, in fierce 
struggle, kill one another to the last man, he himself 
perislied, wounded in the heel, like Achilles, by the 
arrow of a hunter, Notwithstanding the amiable char- 
acter with which the Muse has delighted to invest Krishna 
(and Vislinuism, in coutrnst with ^ivaism, shows a dis- 
position in general to magnify this feature), there is, 
accordingly, something sad, ami even cruel, at the basis 
of his legend, it is in a smiling mood that he presides 
over all these acts of destruction, that he sees the end of 
his people approaching, and tiiat he prepares for it, for it 
is for this lie eumc ; and it was to relieve the earth of the 
burden of a proud race, become too numerous, that he was 
incarnated in thc! womb of Devakt. Tliough less fierce 
than Qiva, Visluui is nevertheless, on one side of his 
character, an inexorable god ; he. too is that Time which 
devours everything. 
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This brief analysis of the legend of Krishna can give no 
idea of the astonishing fulness of the myths which have 
contributed to its formation. There is here, as there is 
indeed in the epic poetry in general, a prodigious after-crop 
of fable, which, though preserved iu memorialB of compa- 
ratively modern redaction, is nevertheless for most part 
very ancient, and the body of whicli, taken as a whole, 
shows at any rate how fai' tho nnciont Brahmanism is 
from having trnnsmitted to us completely the mass of old 
beliefs and traditions peculiar to ludiu. Thu.s we have been 
obliged to pass by without mention the numerous figures 
which form the pantheon peculiar to Krislinaisni, and 
which have almost been identified, on the one hand, with 
Brahmanical divinities, of which they are conceived to be 
incarnations, and, on the other hand, with the abstract 
conceptions of speculation. In this way the whole fable 
of the <iMah3,bhSrata has been, so to speak, absorbed by 
Vishnuism, and the cukus of the five sons of P^ndu, 
which we meet with to-day as far as the extreme South, 
has become a sort of appendage to the worship of 
Krishpa. Of his innumerable wives ^ we shall mention 
only Rukmini, tlie Avat^ra pie-euiiueiitly of Qii, and 
mother of Fradyuvtna, “ the shining one,” himself the 
incarnation of Kdum, the god of love, whose worship, 
spread very widely in the Middle Age,* was thus con- 
nected with Vishnuism, just as those of Skanda, the god 
of war, and Ga^eqa, the patron of letters, were more spe- 
cially connected with the (^ivaite religions. 

The cycle connected with ^ma is more limited than 
the one we have just analysed. It hfrs been preserved for 
us chiefly in the Rduidyana, wliicli is a more homogeneous 

‘ 16,000 in romkdiiuiiiberg. Ag;m ftivomite themes oi dramatic poetry: 
Put,, xii. 31. (j'akuntala, uist rl.; MiUotf-Madbava, 

’ Tbu Bhavisliyottaru Purina du- net i. ; RalnAvall, act i. In the 
votes at least three diopters (chaps. M.vL»ya Punlna, where it ia also do- 
75, 79, 120] to hia worship : Au- acribeii, Kitma ia idontifiod with 
freoht, Oxford Catalogue, pp. 3(1, 35. Kriabiin himself. Aufrecht, Cata- 
Hia festival, which waa also that of logiie, p. 39- 
t^asanta, the spring, ia une of tiie 
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work, and more artistically conceived than the Mab&bliil- 
rata, and the origin of wliich is much less ancient. Al- 
though classed in tlie fabulous history of India in an epoch 
more remote than Krishija, Eimn appears to be a more 
recent figure, at least as an Av^tura of Visliijti. His 
mythical import is much more indistinct, and his special 
cultus, which is known to us only through sectarian 
Upanishada and works belonging, beyond a doubt, to 
modern liieraiuro, appears nut only to have developed 
later, but to have been less widely diffused. The Malifi- 
blArata has devoted a long episode to the legend about 
bim he is the hero of more than one celebrated poem, 
but he did not obtaiu the bouour of a Purflpa* to 
himself ; and even iu our day, although the devotion to 
KHma is pretty general, the number of those who worship 
him in preference to any otlier god is comparatively small. 

Like Krishna, EAiiia is a hero, an exterminator of mon- 
sters, a victorious warrior. But idealised by the poetry of 
u more fastidious age, and one less affected by the myth, he 
is at the same time, what we cannot maintain in regard to 
the enigmatic figure of the son of Devakl, the finished type 
of submission to duty, nobility of moral character, and of 
cliivalric generosity. Though the eldest son and heir of 
Da<}aratha, king of Ayodhyft, ia, modern Oude, he declines 
the throne out of respect for an imprudent promise which 
hi.s father made to his stepmother, and he submits to 
voluntary exile for fourteen years in the depths of the 
woods. He is followed thither by one of his brothers, 
Ijakshmatsa, who is, like himself, an incarnation of Vishiju, 
and has a share in the cultus paid him, just as BalaiAma 
has in that of Krishna, and also by Iris wife the 
daughter of Janaka, king of Mithilfi, who had been born 
from a furrow traced r<;und the altar. In this last trait 
we recognise the Sitd, the '' furrow,” already deified in the 
Eyitiiis, and the goddess of the same name, wife of Indra, 

‘ Mab&bhAnt&i iii. 15S72-16602. I'pecmll; deveinpad in the Fadnia 

* The le{[eiid respecting him is Purltna. Aufreobt, Catniogae, p. 63. 
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wLu iu the domestic ritual is invoked at the time of tillage 
and seed-sowing.' Perhaps there is here the indication 
of an original identity of the son of Da^inratha with 
liauia Halabhpit, or “ tlio plougli-hearur,” belonging to the 
cycle of Kfisliiju. In a legoml of the Black Yajus, Sitil, 
daughter of Suvitfi, is united in love with Soma. Now 
Soma, the king of the plants and tlie god of fecundity, was 
identified from that day with the Moon, and the reminis- 
cence of a connection between the I)a(;arathide and tlie 
Moon appears to have been exactly preserved in the nanie 
Rdmacandra, “ litlma-Lunus,'’ by winch be is at times 
distinguished from his namesakes. Tliese are very weak 
indications ; if we ventured to follow them, they would 
lead, as respects our hero, to an agricultural deity, to u 
lunar god presiding over ilie labours of the field and di.s- 
pensing joy and abundance. This derivation would agrei; 
well both with the name lUima, wliich signifies the Joy- 
bringer, and with lire description which is given of his 
reign as a sort of golden age.'^ But, with this single excep- 
tion, nothing else of those peaceful promising beginnings 
has remained iu the part enacted by the sou of Da^anitha, 
whose vicissitudes rather remind us of those that befall 
the solar deities. Sita, moi-eover, has retained of her rustic 
nature only the name, or the legend tliat refers to her 
birth. In the Vishiiuite religiojis she is the Avatfira of 
^ri, and the ideal type of the wife. — The exiles have taken 
the road to the great forests of the Soutli. Hera Sit& is 
borne away by the king of the demons, lidva^la, who car- 
ries her off beyond the seas to Laiikii, the island of Ceylon, 
llfima recovers trace of her ravisher. He forms an alli- 
unoe with Sugriva, the king of tlie monkeys, the inimhi- 
taiits of those solitudes, and distinguUhed among whom is 
Hammat, " with the strong jaws,” tlie son of the Wind, 
the god-nmnkey, whose cultus is to this day one of the 

' Rig-Vedo, iv. 57, 6, ^ ; I’driisk. - for lliuxe relutious aeeeapccinlly 
Gr, S., iL 1 7 ; Knujikuautra, ill A. A, Webtr, Diu KAmu-tApantya U]ia- 
Webor's Zwvi Vedische Texte iilx-r nbhad, p. 273. 

Ginlna uud Ir’orbciitu, p. 3C8. 
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most \videl7 spread in India. At the head of a countless 
liost of quadrumanre the son of Daqaratlia invades LaAkA, 
after having constructed across the sea a dyke, the ruins 
of which are still to be seen in the long chain of reefs 
which seem to connect Ceylon with the neighbouring con- 
tinent. Lnuka is taken, Ravaija slain, and Sitft restored 
to her husband, who returns with her to reign in AyodhyfL 
After long years, <luring which the world enjoyed an 
unparalleled felicity, Rdma is separated anew from her, 
but this lime by an net of his own will, because ho 
yields to unjust su.spicious. This second separation is, 
accurtliug to a proceeding familiar to the myths, at bottom 
only a repetition of the first. It is terminated by a final 
reconciliation, after which SttS, returns to the bosom of the 
earth, from which she had come fortli long before. Before 
disappearing she restored to Rama his two sons, that they 
might continue the line of solar kings iu Ayndhyd. 

We shall not proceed farther witli this list of materials 
which have been at the service of the neo-Brahmanic reli- 
gions. Even a summary examination is enough to show how 
little these materials differ at bottom from those*vbicb we 
see were made use of in the most ancient documents. Here, 
as there, we are iu the presence of divine personalities, 
which are resolvable into myths of Nature-worship, and 
these myths, in their turn, resolve into the same physical 
phenomena. We have indicated, by wjuy of example, only 
a small number of these relations ; others will come to 
light, perlmp.s, of themselves in our exposition ; to specify 
them all would be an endless tusk, But if India has thus 
resumed in these religions the work of its remotest past, 
it lias this time arrived at very dilTmtit results, The 
divinities of ancient Brahmanism remained undisguisedly 
mythical. Tiio piety of the Vedas always shrinks from 
too concrete representations, and behind its gods it never 
ceased to recogtiise the natural forces of which they were 
the expression. Thus under the first efforts of reflection 
these gods, of themselves as it were, dissolve in pantheism. 
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The new types, on the contrary, although formed of the 
same elements, are of a less pliant personality. They were 
not adopted by the theology of the learned till after they 
bad undergone transformation in the epic, and liad taJccn 
on distinctly defined features, of which the most mystic 
devotion will never be able to divest them completely. 
Even Qiva, who has retained more of the antique, and to 
whom the amalgam, »n to speak, of his different /om« has 
imparted something of a vague and monstrous nature, is 
lievertheless a god with a biography ; we know his habits, 
his favourite soiits, and the exact spot where he performed 
such and sucli a feat; and in sever.il respects his person- 
ality is not much more indistinct than that of the Zeus 
of Homer, As regards the principal incaruations of 
Vishnu, in them the aiithropomorplnam is perfect; they 
are figures quite as distinctly defined as Hercules or The- 
seus. Thus the tendency of these divinities is not, like 
that of the ancient ones, towards a pantheism more or less 
physical or abstract — although speculation, in appropriating 
them, must reduce theni to its pantheistic formuljE — but 
always towards a certain personal inoiiotlieism, or, if we 
prefer to say so, towards an organised polytheism under a 
supreme god, and which will approach monotheism in dif- 
ferent degrees, and at times near enough to be confounded 
with it. 

Of the different combinations to which speculation was 
thus led, there is one that is connected more closely than 
tlie rest with the prior conceptions of Brahmanism : it is 
that of the Hindu Trinity, in which ^iva and Vishjju are 
associated with Brahmfl in a way to form along with him 
the threefold impersonation of the supreme Brahman. 
This constitutes, in some degree, a solution midway be- 
tween the ancient orthodoxy in its final form and the new 
religions ; it is at the same time the moat considerable 
attempt which has been made to reconcile these religions 
to one another. That is to say, in our regard it does not. 
seek to show a first stepping-sLuue, as it were, towards the 
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sectarian beliefs, the existence of which, on the contrary, 
it presupposes ; it is simply un eclectic explanation of 
these beliefs made from liie point of view of Brahmanism. 
And, in point of fact, the Trinity, in which Crenzer thought 
he had discoverod the primitive dogma of Inilia,' has not, 
up to the present time, been pointed out in any writing 
which can be accepted as of date anterior to the develop- 
ment of the sectarian systems of worship.® The idea, 
it is true, of associating the gods in groups of three 
is very ancient in India. Examples of it occur as early 
as the Hymns,® At a later date, wo often find in the 
Brahmanas tlie idea expressed, tlint there arc in reality 
only tiivee gods, Agni, Yilyu, and Sflrya,* that is to 
say, a divinity fnr tlie earth, lire; another for the atmo- 
sphere, tlie wind ; and a third for the heavens, the 
sun; and the old scholiast Y&ska, who reproduces this 
division, completes it by a curious distribution of the 
principal figures in the pantheon into one or otlier of 
these three categories.® It is probable that the dogma of 
the sectarian Trinity found a point of support in ibis 
ancient triad, ns well as in some other old ternaiy concep- 
tions ; but it differc from these too much to be directly 
derived from them. Here, in fact, the point is not, as 
fuiuieily, a cosmographic distribution of the deified forces 
of nature, but a threefold evolution of the divine unity. 
The Brahman, the Absolute, manifests liimself in three 

’ Si/mbolUc, t. i. p, 568, od, ii. 35, 5 j iil, 4. 8 ; ix. 5, 8 ; x. 70, 8; 

” Tiiu L’pan’ihiui, in whiuli 1 10, 8, .\^iu hiinsoU coispuseH a 

tvu meet witli it ilUtiimtIy forinu- iHnd. 

luted (v. 3), ia a workiiitcrpulutiidto • Tuitt. vi, 6, 8, 3 — 

Mich u >lct;reo that wa iiiniit reject It Dr., jv, 5, 4 ; Tuitt. Ar., I. 31, i : 
uii mmlarii, ftUhoiic'U wu fliul it eu- Drilmiidcvatit In Ind. Stud., i. 113. 
grosHcd in u JSnUiinuini, Thcru it For uthir rufereiiocs tn the Oatup. 
Btill low iviuini t<i attach any weight Hr., ruu Wclicr, Zwei veditche Toxte, 
to Biioh tcuttuionieH at that (d Amri- ]>. 386, 

tavindu Up., 2, or tlionnof Nrislmha * Nimkta, vii. 518-11. Tlia ar- 
Ua, onlluctcil ill Iial. Stud,, ix. 57. rangement of the Hymmi in’tovcml 

* H'g ''fda, i. 23. 6 , 7 i 24, 41 j hooka of tho Rig-Vccia, aud algo that 
Til. 63, 3 ; viii. 18. 9 ; x. 124, 4, >26; of Nai^'liantuku 5, are mode on the 
l$8, 1 ; 183. Compare tiio tigi'o dcrlA, aamc principle, Compare aliso Ait. 
the three goddcBgeg, i. 13. 9 i >94, 8 ; Hr., i. 1, 1, 
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persons, the creator; Vishnu, the preserver ; and 

^iva, the destroyer, It is in them that he becomes cap- 
able of action, and that he partakes of the three “ quali- 
ties" of goodness, passion, and darkness, subtle principles 
that pervade everything, and in which the ancient Sfifikhya 
philosophy sums up the energies of Nature. Each of these 
]>erson8 is represented by one of the threo letters, a, u, m, 
the combination of which forms thu sacro>snnct syllable 
om, the symbol of the Absolute. As a theological com- 
monplace, the dogma of the Trinity has passed into all the 
sectarian literatures, but the significance of it as a religi- 
ous belief has been much exaggerated. In its comparatively 
orthodox form especially, in which Brahmfl is regarded as 
the first of three equal persons, it appears never to have 
been very popular. Yet we find figured representations of 
this triad which are of pretty high antiquity;^ and ns India 
is pre-eraineutly the country where nothing is lost, we see 
as late as the fifteenth century a king of Vidyfinagara in 
Mysore dedicating a temple to it,® 

But usually, when the sectarian writers accept the 
notion of the triad, they interpret it in a manner more 
conformable to their own respective predilections. One 
of the persons, either Qiva or Vishnu, is immediately 
identified with the supreme being, and the other two, 
Brahma especially, are reduced to act a subordinate part. 
This subordination is, of course, susceptible of various 
grades, and it is not uufrequently seen to change in the 
course of one and the some writing. But, in general, con- 
siderable stress is laid on it; sometimes even it is expressed 
in terms which imply a very maiked grudge at the mem* 
bers thus sacrificed, and a real condemnation of their 

‘ Among othen, ftt Elepbftiita and ]>. l8l. See, led. Antiq., viiL S2, 23, 
nt Eluri. See thU lost ae given by tlic unalysie of another inacriptioo of 
Burgess in Cnve- Temples, pL txxv. the Delian (at the commencement 
Sg. 2 Fergnsson thinks these images of tiie twelfth century), containing a 
belong to the eighth century, tbid., donation to a eanctuwy of 
p.467. Traiiiuru8ha(“thethremjwpew.uii 

• I.anscD, Ind. Alterthumsk., t. iv. and his wife Saraseaa. 
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CHitus. Thus tlie triail is, with most of the scchs, 
only a formula, nearly witliout any meaning. Brahni& 
tigures iu it only to make up a number; and there is no 
real change of view involved, either when, renouncing the 
ternary combination, tlioy sometimes leave him entirely out 
of account, or wlieii they add a fourth person to the other 
three, ns in tlio Brahmavaivarta Pardtia, in which Krishiia 
is supeiaddecl to the Braliniil- Vishpu- and ^iva-Trinity.* 
In reality, there are present only Vishnu and ^iva, or, 
more exactly, ii we should probe the sectarian conscious- 
ness, only the “ iiicamatious” of the former and the 
“ forms" of the latter, conijireliending in both cases the 
manifestations of tlicir respective feminine counterparts. 
These are the real elements of the sectarian theology, the 
two poles, as it were, between wliich it moves. Usually 
it pronounces, if not with clearness, then with passionate 
emphasis enough, between the two rivals ; on one side the 
god, on the other at most his lieutenant, who is almost 
always the first of his devotees. In the most pronounced 
forms of the religiou of Vishnu, who is -still in the main 
the more accommodating of the two, ^iva is only the 
ijiiTur the doctor of the doctors, a sort of super- 

human prophet of Rliagavat, of Vishnu the Most High,* 
The god who is found reduced in this way to the character 
of satellite does not therefore cease to be glorified, but his 
majesty is l)orrowed, and it is understood that the homage 
which is jHiid to him goes in the end to him who is above 
him. Viewed thus, in the extreme expressions of them, 
the neu-Brabuiiiuie religions form two groups clearly op- 
posed and even inimical Co one another; but in practice 
this opposition is almost always softened down by com- 
promises. Tlic jealous avilour with which the militant 

' H. H. Wilson, Solcct Works, and tliay no sooner assort tho Aboe. 
*o]. iii, p. gg. In tho Nrisln'ba Into tlian tbey limit it by tho most 
llpaoiahad, in like inaniiDr, all tbs concrete forms, 
three persons of the Trinity are sub- ° This is the character be moin- 
ordinatedtoKpsiipha. Allthcsocts tains, for inatance, in the Kirada 
at bottom do the same ; their fourth PaacaTltra, i. 9, 3 1, 38-42,46, Ac. 
term (the turlyn) is still a person, 
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portion of the sects ordinarily maintain the exclusive title! 
of their god to supremacy and adoration, and which has 
been expressed more than once in violent conflicts,^ is 
seldom shared in by the mass of the people. As a general 
rule, a Hindu pays homage to a favourite deity, most 
frequently one of the forms of Vishtju, ^iva, or Devi, in the 
mantra, or mystic formula of invocation (wliich he must 
keep secret), of which ho has been initiated by a fpimi; 
tt divinity to whom he applies in his extreme need, whom 
he will invoke at the moment of death, and in whom 
he hopes for his salvation. Bub with this leading devo- 
tion he is always reaily to connect an indefinite number 
of others, no matter of what origin. It may bo that this 
devotion of his choice has come of itself to be superinduced 
in his case on some local superstition, or the hereditary 
cultus of a kuladevald, a family god belonging periiaps to a 
quite different religious cycle ; and if lie lias any tincture 
of philosophy at all, he will find the ineans besides of 
combining with all this a considerable dash of alistract 
Unitarian mysticism. It is thus that among the Calukyas, 
who have ruled in the Dekhan from the fifth to the twelftli 
century, and who had Vishnu for kuladevata, some at least 
professed Qivaisin,* and that the' majority of the others 
show in their inscriptions a great zeal for the cultus of 
Skanda and his mothers, wlio belong to the ^ivaite pan- 
theon. This eclecticism, which is in some respect peculiar 
to the individual, very slightly dogmatic, and in no c^e 
conventional, like that which appears in the literature, 
was singularly fostered besides by the speculative mysti- 
cism, the vague notions of which had percolated slowly 
through all the layers of society. Au adept in the 
Vedanta or the Yoga was not obliged to subordinate 

' Sec tliQ flutrega perpetrated in ViKimuite Saniiyili)in!i, fouglit » 
'875 b; three Civaito deToteesoD tbo hlondy battle. BAbietdn, u, 19, 
Vishnu of I’oridharpur, Ind. Antiq., trariKlntcd l>y Shea and Troyer. 
ii. 272 ; iv. 22. In 1640, at Hurd- » See Vikramlnkaoarita, iv. 58. 
war, a celebrated resort for pilgrims od. Buhler, 
on tlie Upper Ganges, (^liraite and 
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Vishnu to ^iva or ^iva to Vishnu ; he could, if he chose, 
see the only Being in both. “ One god, 9*''^ Vishnu 
exclaims Bharlrihari, who was a ^ivaite, in one of his 
stanzas, “ Anotlier ^ivaite, Abhinavagupta, has commented 
on tlio Bliagiivnd which is in a way the gospel of 
Kfisliijia. Qnflkara, wlio appears to have inclined rather to 
Vishnuism, is claimed alike hy the ^nivns and Vaishijavas ; 
and even in our day the Smilrta Brahmans (“ orthodox ob- 
servers of the Smriti ”) in the Dckhan, who are reputed to 
he his direct heirs, lake part in the sectarian devotions 
without formally declaring themselves in favour of any. 
Til Hindustan it i.s the same with the majority of the mem- 
bers of the upper and educated clas-ses. Thus there liave 
been sects' who, instead of choosing between the two 
great divinities, have associated them together in a com- 
mon cultus. Alongside of the god who is three and one 
there is thus the god wJio is two and one, Ilarihara (Haxi- 
hara, that is. Vishnu-Qiva — though the pure Qivaites inter- 
pret this name as “ Qiva (the master) of Vishnu ”), and he, 
from a simple mystic formula, which was all he was at 
first, has come in the end to be a perfectly concrete figure 
witli a mythology of his own. As tlie object of a special 
and well-defined cultus, lie appears to he of somewhat 
recent date. It is only since the tenth century that the 
invocation ex aquo of Qivii and of Vishnu is found attested 
with a certain emphasis in the in.scriptions.® Harihani 
himself does nut appe.ar in them heforo the end of the 
thivteentii. We wouhl feel bomul to name a much 
earlier date, however, if wc could be sure, on the one hand, 
that the liymn in his lionoiir which i.s contained in the 
Hariwmqn* fnvnmd part of the original redaction of this 
poem (thiM'e nlready existed one of that name in the sixth 

■ lil, 30, 0(1 Bohlcn, rivii U ft Koy. As. Soo., BornViay, vol. *ii,, 
" form" <if Viahnii (or tlio' revoroo) extra niiinlwr, |i, 76, 
in wveriil FuiaTiaH ; Tor cxaiiiplo. in ^ See tliu inicriptidns is tbe In'd. 
theVribannlraiilyal'., in Anfreclit’H Anti>[„ vi,5i: v, 342; Jonin, of 
Oxford Cfttftloguo, p. 10- the Floy, As. Soc., BnnibBy, xi- 267, 

* 0 . BUhier in the Joiini. of the 276 ; xii. 25, * Ch. cUxxi. 
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centujy),' and if we could be sure, on the other liand, that 
the sculptures in the great liypogeum at in which 

this god is one of the figures." were contemporary with the 
institution of this sanctuary, wliicli is of the sixth century 
as well. However this may be, his cultus is found to be 
wide spread in the Deklmii from the date of the fourteoiilh 
century, particularly in Mysore; and Harihara is at the 
present time one of the most popular deities of the Tamil 
country.® 


* A Harivatnja is jnentionod, Vft. 
Mvad&ttA, p. 93, e<l. F, E. Hfill. 

’ Ind. Antiq., vi. 35S. The author 
of the article, J. Burgess, the disco- 
vLTi-r of these caves, appears to have 
no doubt on this point, Compare his 
“ Cave-Temples,” p. 406. 

^ Sea F- Foulkes, The Lepnds of 
the Shrine of Harihara, Madras, 
1876. Not to interrupt our exposi- 
tion of the religions of ^'iva and 


Vishiju, which constitute the tme 
substance of Hinduism, we refer our 
readers to-tho details given pp. 252 
se?-, respecting the other deities of 
the aeotarian Pantheon, which are 
usually subordinate, hot some of 
which, such aa 6aps;a, have had 
their peculiar aects, and one of which, 
the sun namely, has at times attained 
the rank of a aupreine divinity. 
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tt. THE SECTS, THEin HISTOKT AND DOOTKINB8. 

Obscurity of the ancient and most intciestin|f portion of this history. — 
Absence of a chronology, nod wont of ocoimte information, notwith- 
standing the array of documents.— The Mah&bh&mta, the Bftm&yano, 
the PurJinas. — The positive history of the sects does not commence tilt 
the eleventh or twelfth century, by which time they ore capable only of 
reassertiun.^Ancient Vishnuism : idealism of the Bh&gavod G1t4, and 
its influence on the entice ulterior development, — Moderate idealism 
of the FUcardtros or Bhdgavatas. — The schools and sects of Qaflkara, 
Bdm&nuja, and Anandatlrtha.— Ancient Qivaism, its preference for 
the S&nkhya metaphysics. — Pa^upatos and Mdhefvans. — The doc- 
trine of grace among the ^aiVM. — Tlie Qakti, or the femde .principle : 
the (paktos and their twofold rite of the right hand and the left hand : 
h uman sacrilices, magical and obscene rites. — Idealistic ^voism : 
daQd‘<u&ndSmilrtas.— The Kashmir schoolof the Fratyabhij!t&. — Great 
Qivaite religions of the Dekhan : Basava and the Liogdyits. — The 
Sittars and the alchemists : ArsJs influenoea — The ^vute sects of the 
North : the different orders of Vogins. — Extravagance of' asceticism 
and moral degeneracy. — Apparent decrease of f^vaism. — .Doctrine of 
salvation nnd the means of it : J&dna or gnosis : above it Bhokti or 
faith. — Is this Bhakti such as it at first appears in Vbhnaism, some- 
thing borrowed from Christianity ! — Jesus and Kpshija, alleged reci- 
procal influenco of the two religions small in reality.— Kesults of the 
doctrine of Bhakti ; splitting up of sects and idolatry. — Refinements 
of Quietism and Mystieism. — The doctrine of grace among the Vaish- 
ijavas. — In consequence of his very elation Chaktl leads back to 
formalism, — Bestowed on the Gun, who ie deified, and at length the 
only authority of tl)e sect, it becomes a new cause of schism. — 'Vlsh- 
iiulain becomes an erotic religion : sects of Caitanya, VallabhAcdrya, 
and others.— Mystic and pietislio oommunitlbe. 

From tvhat [necedes it is easy to see that the diSereut 
ways of connecting or combining the persons of the gods, 
which occupy so great a space in the literature, and on© 

of which, at least, the Trinity, has had a certain celebrity 

1S« 
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among ourselves, constitute in reality only a subordinate 
point in the theology of the sects, and the decision of which 
they have left more or less to individual predileciion. Their 
proper work lies elsewhere, in the doctrinal conception 
which each has formed to itself of its principal god, and 
in the practical consequences which they have severally 
deduced from it. These form the real data for their history, 
and consequently for that of the religions of India, for more 
than two thousand years, Unliappily an entire half (and 
that the most interesting part) of this history is enveloped 
in deep obscurity. On some points tliero is abundance of 
detail, but there is absolutely uo chronology. On oilier 
points the facts themselves are wanting. The great epic 
poem of the Mahdbhdrata, which is in the main the most 
ancient source of our knowledge of these religions, is not 
even roughly dated ; it has been of slow growth, extend- 
ing through ages, and is. besides, of an essenli.ally encyclo- 
pedic character.* The Ramdyaim, which is pre-eminently 
a work of art, iu which an elevated religious and moral 
spirit is allied witli much poetic fictinu, leaves us iu equal 
uncertainty.® The same is true of the eigliteen principal 
Purdnas, not one of which is dated, which almost ull quote 
from one another, and the period of the redaction of which 
embraces perhaps a dozen centuries.® Neither have we 


^ For the M&h&bhftmta and its 
different redactions, see especially 
Lassen, Ind. Alterthuinsk., t 1004; 
ii. 494, 2d ed. The editions most 
common are that of Calcutta, 4 vals. 
4to, 1834-39, and that of Bombay, 
folio, 1863. A would-be French 
translation by H. Fauobe, wliich 
embraces the eight first cantos, ap- 
apeared in 10 vola., 1863-70. 

»ee A. Weber, Ueber das RAmtl. 
ya^a, iS70(Monioirsofths Academy 
of Berlin). The Rfinidyapa hns been 
edited and translated into Itolinu 
by 6. (jOtToaio, ll vols., ^1843-67. 
A French translation by H. Fauche 
has appeared in 9 vols., 1854-58- 
The edition of Schlcgcl, with Latin 
translation, 1829-30, has not been 


finished. There are several native 
editions of the BAmAya^a ; among 
others, that of Calcutta, 1859, and 
that of Unwbsy, 1859, 

’ For the PurAijias in general see 
H. U. Wilson, Analysis of the l*u. 
rinas, in Journ. of the Roy. Aa Soc., 
vol. V. (1838), reproduced in his 
Select Works, vol. lii. ; it cimiprlses 
only six of these works : Brftbmo, 
Fndnia, Agni, Bmhmavaivartta, 
Vishiju, iimi VAyu. By the same 
author, Prefn(!e to the translation of 
the Vishuu PurAtia (1840), as well 
as the numerous com]mrative notes 
attached to the translation. These 
notes have been completed by F. & 
Hall in the new edition (1864-771. 
A Weber, Vorzeiehniee derSanskrit* 
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succeeded in fixing iLn age of tlie sectarian Upamalmk, 
some of which are of all the more value that they are not 
eclectic, like the majority of the preceding wTitings ; nor 
can we (letennine that of the Bluikti SHtras and of the 
Ndradf- PaUcardlra} both so important with respect to 
the (levclupnient of Visliiniisin and the doctrine of faith. 
An obscurity yreater still rests on the SdiraA, the Agamaa, 
and the Tantraa, which contain tlie dogmas and the ritual 
of the ^aivas, especially all that has respect to the cultus 
of the ^aktis, tlie female divinities. Of all this volumi- 
nous and complex literature, the dated works of which do 
not go farther buck tlian the eighth century, we know up 
to the present time only some titles and some extracts,* 
to which we must add the rd-^umd of the Qivaite meta- 
physics — a theoretic one, and in no respect historical — 
which Si.yana in the fourteenth century inserted in his 
“General Synopsis of the Systems.”* We may be permitted 

Hftndscluiften der K. Bibliothek zu the Liam P., the Brahmav^vaftta 
Berlin, 1853, pp. 127-148. E^ecUUv P., the KCrma P., &&, and ftag- 
Th. Aufrecht, Catalogue Codicum mente (principally Id&hAtmyae) of 
MSS. Sanscriticoruia quotquot in eeveral others. Beeidee the eighteen 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana adeervantitr, principat i’urAnos, there are reckoned 
1850, pp. 7-87. The work of Vang eighteen Upapuift^aa, or gecund- 
KetiUP<ly,Be«earchesintotbcNatnro ary Purfinaa, the enomeratlon of 
anil Aiiinitieg of Aucient Hindu which is given in Wilson^a preface 
Mythology, 1831, rcste principally to tiic translation of the Vishnu* 
on the Pi^iias. 1 ’., ]>. IxxxviL, new edition. The 

Tlie two I'urniias most celebrated, ufticial lists of the I’urdnaa and Upa- 
the Vishnu P. and tlie BliAgavata ]<ariipax are far fruiu including all 
P., are well known, tin; onu by lliu works which lay claim to these 
the translation of II. 11 . WiiNoii, litles, and it is fur the piesent next 
1840 (jd. ed. 186.4-771, the other by to iiijjxissiblo to ^ct up a critical 
the edition and the translation of liibliugraphy of this literature, 

I’l. Buriiouf, compriHiiig only iinoks ‘ Published in tlie Bibliotheca In* 
i.-ix. (M. Hauvettc*Hesuiiulb is i«t dica, thn first by 11 . Ballantync, 
present engaged in tlie piiblicntlon I8ui ; the second by K, M. ilaner- 
of the three last , 3 vols. 1840-47. jeo, 1S65. The lllmkti S&tru* are 
Of hotli tliei'ii exist several native Inter tlinn the Bhogavod OiU, which 
editions. The culkctiun of the Biby tlivy quote, ftCltra 83, 
liothecii Indica comprehends the ^ Ine most iniimto information 
MArkandiiya P., published by K. M. we linve in regard to the Tantras 
Bincrjea, 1K62; tlie Agni 1 ’.. Iiy will bo found in Aufiecht's Oxford 
K;i jendraiiUa M itra, 1S73 -79, 3 vokj Catalr^ue, jip, 88-1 10. 

Biid the Vilyu 1 ’., eoiiiiiieiited by n The ,Sai > adiir^iiiinaangrahl^piib* 
tlie same editor, Ilicrc arc besides lishcd several tiiiies in India, among 
native editions of the Mostya P., others in tlie Bibliutiieca Indica. 
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to question whether we shall ever succeed in establishing 
for this first period of the sectarian religions a chronolo- 
gical chain with the least pretension to accuracy; for the 
difficulty seems iulierent in the very nature of the docu- 
ments, which are for the most ]>art impersonal works, 
in which the apocryphal and the fraudulent at times 
flourish to an unconscinimble uxtent. In these circum- 
stances, the data, so valuable otherwise, which are sup- 
plied by foreign sources, such as (Ireok, Chinese, ami 
Arabic,^ by curtain secular writings fairly dated, and 
especially by inscriptions, uiiglit themselves lead to illu- 
sions, unless iiseil with precaution. Nothing warrants 
us, for instance, in referring to the Pdfuardtras, men- 
tioned in the seventh century by Bana and Kuinirila, the 
doctrines expounded iu our Paficarilira, or in identifying 
the Bhftgavatas which figure iu tiie inscripLiuns from the 
end of the second century, on the one hand with those of 
the Maliflbhflrata, and on the other liaud with tliusu against 
whom ^afikava argues. Even from tlie writings of this 
last master wo gain nothing to .speak of towards tlie 
liistory of the sects, because he confines himself in his 
discussions to the investigation of certain metaphysical 
points, of which it is next to impossible to recover either 
the historical filiation or the religious form. There is n work, 
it is true, on wliicli reliance has sometimes been placed, 
and which, in fact, if we miglit make use of it, would yield 
us more than mere hints in reference 10 the epoch of this 
celebrated man, and something like a statistic account of the 
sectarian opinions then prevalent. Wo refer to the pavi- 
karavijaya, “ The Triumplis of ^aiikura," in which Anan- 
dagiri, the disciple of Qahkara, is presumed to relate at 
length the polemics maintained by the master against 

' See Itcnaud, Fmeiiiunts Arabes licxcliichtv dee Chinueiechen und 
utPcrHaiierulDtUeiil'lndeantArieunj- Aiabtechen Wieeciie VOD iDdieii, ut 
tueutaii xi. eiccle, 1845, ami AIi 5 moire tliu end i>f vol, iv. of the ladieclic 
frec>graiJlii<|ue, UieCoriquu vtScieuti- AltertLuiiiskunde ; £. Kcliatei k, 

lique Hur I'Inde antMeurctneot an Karly Moeleiii Accounteof the Mi?i. 
xi, ei6oled'apri'8]eeEcrivaini<Ar»hea, <hi Ueligioue, in the Journ. of the 
I’ereana et Chuloi^ [849 ; Loi'seii, l{i>y. Aa. Soc., Bunibiiy, xIt, 
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forty-eight different sects. But since the work has been 
published,^ it is enough to compare it with the authentic 
polemic of Qafikara, especially with his commentary on 
the second book of the Vedduta Sutras, to feel satisfied 
that that is only an apocryphal romance of no worth in 
regard to the eighth century. Some other compositions 
on the same subject, tlie existence of which has been 
pointed out, are quite as uiiivustworthy.* Till we re- 
ceive farther light on the subject, we must therefore rest 
content with this, tliat during a space of a thousand years 
and more, there is, for the sectarian religions, only a sort of 
internal chronology of extreme vagueness, and more or 
less matter of conjecture. Their positive history hardly 
commences till we come upon the heads of the schools of 
the twelfth century (for tlio Qivaism of Kashmir a little 
earlier, viz., the ninth),® that is to say, till an epoch when 
each creed had, as regards its essential principles, already 
more than once spoken its final word. 

•In fact, these very sects, which have lived such an in- 
tense and varied life, and which have up to our own time 
shown stich capacity to modify and continually readjust 
their organisation, their practices, and their spirit, were 
early obliged to repeat and reassert the same theological 
principles, as these had been furnished to them by the 
ancient speculations of Brahmanism. They appropriated 
these abstract formulm to themselves, at one time apply- 
ing them as they were, at another modifying iliem in such 
a way us to make tlietii quadrate more with religious senti- 
ments cast in a different inuulil from those which had 
inspired the authors of the old Upanishads and the re- 
dactors of the Darqanas ; for obviously neither the im- 
personal Brahman and the single substance of the Ved&nta, 

* Tn the Bibliotheca Indica by Ja- * Thanks especially to the reports 
yantrajana TarkapatpcSiiaiia, lS68. brought lately froiii Knabmir by 6. 

^ See K, Hall, A ContHbution BUhler, and recorded by him in Toi. 
tnwarde an Index to the Biblio- xlL, extra number, ul tbe Boy. 
graphy of the Indian Pliilusophiual Sue., Bombay. 

Syatenia, 1859, pp. 167, 16& 
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nor Nature, fertile tut blind, the first cause of the Sifikhya, 
corresponded with the new objects of devotion. The Ve- 
dfinca had to recognise more or less explicitly a god 
distinct from the world ; and with this view it was neces- 
sary it should either deny the reality of the world by 
developing to the utmost the theory of illusion, of Mdyd, 
or renounce its fundamental dogma of Advaita, or non- 
duality, of Kal wav. As for the Sflftlchya, it had to 
transmute itself into a deistic system. These solutions, 
of which we have already made mention several times, 
but the true origin of which, it appears, must he sought 
here in the sectarian religions, have received a twofold 
expression : the one technical, in writings whicli for the 
most part are still known only at secondhand, and in 
which, as in almost all the productions of Hindu scholas- 
ticism, the precision of the formula is often in direct 
ratio to the vagueness of the doctrines ; the other literary 
and poetic, in works in which there prevail usually end- 
less confusion and dogmatic incoherency, but also in which 
mysticism asserts itself at times with a sublimity of sen- 
timent of no ordinary kind. 

Nowhere does this last character appear to better advan- 
tage than in the celebrated work which contains probably 
the oldest dogmatic exposition we possess, not only of 
Vishnuism, but of a sectarian religion in general, the 
Bhaga/vad Oitd, “ The Song of the Most High.” In this 
poem, which is interpolated as an episode in the Mahfi- 
hliftrata,* Krishna, who is identical with the supreihe 
being, himself reveals the mystery of his transcendent 
nature. The doctrine, as is generally the case with Vish- 
nuism, is essentially Unitarian, that is to say, Vedantio, 
although extensive use is made in it of the nomenclature 
and conceptions of the Sfihkhya, Krishija is the absolute 
being in human form, immutable and alone ; the world 

‘ Mah&bhArata, vi. 830-1532. hu been frequently pabUsbed, and 
Since the time of the translation of there are translations of it now into 
it by Cb. Wilkins in 1 785, this book all the languages of Europe. 
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.iiid himself in his mortal form are the production of hia 
M&yfl, hia deceptive magic; lie alone is real, and those 
who are conscious of being one with him have peace and 
safety. Tlio same doctrine, but not so pure and less 
elevated in point of conception as well oa in point of 
form, reappears in several Krishnaite UpanUbads. It is 
found applied to the religion of Nyisiipba, of Vishiju 
conceived us man-lion — a sect of which there is not much 
mention elsewhere — in ihu Nridmhat&paniya-Upanisliod, 
and to the religion of Visliiju-lUina in the RhuatApaniya- 
Upanislicul. If Qaiikara, the groat cliampion of the ortho- 
dox Advaita, professed a .sectarian doctrine, it was that. 
It is from it in the main that the Kurai of Tiruvalluvar 
draws its inspiration, as do also the songs of his sister 
Auvaiyir, tliose gems of ancient Tamil literature. We 
shall meet with it again in ^ivaism. It plays an im- 
portant part in the Vislinuile I'lirapas, especially in 
the Bluigavata P-urdna which has consecrated to its 
service a power of composition of such range and 
fulness as at times to remind us of the inspired lan- 
guage of. the Bhagavad Gttfl. Finally, the great in- 
fluence exercised by these two works has rendered it 
familiar to all the tnoderu sects, at least in Hindustan, 
and in the north of the Dekhau. It has infused itself 
deeply into tlie popular poetry, and we meet with its for- 
mula; ill licugal in the Kirtans of tiie followers of Caitanyu, 
as well as among the Marliattas in the songs of Tuka- 
rama, or in the Punjab in the Adifjranth of the 'Sikhs, 

But it is clear, too, that such a tenet must not be too 
closely pressed, when the subject in debate is tlio faith 
of the great muss of the people. Even speculative 
people, with their accustomed power of thought, fmd it 
difliculc to lay hold of it, and are often baffled with 
the langiuige, even in treatises whicli afl'ect scholastic 
rigour of siatemciil. Much more is this the case in the 
mystic effusions of a poetry which is not hampered by the 
fear of contradicting itself, and wliich aims less at cou- 
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viucing the mind than at overpowering it, by affecting it 
•with a sort of vertigo. Tlius it is often difficult to distin- 
guish this doctrine fiom another of equally ancient tradi- 
tion, but the systematic exposition of which we find only 
in more recent documents. Wo refer to the doctrine of the 
Pificardtras, or, as they are at times called more generally, 
the Bhagavatna.' These, it is said, regarded the world and 
the souls of individuals, tlvijivM, as, eniaiiations from the 
Supreme Being, destined to be absorbed ane'w in him, but 
constituting, during the intermediate term, beings at once 
real and distinct from God. yahkaru, to whom we owe 
the first intimation wo have of this doctrine, says that it 
was conceived in contradiction to the Veda by yaiidilya ; * 
and, in fact, there is very clearly an allusion to it in the 
Bhaktisdiras,^ which have reached us under the name of 
yaudily®' All through the Vislmuite literature there 
occur passages, and very numerous they are, which are in 
perfect keeping with it; but none of the ancient books 
(we cannot consider the Ndrada Bwhcardtru * such) in 
which it was specially e.xpoundod have come down to us. 
In a historical point of view wc know little of it. The 
Mahlbhilrata presupposes a close connection between the 
PSucaratras and the Bhagavatas,'^ whose perfect faith in 
one only god it extols, a faith which must have been 
imported to them from abroad, from yvetadvlpa, “ The 
White Island,” a sort of Atlantis situated in the e.xti'eme 
north, beyond the Sea of Milk.® More recently, in the 


’ They »re treated of iu tbo 4th 
acetion of the Sarvadorcanaeai'igralia. 
Coicbrooke bee derotea a chapter to 
tla-iii iu hie Memoirs on the Philo- 
sophy of the Hiudus, Miecellancoiie 
£iaaye, vol. i, p. 437, cd. Cowell. 

* Qahkara ad 'vedAnta SUtra, ii, 
1, 42-45, p. 600, ed. of ttie Biblioth. 
Indica. 

’ Biiakti Satran, 31, ed. of liib- 
lioth. Indica. 

* Were it only from the way in 
which the name Vaiihnam is em- 
ployed in it. 


’ BhAgavata eigoifies worshipper 
of Bhagavat, tho Most High. As 
for rahearAtro, which tho bwka of 
the scot explain metaphorically by 
" powessor of tho Faficarfttrs, ol thi* 
fourfold knowledge," the origin of it 
is involved in obscurity. Pallcu- 
ratni signlfles the spneo of live 
nights, and .there are 'Vedic cere- 
monies of tliis nsmo ; on the other 
lianil, the NAroda PaAcarAtra is 
divideil into five books, eatitleil 
rAtrns or nights. 

* M.alifibliArata, xii. 12702 sr,/. 
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seveiitli century, tlic poet Edna speaks of them as of two 
distinct scctsd In the inscriptions the Bhfkgavntns are 
frequently mentioned, in the provinces of the Ganges from 
the second century, on the Coromandel const in the fourth, 
and in Gqiarftt iu ilio lifth and sixth.* But it is by no 
means certain that in these diRercnt texts the same words 
always denote the siinto things ; it is even probable that 
in the inoumciital inscriptions the term lUi&gavata simply 
means worsliipper of Vishnu.* 

In the twelfth century tliis qualified idealism was suc- 
cessfully revived by Ihhii/liinju, a Brahman, and a native 
of the neiglibourliood of lladras,* who gave a systematic 
exposition of it in liis commentary on the Vcd&nta Siltras.® 
He argued against tiie absolute Advaita of ^aAkara, main- 
tained tbe sej)arate but finite reality of individual beings, 
and rejected the theory of the Jliya. His followers, called 
Bftmflnujas, after his name, worsliip Ihima as the repre- 
sentative of the Supremo Being; they are divided into 
several branches, and are very numerous, particularly in 
the South. In the fourteenth century Bftmflnanda, one of 
the chiefs of the sect, went to settle at Oude and at 
Benares. I'rom him the numerous subdivisions of EImfi- 
nandis are lineally descended, who differ from the RlmS,- 
nnjas only in their practices, are very widely scattered, and 
have great influence in Korthoru India. The celebrated 


' In hiR HaiwhacariUi u (|uotc(l by 
Hftll. VilKavwiftttfl.prcf., p. 53 Tliu 
('niikfvrikvijayiv (listintiuishcB tlicui 
oimIUrly, cfi. vL rikI viil., eel. of 
tbs Kibflotb. Iiidlca. In the VuiiVha 
I’linlna, on the other hiiml, ttm 
PaSuiriUnt i» iUentltiud with thi; 
(loctriuv of thv BIill(.'n.vntiu. Au> 
.frccht, Oxford ]\ 5!!. 

ln>crli>tl'iii!i of thu ((uptu at 
BehAr inu at Bhitarl, In A. Cun- 
ninghani'H Archikological Survey, 
voL i. pi. xvii. and xxx. Inscrip- 
tions Ilf thu I'allav.u of Vuu0 in 
Ind. Antic]., v. 51, 176. Inserip- 
tion* of Valnbhi, puMiia. 

^ This is the sense which it has, 


for examplp, in VarAha Mihira, Bfi- 
lint Saiphitfl, lx. 19, ji. 328, 
Kern. 

* For the historical sects, we refer 
thu reader once for nil to U. H. 
Wilson’s Sketch of the Religfmis 
Hccts of the Hindus, published In 
the Asiatic Rvscarclius, vols. xri. 
and xvii., 1828-32, nod reproduced 
In the lirst volume of the Select 
Works Ilf this celebratud Indian 
scholar, 

“ A sliiirt exposition of the Ve- 
ilAnto, by the same author, has 
been recently published in Caicuttn, 
The VcdAntatnttvasAraof RAniAnuia, 
1878. 
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poet Tnlasidfisa, tlie author of the Ilimli lUmfiyana, in the 
sixteenth eeiitnry, was one of them. I-iimiinauda exercised 
indirectly a great influence over the majority of the modern 
Vishiniitc sects of Hindustan and Bengal, those of Caitanya, 
Kablr, Nflnak, and a liost of others of minor importance, 
llilininiija liad broken with the prejudices of caste, but he 
had kept to the Sanskrit as the sacred language, and he 
attached a great weight to the practices of religion and 
the prescriptions of legal purity. Eumananda departed still 
more from ortliodox usage ; he adopted the vulgar dialects 
of the country, and taught the vanity of merely external 
observances. Among his principal disciples there figure 
hasketmakera, weavers, barbers, N\’ater-carrier8, and cumere. 

At nearly the same period as EAindnuja, another man 
of the South, Anandatlrtha, horn at Kalyfina, on the 
Malabar coast, pushed still farther than he did the reac- 
tion against the idealism of the school of Qahkura. He 
taught that matter, the souls of individuals and God, that 
is to say Krishna-Vishnu, are so many irreducible and 
eternally distinct essences. This was to make a seep 
nearer the fundamental principle of the Saiikhya deism 
(and yet Anandacirtha was a Veihlntin, and commented oil 
the Brahma Shtras !). that is to say, to a system which had 
not in the main the predilections of Vishnuism. But 
even within the circle of the Vaishjjava theology that 
was not a novel doctrine. In fact, if the dualistic con- 
ception is not a dominant one in any of the important 
Vialmuite works which have readied us, they are never- 
theless oU, from the Bbagava<l-Gltfl onwards, so profoundly 
penetrated with ideas that depend on it, that, in spite of 
the close affinity of the theory of the AvUcarae with 
Vedantic ideas, we cannot doubt that there existed early 
a Vishnuism with a Sflrtkhya metaphysics. Tlie followers 
of Anandatlrllia belong almost exclusively to the extreme 
South, where they are very numerous. The members of 
the congregation strictly 8i)eaking, the MUdhvas, so called 
from a surname of their master, are all Brahmans, for, in 
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opposition to ESmtlmija, Anandatirtha was a strict observer 
of the distinctions of caste ; but the doctrine called the 
doctrine of the Dvaita or duality is widely spread amonp 
the masses, and the popular soligs of the Diaas, many of 
whom are of low caste, extol it with a sectarian fervour 
bordering on fiinaticismd 

Tliat we may not he obliged to return again and again 
to tho same topics farther on, we shall here leave tor a 
little the subject of Vishiiuisin, and finish off at once witli 
what we liave to say concerning the sectarian metaphysic 
liy a rdmjrui of the speculative doctrines of ^ivaism. The 
(^ivaitc religions appear to be more ancient than those of 
Vishnu, or at least to have been adopted at an earlier 
date by the Brahmans, We have already seen that they 
arc the ouly ones which have left any trace in the Veda, 
and that, for its ^^art, the epic poetry, which in its exist- 
ing redaction is Vishuuice in the main, equally presup- 
poses that the cultus of Mahideva had to some extent 
previously prevailed. The first Hindu representations of 
a character unmistakably religious which we find on coins 
(of the Indo-Scythian kings, about the beginning of the 
Christian era) * are ^ivaite figures alternating with Bud- 
dhist symbols, ^ivaism, in short, geems to have remained 
long a sort of professional religion of the Brahmans and 
men of letters.® The most ancient dramatic literatuio 
that has reached u.s is under ^Lvaite patronage.* It is 
the same with tho works of romance.® It is likewise to 


' Hcc F. Kitte), On tha KarpiUnka 
VdiAli^ava DlUku, in tiix linl, A11- 
tl(<„ il. 307. 

- See U. Rncliettc, Xotice kiii' 
nuulquee MdclnilloH >io Rdis iJo In 
Baotriaiu) ct du I'linJe, hi Jourii. 
des Savauts, 1834, Kg. 7, p. 380. 
By the eania author, Supplement tn 
the preceding Notice, ibid.. 1S33, 

E l ii. Kga. 22. 23, 24. Lassen, 
ad. Altertbumsk., t. ii. p. 808 aeq., 
2d ed. 

’ Cven still the |)i'i>|vrtion of 


Brahmans among the< ^ieoites is 
very great ; almost alt tliose in Ben- 
gal and Orissa, for instance, belong 
to the BrulininnicHl casto, 

^ The dramas of Kfllidilsn, the 
Mricchakn(lki'i, thu MfUatl-MAdhavn 
of Bliavabhati. .See also Malavikftg- 
niinitm, str, 6, 

" The ancient Bnhatkatbh, the 
original source, now lost, of the most 
of the coilectious of tales, began 
with a dialogue between Qira .and 
PUrvati. 
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^iva tlittt legend ascribes tlie origin of grammar,* and 
GanSija, whom we meet witli early as the god of arts and 
letters, is a figure of the ^ivnite pautlieon. And yet of 
^ivaisin we possess no ancient doctrinal exposition 
which for beauty of form can be compared, for instance, 
with the Bhagnvail Gila. It early lost its hold over 
religious epic poetry. Among tlic I'urfliiiaa. those winch 
properly belong to it are tin; moat spiritless of the collec- 
tion; they are compilations in wliicli legendary narrative 
is the leading element, or they interest themselves by 
preference in rites and observances, and then, like the 
Tantras, which they much resemble, affect a very special, 
almost an esoteric character. It appears to have inspired 
no work of any brilliancy, such as the BhSgavata PurSna, 
and, with the exception of certain hymns, mostly modem, 
and some pieces which have really become popular, such 
as the Devtmdlihdlinya^ it seems, in its literature anyhow, 
to have been capable of nothing between the productions 
of a refined fantastic art and the technical treatise. Of 
writings of this last kind we as yet know only a small 
number, of by no means ancient date, through translations 
from the Tamil originals.® Hence for our knowledge of most 


> P tnini received from t'iva the 
reveUtioD of hie grammar. KathA* 
earitaigars, i. 4 See the same 
legend, according to the Brilutka- 
thA of Ksbemendra, in the Ind. 
Antk|.,f. 304(Bali!er|. Tbefourteen 
first SStraa of FAnini. which enpply 
tlie basiB Ot part of>iU tenuinolcgy, 
are quite epecjatly regarded ae rc> 
vcaleli, and are for that reaenn 
uaileci ^lvat<Hra». Another tradi- 
tion, which aacribea the oldest gram- 
mar to Tndra, is traceable to myths 
of the Veda. Taitt. Sarph., vi. 4, 7, 
3i i. 6, 10, fi. 

^ It forms tlie Ivxxi.-xoiii, chaps, 
of the MArkandAya Furlna, pp. 424- 
4S5, cd, of tlie Biblioth. Indica. L. 
I'oley hes given an edition of it, 
with a I/.atin translation, 1831. A 
Krtucl) translation by E. Bumouf 


appeared in 1824, in tlie work of hia 
father, L. Bumouf ; Kxamen du 
Systhme Pcrfectioiind de Conjugai- 
Bon grecquB de Thicmch. The Do- 
vlmAh&tn.ya is the principal sacred 
text uf the woraliippers of DurgA 
in Northern India. 

‘ Th. Foulkes, The Siva-prakasba' 
pattaiai, nr The Blements of the 
Siiiva Philosophy, translated from 
the Tamil, Madras, 1863, Bv the 
same author. Catechism of Iho haiva 
Bcligioii, ibid,, 1863, Three (['ivaite 
CrcatlsoH translated fnim the Tamil 
by H. K. Holsington in the Joimi. 
of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. iv. Colobrooke lias treated »f 
the MAliA^varas and the Fd^iipatiis 
in hi» Memoirs on the Philosoiiliy of 
the Hindus, Miscellaneous l':>Avs, 
vol. i- ])- 430, cd. Gowell. 
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of the doctrinea of ^ivaisra, we are depeadent on docu- 
inenta at secondhand, particularly on the exposition of 
them which, in the fourteenth century, SAyana lias left 
us in hia Sarvadarijiina-saflgraha,^ and on information 
collected by II. H. Wilson in his “ Sketch of the Eeligions 
of the Hindu Sects.” Of the testimonies collected in this 
way, not one, \ve may be sure, is contemporary witli the 
I’ll^iipatas (worshippers of I’nijupati) of the Mnliilbhilratai 
nor even with the Milhegvarns (worshippers of Mahg^vara, 
tlie great Lord), which are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the lifth century.* It is nevertheless probable that 
they have, under the head of doctrines peculiar to the 
Paijupatas and the llahe^varas, preserved for us the old 
speculations of ^ivaism, and that, long before the times of 
^ailkars aiul Gaudapilda, ^^'ho preceded ^ahkara by two 
or tliree generations (the two polemics to whom we owo 
the first precise, though extremely brief, intimations of the 
metaphysical systems of the Qaivas),* ^ivaisni had in the 
main adopted the fonnul® of the deistic Sdiikhya. As in 
this last system, the soul is clearly distinguished from 
matter on the one hand, and from God on the other. 
Matter, the prakriti, is eternal ; it is the pregnant but blind 
inciliiim in which the M4yS and the different modes of the 
divine energy work, and in connection with which the soul 
undergoes tho consequences of its acts. United to matter 
the soul is se])iii'atod from God ; it is a ]ivey to error and 
sin, and it falls under the law of death and expiation. It 
is a an animal held back by a chain, by matter 

namely, which hinders it from returning to its pati, or 
master (for that is ilie metaphoricnl meaning, which wc 
now meet with in the old name of Pa^'Upati, ” the master of 
flocks ”) ; and it is to break this bond that all the efforts of 
the faithful must be directed. God, that is to say ^iva, is 


* Chap. vL-ix. 

’ InicriptionB of Valablil, pamim, 
’ (|^okas of Gau^apiVda, ii. 26, 
printed oloii),' with the Maii^ukj’a 


Vpaniehad. p. 427, ed. of the Bibl. 
Ind. ; ^Ankara ad VSdftnta SQtrae, 
ii 2, i-io, p. 497 tfij., and ii. 2, 37- 
41, p. 591 $eq., ed. of the Bibl Ind. 
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pure spirit, although to render himself perceptible and 
conceivable he deigns to assume a body, composed “ uot of 
matter, but of force.” He is the efficient cause of all 
things ; the absolute cause, according to some, deteniiiniug 
everythiug without himself being determined by anything ; 
tJia omnipotent cause, according to others, but who leaves 
to the soul a certain freedom of action with reference to 
its own destiny, The problem of liberty, merit, and grace, 
which we eucoiiuter luiiong tlic Vaishijavos also, thus re- 
ceived among these sects a twofold solution : the Pa<;.upatas 
adhering to predestination ; others, the followers of the ^ai- 
vadai'9aua, properly speaking, leaving to man the initiative 
in liis salvation. Both admitted that tliere were inferior ma- 
nifestatioDSof the deity, and both in particular distinguished 
clearly between ^iva aud the different modes of liis energy, 
of his Qakti, by which he produces, preserves, and destroys 
the world. This is the instnimental cause, as the prakriti 
is the material cause, and as he himself is the efficient 
cause. It is at once his Maya aud his free grace, aud is 
personified in his wife, Devi or Maliudevi, “the great 
goddess,” with a thousand names uml a thousand furms,’ 

The personification of the Qakti is not peculiar to ^iva- 
ism. Each god has his own, and Laksiiii by tlie side of 
Vishnu, and Sarasvati by the side of Iliahma, play the 
same part as Devi by the side of ^iva.® In the Eamatii- 
panlya-Upanishad, Sitd is the ^akti of B&ma; she forms 
with liim an inseparable pair, a single being with, as it 
wore, a double face ; and the union of Kyishija and his 
favourite mistress E&dbSi is at times conceived of in a quite 
similar way (aa, for instance, in the Mruda-l'aficaratra), 
though the erotic mysticism, wliioli figui'es to such an ox- 
tmit in these representations, has, in the cultus of XrUhi^a, 
taken in general a different course. But it is in ^ivaiam 
that these ideas have found a soil most favourable for 

' Sarvadar9anasaflgTaha,oh.vi,,vii. putt of the male trinity. Varftha 

’ There is Bomctiniee mention of a I'linlija in Aufreeht’e Oxford Cata- 
Ti'i^akti, n liicli ie the exact counter- loguc, p, 59. 
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their cxpaDsion, and that they liave been distorted into 
the most monstrous developments. As many as an entire 
lialf of the Qivaite rcdi^ions are, in fact, characterised by 
the ctiltus of an androgynous or female divinity. The 
Qakti, siicli as she appear.^ in these systems of worship, is 
no longer derived from the metaphysics wliioh wo have 
jnst sketched. It has its roots far away in those ideas, as 
old as India itself, of a sexual dualism, placed at the be- 
ginning of things (ill a Brflhmana of the Yajiir-Veda, for 
instance, I’rajapati is andi-ogynoiis), or of a common womb 
in wliiidi beings are formed, which is also their common 
tomb. It proceeds directly from the prakriti of the pure 
Sankhya, from eternally fertile Nature, whence issue both 
the sensible forms and the intelloctu.al faculties, and 
before which the mind, or the male element, acts a part 
that is featureless in cliaracter and bamu of result. It is 
difficult to come to any precise conclusion in regard to the 
period when these ideas wore translated into religious 
beliefs. Evidences of any antiquity are altogether want- 
ing ; in the epic, ^iva does not yet appear in his herma- 
phrodite form, and we must hesitate to regard him as the 
APJOXPO of the ludo-Scythian coins.* As for the 
supremacy assigned to tJie female divinity, that is only 
affirmed in certain Piiranas and in the literature of the 
Tantras. Put perliaps there aru liere special reasons 
why wu should not attach too much weight to the 
iicgativo argument, These cultuses appear, in fact, to 

‘ Laisoti, Iiu!, AltorthiiiiiKk., 11 . in u Urgu cave on n voiy liigti 
K26 se<{. Sue u cost nt ocjIiik iiiounlaiii, niiU which curtain Indian 
I'ujirueontcd in It, ItocliPtti’, .rouriml uuvnj^g uii an embowj' to Antoiiiiml 
(lea SavaiitHi 1^34, p. 393, tig. \. JoHcrilx d to Bardisancs in Stobisux, 
On the oilier Imnd, it i« iin'i-urly Itio Eclog. I’hynic-, i, 56. Tho deicrip- 
androgyiKiii' t'iva w« uiuist eouclndu tloii perfectly accords witti the ina- 
w(ibavu got in lliia statue, which woe Icriul paiitlielnm that eharactorisea 
from ten to tu'clvc cubits high, cum- lliis blanch of the (,!ivultu religion, 
posed of an uukiinwii siibstaiiec, thu An androgynous Qivu (ardlianUrtfa), 
right side of a mate and tliu left of a appears in thu bue-rcliefe of 
female, thuormspstendcdlikuftci'oiw, lud. Antiq., vol. vi. p. 359. The 
and the body eovored over wilh re- Matsya Purina treats of the images 
presentations of the »iin, ttiu moon, of him, Aufrecht’s Catalt^e, p. 42. 
angels, and all coneeivabio beings, Sec also MAlavikdgnlmitra, rtr. 1 
which the Brahmans worshipped and 4. 
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liave become eatly complicated with ritual observances 
either of a horrible or an obscene nature, which must 
have led to their being relegated to a special litera- 
ture of a more or less occult character. Besides, the 
collections of tales based on the Brihatkathfl in whicli 
the cultus of the sanguinmy goddesses plays such an 
important part, have an origin which goes much farther 
back, as far as the fourth or perhaps the third century of 
our eraj and. on the other hand, the obscenities of the 
(Jivaite Tantras have deeply infected the Buddhist Tan- 
tras of Nepal (among others, the TaiMgata Guhgaka, 
which is one of their nine canonical books), and. through 
them, the Tibetan translations, the majority of which 
are of a date prior to the ninth century. This infiltration 
must have gone on but slowly ; and as the fact of it implies 
tlie necessarily prior development of Hindu doctrines and 
practices, we may refer these last to the commencement 
of the middle ago. But he that as it may, the cultus of 
the (Jaktis, as it is formulated in certain Upanishads, in 
several PiirS,nas, and especially in the Tantras, must not 
be confounded with the customary homage rendered by 
all tlie sects to the wives of the gods. It forms a religion 
by itself, that of the (^'dJetas, which again is subdivided 
into several branches, having their special systems of 
doctrine and form.s of initiation, and in the heart of 
which there arose a quite distinctive mythology. At the 
stiramit and source of all beings is MahfLdevi, in whose 
character the idea of the M&yd and that of the pra- 
kriti are blended, Below her in rank are arrayed her 
(smanations, the (^aktis of Ylslinu, of Brahmfl, of Skauda, 
ikc. (an order which is naturally altered in favour of 
Laksm! or of E&hhfL in the small number of writings 
belonging to the class of Tantras which Vishnuism has 
produced), and a whole hierarchy, highly complex, and 
as variable as complex, of female powers, such as the 
MaMmdtr'm, “ the Great Mothers,” personifications of 
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the productive and nouvisliing powers of Nature;' the 
Yoginis, “ tlie Sorceresses,” whose interference is always 
violent and capricious ; the Nayikds; the pdkinls, tlie 
(^4kinia, and tiiany otiier classes besides, without con- 
sistently definite powers, but almost all malignant, and 
whose kvour is secured only at the expense of the must 
revolting observances.® All this in combination with the 
male divinities goes to form the most outrageous group of 
divinities which luuii has ever conceived. Herself in- 
conceivable in her supreme essence, the Mahdmlya, "the 
G-rcat Illusion,'' is worshipped under a thousand designa- 
tions, and invested in an infinite variety of forma. But 
at tlie same time, the distinction between these forms is 


the same as that between different beings, and each of 
them has its own special circle of devotees. These forais 
correspond, for most part, to one of the aspects of her 
twofold nature, hltich or white, benevolent or cruel ; and 
they constitute in this way two series of manifestations 
of the infinite Energy, as it were two series of supreme 
goddesses, one series presiding more specially over the 
creative energies of life, the other representing rather 


' The worship of the motliem, 
ttreat mothers, or world - motliora 

(\Lltaral,i, MiihiiuiStarah, LokamA- 
tarah) has uxtendoil far beyond 
(JAklisni, and even ( 'ivaiem properly 
ao caUe<l. The idea from which it 
starts is obvious ; it ia that of the 
female priiieiplo worshipped in its 
diverse iiumlfestations ; but its his- 
tory is ubaoure, bi>eiiiise eauli relt- 
j^ious scheme has H[i|_>ropriatcd it 
in a fashion in kev]>mg with its 
iiectiliar tlieohiuy. A. Webet (Zwei 
Vediselie Tuxte liber Ouiino umi 
Portuntii, y. 340 ff'/.) has attempted 
to trace the niij^iii uf them to the 
Veda, where we find, in fact, a 
cultus very similar in that of the 
Tisp) Devlh, " the three guddesses." 
In the MahibhArata (iii. 14467 rry.l 
they ore the mothers uf ^karido, 
the god of war, and in tliis con- 
aection they appear frequently in 


the inscriptione of the middle age ; 
for example, in the inscriptions of the 
Cahikyaa and the Kadambas of the 
Dekhan, Vunlha Mihira mentions 
their images (Brihat SamhiU. Iviii. 
56, ed. ICern). Usually 7 or 8, tliey 
are elsewhere given at 9, 13, i(i 
(see the dilferent enumerations in 
the Dictionary of St. I’etorsburg, 
». V, MAlar). The I’ailcadap^aehal. 
tra]imbandba (p, 24, ed. Wolier) 
mentions 64 of them. In RujnrAt 
they worship rzo (Ind. Aiitiq., viii. 
211), They are always invokuil 
tuguthor as a triHip or circle (gatm, 
mnti^nla) ; and even when thu^ are 
eoDCcived as propitious, tiieru is in 
them a measure of mystery and 
awe. 

’ See the 5th act oh the MiUatl- 
MAdhava of BhavaUhiili ; KathAsu- 
riteAgara, chap. 18. 
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those of destruction. To Loth a twofold cultus' is ad- 
dressed : tlie confessed public cultus, the Dakshivdedra, 
or “cnltus of the light liaiid," which, except in one par- 
ticular, namely iiisistance ou animal sacrifice in honour 
of Durgfl,, Kill!, and other terrible forms of the great 
goddess, observes essentially the general usages of Hin- 
duism ; and the Vdvidedra, " the cultus of the left hand,” 
the observances of which have always been kept more or 
less secret. Incantations, imprecations, magic, and com- 
mon sorcery play a prominent part in this last, and 
many of these strange ceremonies have no other object 
than the acq^uisition of the different siddhis or supernatural 
powers. These are practices of very ancient date in 
India, since they are deeply rooted in the Veda,* and a 
special system of philosophy, the Yoga, is devoted to the 
explanation of them;' but nowhere have they found a soil 
so congenial as in ^ivaism and the cultus of the ^aktis. 
Neither is there room to doubt that the blood of human 
victims rot unfrequently flowed on the altars of these 
gloomy goddesses, before the horrible images of Durga, 
KfllJ, eSndika. and Camunda romial testimonies go to 
confirm the many allusions to this practice which occur 
iu the tales and dramas.® In the sixteenth centuiy the 


‘ pig.'Ved*, *. 136, 3. The Sft- 
maTidb&nft Brthmana is, in fact, a 
manual of loroer;. The same may 
be said of the Kaudka SCtra of the 
ArtbarvO'Vedfc. See the analysis 
which Shankar Pandiuang Pandit 
gives, aooordiog to Sftyapa, in tho 
Academy for 5th June tSso. We 
rrc<inently meet with the same ohar- 
Acteristio in the sections of the Tait* 
tiiiyaVajus that refer to the kdDiy- 
eslitis, or offerings presented for the 
fulfilment of a definite wish. 

* For example, Mfilatt-Mfidhnva, 
act 5th ; H. H, Wilson, Hindu 
Theatre, ii. 391, 397; Hitopadefa, 
iii. Fable vid ^History of 'Vlravara) ; 
Kathn^ariuigara, chap. 10, t 8 , 20, 
22, 36, 4 c. ; Viracaritra, in the lud. 


Stnd., xiv, pp, 120, r23 : Dajakn- 
mAracarita, uccbv, vii. p. 169, ed. 
11 . H, Wilson ; Pahct^apdachat- 
traprabandba, p. 25 (ed. Weber, in 
the Mbmoira of the Academy of 
Berlin for 1877). In default of other 
victims, the offerer is, at least, bis 
own victim : A, Weber, Die Siqih&- 
sanadvAtriniitikA, in the Ind. Stud., 
xr. pp. 314, 315, and ibid, xiv. 149 ; 
KathAsaritsAgara, oha]}. 6, 22, &c, 
The KAIikA ^rApa (an UpapurAna) 
describes these rites in detail •. li. 
H. Wilson, preface of the 'Viahnu 
PiirAna, p. xc. ed. Hall. This sec- 
tion of the KAIikA PurAna is trans- 
lated in vol. V. of the Asiatic 
licsearclBes. 
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Mohammedans found it established in Northern Bengal;* 
ill the seventeenth, the Sikhs confess that their great 
reformer. Guru Govind, prepared himself for his mission 
by the sacrifice of one of his disciples to DurgS;* in 1824 
Bishop Heber met with jieople who told liim they had seen 
young hoys offered in sacrifice at the gates of Calcutta;* 
and almost as late os our own timo, the Thugs pro- 
fessed to murder their victims in honour of Kill. Per- 
haps we ought to view tlicse practices as derived, by 
contact or by lieritagu, from the iiloody rites of the abori- 
ginal tribes. It is beyond question that many forms of the 
great goddess (and we may say the same of Qiva and Vishnu) 
are those of ancient local deities adopted by Hinduism. 
Several, and some of the most inhuman, appear to be 
native to Central India, and, as regards one of these at least, 
the very name, Vinhyavisini, “ the inhabitant of Vindhya,” 
implies that she must have held sway over these mountains, 
where human sacrifice, less than half a century ago, still 
formed part of the national culfcus of the Gonds, the Kols, 
and the Unions.* In our own days the English police have 
put an end to these rites, wliich, however, in the civilised 
ilistricts of India, have always been more or less excep- 
tional occurrences. This is not the ease with those coarsely 
sensual and obscene observances which form the other side 
of these .secret cults, and the indecent regulations in regard 
to which the Tanti'as expound with niiiiuteness. The use 
of animal food and spirituous liquors, indulged in to excess, 

' H. Bloctiinann, Cuntrlbutimia to Mrf. Doiiglua, in the Corre- 
to the Gcuumpby end History of it]inniiuiice printed a!i a lequel to tlic 
lienKal, in Jmini. i‘f the Ae. ^oe. Narrative of a Journey through thu 
of llcngal, vol, xlil, HImhrulilm Upper FrnrInceB of Indio. 

(twelfth CButiiry) iiioiitlonH the hu- * W, Hunter, Statistical Aeouniit 
man oaeriKcLis of tliv (.Aktae, hut of Betijfal, vol. xvi. pp. 291, 313; 
ndde that the people commonly repu- xvil. 2S1. 2S3 ; xlx. 218. For a 
diate them; traniilatinn hy Haar- recent case (1872) among the Ta- 
hrheker, 1 . 11 . p, 370. See llnbixtan, mile of Ceylon, aee Iiid. Ajitup, 
11 , p. 155, tranelatcd hy Shc.a nixi il. 125, Similar ohxervancee have 
Troyer. been practioed, to ouS own daye, 

’ T. Trunipp, The Adi Granth, among the BaiijArie and amon^ the 
Introduction, p. xo. Koie of the Tvliigu country ; ibid., 

* Letter of the loth January 1S24 viii. 219. 220, 
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is the rule in these strange ceremonies, in wliicli pukti is wor- 
sliipped in the person of a naked woman, and tlie proceed- 
ings terminate with the carnal copulation of the initiated, 
each couple representing Bhairavii and Bhairavi {Qiva and 
Devi), and becoming thus for the moment identified with 
them. This is the ^ricnkra, " the holy circle." or the P&riid- 
hhisli£ka, “ the complete consecration,” the essential act, or 
ratherforetasteof sal vation, the highest rite of this delirious 
mysticism. For there is sutnething else than licentious- 
ness in these abeiTations, The hooka which proscribe these 
practices are, like the rest, filled with lofty speculative and 
moral reflections, nay, even with ascetic theories ; here, as 
well as elsewhere, there is a profession of horror at sin and a 
religiosity full of scruples ; it is with pious feelings, the 
thoughts absorbedly engaged in prayer, that the believer 
is to participate in these mysteries, and it would be to 
profane tliem to resort to them for the gratifications of 
sense. In fact, a ^akta of the left hand is almost always 
a hypocrite and a superstitious debauchee ; but there can 
be no doubt that among the authors of these contemptible 
catechetical books there were more than one who sincerely 
believed he was performing a work of sanctity. Statis- 
tical science has naturally little or nothing to say iu regard 
to such observances. No Hindu with any self-respect 
will confess that he has any connection with the V&mii- 
cfLrins. But they are reputed to be uumei-cus, many 
adherents who profess to belong to the right hand be- 
longing in secret to the left. They form small fraternities, 
and admit into their number people of every class, but it 
it is said that in Bengal especially their ranks are recruited 
to a great extent from among the Brahmans and the rich 
classes. It is proper to add, however, that those who 
make no mystery of their initiation insist that their sect 
should not be judged according to its books, and it is pro- 
bable, in fact, that there are degrees of baseness in these 
proceedings, and that among people of culture and little 
faith a sort of superstitious Epicureanism has taken the 
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place of tlic revela of the ancient ritual. The Dakslii- 
ntlcSrin ^flktaa, or adherents of the right hand, are met with 
in great numbers all over India. In Hindustan the great 
mass of the Qivaites are of tliis cks-s, and in Bengal the 
entire population takes part in the DurgflpCljfl, the great 
festival in honour of their goddess, although the stricter 
Hindus reprobate the indecencies which ere perpetrated 
in public on this occasion, and stigmatise the whole 
celebration as one that belongs to the observances of 
the left hfliul.* 

Alongside of the Qivaism which we have just been sur- 
veying, and which has recourse more or less directly to 
the Safikhya system, there is anotlier which is inspired 
with the idealism of the Vedanta, aud maintains conse- 
quently the essential unity of the world, the soul and 
God. The most ancient sects that profess it in our 
day, the Tridandins (literally, “ the bearers of the triple 
baton,” metaphorically, “ tliose who exercise a threefold 
sovereignty, viz., over their words, their thoughts, and 
their actions," carrying as a symbol of this .sovereignty a 
stick with three knots), and the majority of the Smdrtas 
(adherents of the Smriti or orthodox tradition), maintain 
that they are connected with f^afikara. The first of these, 
who are divided into ten tribes, according to the districts 
of country where they originated, and who, for that reason, 
are also called Da^andmis, “ those with the ten surnames,” 
are ascetics, and have tlieir centre at Benares. The second, 
who arc numerous, especially in the Dokban, live partly 
in the world and partly in convents.^ Many of them are 
pure Vodfi,ntiiis, and Imrdly belong to ^ivaism. They 
both admit into their order only Brahmans, and tliey 
themselves do not make their direct tiuditiun go farther 
back tlian the eighth century. But lierc again it is proper 

* The Dabistj'm (iL 14S-164, jority of theCivivItey in Hindustan, 
translated by Sebea and Trnyer) ^ ^hcii' cbiof guru resides in the 
contains a curioua notice of the ('ilk- convent of ([^ingeri in Mysore, 
bas (seventeenth century), ycum Sue A. C. BumcU, Vaipvtibratiniana, 
tbit period they constituted the nia- pret, p. xiL 
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to recall the remark already made when speaking of the 
Vishnuite systems, that in matters of doctrine the histo- 
rical sects have invented little. Long before the eighth 
century we, in fact, find in the uon-technical literature 
^ivaiam connected with ideas derived from a system of doc- 
trine very different from that of the SAiikhya. The ^iva, 
for instance, who is invoked at the commencement of the 
drama of “^akuutaliV 'who is at once god, priest, and offer- 
ing, and wlioac body is the universe, is a Vedanlio idea.' 
These testimonies appear to be forgotten when it is main- 
tained, as is sometimes done, that the whole sectarian 
Vedantisin commences with ^afikara. 

This branch of the ^ivaite theosophy received its final 
form at Kashmir, between the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies, in the writings of the school of Somauanda and 
Abhinavagupta.* These are the most ancient technical 
treatises on the subject which have reached us, the most 
ancient also to which SAyana refers in the espositiou 
which lie has given of the system. This system is pure 
idealism. God is the only substance, objects are bis ideas ; 
and as he is identical with ourselves, these objects are 
really in us. What we think we see outside of us we see 
within. The individual eyo perceives, or rather reper- 
ceives in itself, as in a mirror, the ideals of the transcen- 
dental ego, and cognition is only a recognition. Hence 
the name of the system, which is that of PraiyabMjiid, or 
Kecognition. Guided by the true method of interior con- 
templation, and enlightened by the grace which it has 
merited through its faith in individual soul 

triumphs over the MAy&, from wliicli all diversity proceeds 
and ends by the oonsOiousness of self in God.^ 

In passing from this system, vdiich we know only in its 

* Ses tealdes the beginnini; of at Kofihmlr a gnod portion of the 
tbo'Vtkraznorvafi. Tbe<pvet&(vatara uritings of thia scbooi, baa given un 
U p., which ia certainly of date prior voluablu inforniatlon regarding it in 
to Coilkaxa, is a Bort of ^vaite Bha- the Journ. of the Roy, As. Soc.. 
gav'ad Gitrl. See especially aectiuna Bombay, xii. (extra number), p. 77 
iii. and iv. teq. 

’ G. Buhler, who lately recovered ■* Soriidar^annaafigraha, cb. viii. 
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learned form, to the sect of the Liiigdyits, which ia known 
to us only as a popular religion, we descend from the 
heights of tlie Tinixus down to the level of the grossest 
superstitions, Tlie Lihgilyits appear, on the whole, to be 
connected with (^ivaisin in its idealistic foim, since tlie 
Ja/iigavuxs, “ the vagrants,” who form among them the 
3'eligious and iiscotio order, accept ns their principal autho- 
rity a ^ivnito ooinmentary on the Vodflnta Shtraa. But 
it is difficult to extract any creed whatever from the con- 
fused mass of legends, wliich, along with certain particular.? 
in regard to their history, organisation, and cultus, consti- 
tute nearly all that we know about them. Their founder, 
Basava (which is a Dravidian form of the Sanskrit Vris- 
Jiabha), who was a Brahman, was born in the west of the 
Dukhan, in the first half of the twelfth century. He con- 
tended at once against the orthodox, the Vishnuites, and 
the Jainas ; he preached Qivaism, the abolition of sacrifice 
and of the distinctions of caste, and rose by rapid stE^es to 
great influence. When the Kaluburigi Bijjala, who ruled 
at that time as king in the Dekhan, and had become his 
son-in-law, set himself up against him as the defender of 
the Jainas, he procured his assassination by the hands of 
liis disciples, but he was obliged to destroy himself in 
order to escape the vengeance of that prince’s successoi'. 
His work, liowever, did not perish along with him ; the, 
sect, or rather sects, which owe their origin to Basava. 
lire at the present day dominant in the dominions of the 
Niziiin and Mysore, and arc widely spread in the extreme 
South ; wliile llieir itinerant monks, the Jnfigamas, are to 
be mot with in every part of India, ^ Then principal books 
arc writings entitled I’urfipas, in which tlie biograpliy of 
the founder is interlarded with a great number of legends 

' The Jai'iKiinimi clu not always oTpresaiDg their cliaroctvrol “move* 
lead a wandurini; lifu ; like other ahle " or living lii'igaa, See the 
leligioua, they live Kciinetimea in com- cleecri|ition of one of these people 
munity in collogva (in.atliaa). The in an iiiHcription of the thir^ntli 
name they go by, which dignities century, Joiirn. of the Boy. Aa. Soc,, 
*' anibulanta,” is thus considered as Bombay, xii. p. 40, 
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concerning Qiva and hia different local manifestations. 
Tliey have also hymns for popular use, ■which breathe 
at times an elevated spirit. Almost tiie whole of this 
literature, of -which we as yet Icnow but little, is in the 
Canavese and Tamil languages, As in the majority of 
these religious, the religious beliefs appear to be a mix- 
ture of Vedantic mysticism, deism, and gross idolatry.' 
Tliey worship ^iva under the form of the linija, or phallus, 
and they always carry about with them a small image of 
this in copper or silver; whence their name, Liftg&yits, 
or phallus- NS'earers.” Alongside of them there are other 
^ivaite sects more ancient, whicli observe the same cus- 
tom, but have not' broken 'so openly with the old tradi- 
tions in regard to caste and ritual. The principal of these 
appears to be the sect of the Arddhyas, or the " Reverends,” 
who are all Brahmans, and who, though once very nume- 
rous, are now on the decline. 

Far purer is the form in whicli ^ivaism appears in 
the Tamil poetical effusions of the Sittars (in Sanskrit 
Siddlios), “ perfect ones.”* We know hut little of the sect 
from whicli these compositions emanate; at the present 
day it appears to be extinct; hut the hymns themselves 
have retained their popularity, notwithstanding the per- 
emptory way in which they denounce the most cherished 
beliefs of the masses. They are compositions, in general, 
of no great age, going back not more than two or three 
centuries, although they circulate under the names of the 
famous saints of antiquity, such as Agastya, the fabled 
civiliser of the Dekhan, and his not less fabulous dis- 
ciples. In elevation of style they rival the most perfect 
compositions which have been left us by Tiruvalluvar, 
Auveiynr, and the ancient Tamil poets. But at the same 

* The iiinut recent comiDunication Fnr tills sect see Caldwell, A 
in regard to the literature and be- Conipiirative Orainniar of the Dra- 
liefs of the Lii'igiiyits we owe to vidian I.a/iguaged, Introd., pp. ta?, 
K. Kittel ; Ueber Jen Urspnmg dss 146, 2d ed., and Ifi. Ch. Cover, The 
Lingakultus, pp. ii and 27, Ind, I'olic-SoDgs of Southern India, Ma- 
Antiq., voL iv. p. 2II ; v. 183. draa, 1871. 
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time, ill their severe monotheism, their contempt for the 
Vedas and the ^listras, tlieir disgust at every idolatrous 
practice, and especially their repudiation of a doctrine so 
radical to Hinduism as metempsychosis, they much more 
clearly betray a foreign influence. Very competent critics ‘ 
think tlioy recognise in them an inspiration from Chris- 
tianity, nud, in fact, tho native churches who believe 
ill die remote antiquity of those collections profess the 
same esteem for them as those of the West did for the 
Siliyline boolcs. But perhaps they are more imbued with 
SufBsm than with Christian ideas. It is not in general 
the monotheism of the Christian religion which most 
strikes the Hindu ; and these hymns profess a rigid mono- 
theism, which reminds us rather of the Koran than of 
the somewhat modified religious beliefs of the Christians 
of St. Thomas. lu regard to alchemy, anyhow, in which 
the Sittars are zealous adepts, they were disciples of the 
Arabians, although other Qivaites had preceded them in 
the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone. Already, in his 
exposition of the different doctrines of the Qaivas, S^yaiia 
thought he ought to dedicate a special chapter to the 
Rase^vara-daTfana, or “system of • mercury,”^ a strange 
amalgamation of Vedantism and alchemy. The object 
contemplated in this system is the transmutation of the 
body into an incorruptible substance by means of raaa- 
pdna, i.e., the absorption into it of elixirs compounded 
principally of oiercuiy and mica, that is to say, of the 
very essential qualities of ^iva and Gaurt, with whom the 
subject of the operation is thus at length identified. This 
species of transubstantiatiun constitutes the jivanviuldi, 
or state of deliverance commencing witii this present life, 
the sole and indispensable condition of salvation. It is 
clear that the devotional foriiiiilfe of the Vedflnta are 
here only a sort of jargon, under wbicli there lies hid 
a radically Imiiiuus doctrine ; and it is not less clear that 
in this doctrine, which liad from the fourteenth century 
1 Especially It. Caldu-cll, ’ Siirvadsr^aiiaeai'igralis, cb. iz. 
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produced a rather considerable literature, there is an in- 
fusion ot Moliaminedan ideas.^ Criticism is generally on 
the lookout for the least traces on Hinduism of Christian 
influence; but perhaps it does not take sufficiently into 
account that which Islnmism has exercised. We seem to 
form our estimate of this Inst only through the results, 
which were on the whole negative, of the conquest, which 
was the work in general of unimpressionable and coarse 
races; we forget the ancient presence, in the Dekliau 
especially, of the Arabian clement. The Arabs of the 
Khalifat had arrived on these shores in the character of 
travellers or merchants, and had established commercial 
relations and intercourse with these parts long before the 
Afghans, Turks, or Mongols, their coreligionists, came as 
conquerors.® Now, it is precisely in these parts that, 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, those great reli- 
gious movements took their rise which are connected 
with the names of ^aiikara, Eamanuja, Anan<latirtha, and 
Basava, out of which the majority of the historical sect? 
came, and to which Hindustan presents nothing anrJogous 
till a much later period. It has been remarked that these 
movements took place in the neighbourhood of old-estab- 
lished Christian communities.® Butalongsideof these there 
began to appear, from that moment, the disciples of tlip 
Koran. To neither of these do we feel inclined to ascribe 
ill! influence of any siguificance on Hindu theology, which 
appears to us sufficiently accounted for by inference to its 
own resources; but it is very possible that indirectly, and 
merelyas it were by their presence, they contributed in some 
degree towards the budding and bursting forth of those 
great religious reforms which, in the absence of doctrines 

> SAyana refen to not fewer than of these nerratlvci U of dete 841. 
eight names of authors or titles of Thr Arabs at that time carried on 
dmerent wurka. a floiii'ishing trade on the Malabar 

3 See Reinavd, Relation dee Vc^- coast, 
ages fails par tea Anbea et lea > A. C. Bumell, On Some Pahlavl 
I’ersane dans I’Inde et h la Cbine Inscriptions in South India, Man- 
dans le Neuvieme SiAcle de I'Kre galore, 1873,?. 14. 

Chretienne, 1845. The must ancient 
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altogether new. iutroduced into Hinduism a new organisa- 
tiou and a new spirit, and had all this common charac- 
teristic that they developed very quickly under the guid- 
ance of an ackuawledged head, and rested on a species of 
authority akin to that of a prophet or an Iman. Now. 
to effect such a result as this, tho Arabian merchants iu 
the first centuries of the Hegira, with the Mohammedan 
world at tlieir back, wore perliaps better qualified than tho 
poor and destitnte Churclies of the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel Coasts. 

In counecliou with the systems which precede, we have 
nearly exhausted the speculative theology of 
and we may now glance rapidly at the crowd of more 
obscure sects or associations into which it is split up* 
These divisions ail'ect to a very slight degree the lay 
classes, especially in tlie North, wiiere Qivaism retains its 
more ancient form. It has not given rise there to great, 
organised, and compact popular religions, like that of the 
Lilig^lyits of Basava in the South. If we compare it with 
Vishnuism, we may even affirm that it has, strictly speak- 
ing, produced there no modern sects, and that it there 
represents rather a unity of local ciiltiises than a unity of 
doctrinal beliefs. Hence, the divisions in question are 


* In refci'cnce to the iiiojiirity of 
tlio HKCts thnb Follow, os well !u eonie 
of thoHR which pv lo, a groat ijuati- 
tity of iiiforiiiatvi I'l cllar.^ct^.'riKtl^J 
anccilotu will bs found in a >ocH'k 
quilted froui already tiioru timu ones, 
“The Dabintrlii, or 8ohool nf Mnn- 
nem," tranuliitod fn>in tho Pci'Hliin by 
t>. Slica And A. Trovi'r, 1843, ihu ko- 
coiid ahn]>toi'i>f which (vol. 11 . i>|>. i- 
338) ia devoted to the ivliglon.s butlcfi) 
of India, Tlio author, whnevor he 
wax, of this curiouii hUtory of rcli. 
gionx, one of the most Hingulnr hooka 
which tliu I'liixt haa given ux, wax 
a very fivo-thinkini; Sufi, whu took 
a curious interest in tlicosophy, 
secret systems of doctrine, and re- 
fined forms of impiety, and v\’as quite 


an coaraiit with all that was hap- 
pening in the sectarian world of 
Hinduism towards the middle of tho 
si-Yonteenth century. He had kept 
up jicrsonal. often intimate, relations 
witli n great number of celebrities 
belonging to the different uiiiitoni- 
porary aoets, with VodilDtins, Vo- 
gins, raktu, Vainlglns, Jainos, dis- 
ci]>leH of Kablr and Nanak, &c. Hu 
had read a great dual, and he woa, 
for nil Oriuiital, nut deficient in 
critical ability. No work is better 
fitted than hi.s to Intruduco us into 
the heart 9F that singular medley of 
religious and moral elevation and de- 
Kiseinent, of heroic piety and bare- 
faced charlatanry, which we meet 
witli iu Hiudu sectarian life. 
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composed principally of professional devotees, who have 
no Church behind them. These, wlicther in tlic form of 
religious orders, more or less regular, or of associations 
witliont fixed bond of fellowship, are due to ascetic ten- 
dencies, or at least pretensions to asceticism. The most 
respectable are allied to tiic Tridnpijins and the .Jauga- 
mos, already spoken of, and profess Vedantism ; but, in 
general, they are mainly distinguished from each other by 
external observances nn<l signs. They are commonly called 
yogins, that is, “ possessor, s or practisers of the yoga,” a 
term which practically lias many shades of meaning, from 
that of saint to that of sorcerer or charlatan. The most 
widely scattered, perhaps, of these orders is that of the 
KdiiyhAtaa} " slit cars,” who are so called from the opera- 
tion to which they subject their novices. Like the most 
of the Yogins, they ignore the distinction of caste. They 
are met with living separately as mendicants, more fre- 
(piently collected together in grou]>s as cenobites, in the 
N’orliiei'ii Dekhan, Gujarat, the Punjab, the provinces of 
the Ganges, and NepS,!, in which last case they devote 
themselves to works of charity and the relief of the poor. 
Their traditions, whicli are extremely confused, represent 
each of these coimtries as claiming to be the native land of 
Gorakhn&tha, their founder. But ns these traditions agree 
in representing him as the son or the more or less imme- 
diate disciple of Matsyendraudtha, who belongs to Nepalese 
Buddhism (and is even identified with Bodhi.sattva 
Avalokitefjvara), it is probable that, like tl -itis and Sava- 
ras? they were connected originally with the religion of 
(jakyamuni. It is nob known exactly at what period Gorakh- 
iiiUha lived. As for the other sects or varieties of ^ivaite 
yogins, GoBains (there are also Visliimite Gosains), Bhar- 
fhiiris, Qivdcdrvna, Bralmaedrins, namaoB, Paramahamsm, 
Ahi^amiiJ:hins,Urdhvaldhvs,Kdpdlikm,Ndi]ns,Bakikathda, 

* See Ind. Antiq., vit. 47, 298, Buddhiats. The deecription which 

” Rherring, Hindu Tribea, p, 265, theauthor of the "Dahistlin” given, if 
comiecti) tticwi two divisiung with the them (ii- 2M) W'nild connect them 
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Afjhoris, &c., &c., they have still less any history.^ The 
names, in the special acceptation of them, are seldom 
ancient. Nevertheless, ITiouen-Thsang, and before him 
Varaiia-Mihira {who lived in the sixth century),* show that 
they had a knowledge of the K^p&likas, so called because 
they ^'■oro about their person a death’s-head, which they 
used us n drinking-vessel. Hut the tradition of tliese sects is 
their profession itself, and tliis is immemorial. From tlie 
outset, anil more than any other Hindu religion, Qivaism 
lias pandered to ascetic fanaticism. No other has exhibited 
so many horrible and revolting observances, or has worn 
with so much ostentation the Ijadge, often singular enough, 
ol devotion.^ Thus Hioueu-Tlisang, who is usually so well 
informed, seems to liave seen of tlie separate Brahmanical 
sects only the Qaivas during the fifteen years he devoted 
to the survey of the different countries of India. In our 
day cruel mortifications are becoming rare, yet there ai-e 
still Akficamukhins and Urdhvabfihus — who pose tliem- 
selves in immovable attitudes, their faces or their arm.s 
raised to heaven, until the sinews shrink and the pos- 
ture assumed often stiffens into rigidity — as well as 
Nflgas, Paramahanisas, Avadhfltas, and others, who, in 
spite of English interdicts, expose themselves to the in- 
clemency of the weather in a state of absolute nudity. In 
all thi.s there is no doubt much sincere fanaticism, but 
there also enters into it a good deal of hypocrisy and 
charlatanry, '’’ery frequently mendicity is the only 
motive for th — pretended mortifications; and it is not 
so much .to merit heaven as to extort alma, by exciting 
terror or dlogust, that the Bahikatlilis tear their bodies 

rather with the JainM, Juti th<i ° St, Jutieo, Vnyagea dca PiUurinK 
Sannkrit Vnti ; under Savara, Sevru, Bouddhlatea, t, i. p. 222, Varftlu 
rirWara, a<i the imiiiu ia severally Mihira, lirihat Sanihitit. IxxxviL 22, 
epelled, there ia perhapa hid i^Hvaka, p, 432, e<l. Kem. 
a desiccation i>f the lay Jainas. ’ VnnUin Mihira gd''ee 3abbae- 

' For the present state i>( these madvijn, a Bralniiuii spriiUcled witli 
sects and frateiTiitieH see A. Slicrriiig. ashes, as a generic iiatue of the 
Hindu Tribes and Castes as Ri'pi e. (pivaitca : Brihat SarphitS, lx. 19, p. 
aeuted in Benares, 1^72, p. 255 wy. 328, ed. Kem. 
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with knives and the Aghoris feed on caniou and excre- 
ment.^ Of the Yogins, some are found assembled in 
inathas or colleges near the sacred places of ^ivaisni, 
especially at Benares; others constitute themselves guar- 
dians of some sequestered chapel and live as hermits ; 
but tlie greater number lead a wandering life. Tliey 
infest the country in hands, sometimes very numerous, 
going from one place of pilgrimage to aiiotlier, and flocking 
by thousands to the mclda or fairs, wliich arc held peri- 
odically in the neighbourhood of every celebrated sanctuary. 
Of these last, many sell charms, practise incantations and 
exorcisms, tell fortunes, or are jugglers or minstrels. They 
are at ouce dreaded and despised — the ^aktas, who are 
numerous among them, still more so than tlie others — and 
they to a great extent reinforce the dangerous classes. 
And this is not a state of things due solely to modern 
corruption. From the time of I’atanjali (that is, the 
second centuiy before Christ), when die violence of the.se 
fanatical devotees had already jmssed into a proverb, - 
there is evidence to show that all along the maxim 0)>mia 
saneta sartdis was extensively in vogue among them.* In 
order to conceive what they might be in the troubled 
periods of the past, it is enough to refer to accounts which 
refer to events of no distant date. Even at the end of the 
last century they formed the nucleus of those hordes 
which traversed Bengal, sometimes to the number of more 
than a thousand meil, all armed to the d j. accompanied 
with elephants and artillery, attacking towns and daring to 
hold the couutr}' in the face of detachments ^of i^ritisli 
soldiery.* 

At the present time ^iva is probably the god who can 

^ There appoftrs to be no ilnubc p. 3;, I, 5, ed. Stenzler, poadtt'd, a 
that among the observances of some “ refigious,” Is synonymous with 
ohsceuu fanatics we iiiiist include ^^/d, courtesan. Sea Muir's Sans- 
acta of cannibalisib : DabistSn, il krit 'i'exta, vol. il. p. 25, 2d ed. 

' 53 . *56, 157 • lad. Antiq. viii. 88 . ‘ W. Hunter, Statistical Account 

3 MaiiAbliiisliya, in Ind. Stud, of Bengal, to], ii. p. 311 ; vol. vii. 
-viii- 347 - * 59 ' 

’ As eiirly as the MricchakatilcA, 
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reckon up more sanctuaries than any other. From one 
end of India to the other, at every step, we meet with his 
temples and chapels, sometimes mere niches or mounds of 
earth, where he is worshipped principally under the form 
of the lirtga. But Qivaisra, strictly speaking, is far from 
being the prevailing religion. Except in Kashmir and 
Nepfil, where tlio Hindu element* is chiefly composed of 
Qnivns, and at Benares, which is, as it were, its holy city, 
it bus been losing ground in Hindustan. Every one, no 
doubt, worships ^iva liere, but, witli the exception of pro- 
fessional devotees, comparatively few Qivaites are met 
with, that is to say, people who make Qiva their principal 
god in the mantra of whom they have been specially 
initiated, and in the faith of whom they hope to work out 
their salvation. And the number would be still more 
reduced if we were to cut off the C&ktas from it who pay 
their vows to Devi rather than to lier husband. In all the 
countries to the north of the Vindhya, several of which 
rank among the mo.st thickly inhabited of the globe, the 
majority, wherever local cults of aboriginal derivation do 
not prevail, belong to Vishnuite religions. In the Dekhan 
the relative proportions are different, the Qivaites consti- 
tuting large masses, especially in the South, and the two 
religions being probably equally balanced. But even there 
Vishnuism seems to be sjireading. Naturally more ex- 
pansive and more attractive — too attractive even, as we 
shall see by and by — it is more favourable to community 
of woi'sliip and religious sentiment than ^ivaism, whoso 
gloomy mysteries, under tlieir triple ascetic, magic, and 
orgiastic forms, are better suited to the isolation and 
twilight atmosphere of small communities, It is, more- 
over, embellished with a richer body of f.able, and it has 
found its e.\pres.sion in more striking literary works, 
which, translated into, or rather reproduced in, the prin- 
cipal languages, Aryan as well asDravidian, have furnished 

' That is to say, nou-Mussiibiiou in tlic former cotmtry, non-Buddhist 
in the latter, 
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an inexhaustible quarry for popular poetry. In fine, if it 
affords less nourishment to superstitious appetites, on the 
other hand, by the deep glimpses which the doctrine of 
the Avatfiras opens in some degree into the divine nature, 
it allies itself more readily with Vedantic mysticism, that 
one of all the systems conceived in India which re.sponds 
best to its aspirations. If it were legitimate to inquire 
towards what religious future this people would liave 
advanced, had they been loft entirely to themselves and 
tlioir own resources, we might probably be led to suppose 
a day when they would have for religion some form of 
Vishnuism combined with ^ivaite superstitions. 

All the sects which we have just passed in review, 
Vaishnavos and Qaivas, the most honoured as well ns the 
least, aim, or at any rate pretend to aim, at one single 
object, namely, salvation. They have their prescriptions 
for the acquisition of temporal wealth, hut they profess 
to despise the possession of it. As a means of obtaining 
salvation, they all prescribe a enUus more or less encum- 
bered or disenertmbered with observances, to which we 
shall have to refer farther on ; but above this cultus, 
harmonising in this respect with the wliole body of 
ancient theology, they place the jndiia, the transcen- 
dental science, the knowledge of the mysteries of God.' 
The pious legends, the which record the actions 

and manifestations of the gods, are only the veil that con- 
ceals a higher truth* which the believer must penetrate. 
From this point of view the epic fable has been recoii- 
stnied in special works, such as the Adhydlma Mdmdyaifn, 
" the spiritual Ii4mfi.ya^io>'’ in which all the events in th(j 
Iiistovy of EAmfi, are resolved into the divine order.* Side 
by side with the abstract doctrine there was thus formed 
in the majority of the scots an allegorical doctrine, a 
gnosis or a mystic interpretation of their legend, which 

' Blmgavad Giti, i». 40-42; vii. part of theBrahmft^idaPurilna. Sw 
3 - the iiimlyBis of it given by Aiifrecht, 

* Thu AdhyAtma Rrtmfiyapa forma Oxford Catalogue, pp. 28, 29. 
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was regarded as far superior to the simple philosophy. 
Among tlie PftScaratras, for instance, Krishpa was tlie 
supreme dlman; his brother, Balartlma, was tlie jtva, the 
individual soul ; his son, Pradyumna, represented the 
7>unia5, perceptive sense; and Aniruddha, Iiis grandson, 
the a/iamkdra, Belf-consoiousneas. In like manner, the 
amours of Krishpa and the shepherdesses become, among 
the Vishnuites, the allegorical expression of the rela- 
tions of the soul with God, In this the sects only 
applied a method which may be traced back as far as the 
Veda, and of which the I’uddhists and the Jainas have 
likewise made extensive use. But where they part com- 
pany, both with the ancient theosophy and modern ortho- 
do.Ny, sucli as it lias been formulated by ^a^kara,' and 
in general from tlie doctrine common to all the darfa7ias, is 
when they subordinate this science to a psychical fact of a 
totally different nature, viz., bhakti, i.e., “faith, humble sub- 
mission, absolute devotion, love for God," without wliicli 
science is either vain or impossible. It is bhakti which en- 
lightens the soul, which alone can render the exercises of 
meditation and asceticism productive of fruit.^ Or rather it 
dispenses with these ; for to him who possesses it, all the rest 
is given over and above.^ It addresses itself, not to the god 
Ilf the learned anc the philo.sopbers, but to the manifes- 
tation of God that is most acce.ssible, most at hand ; among 
the Vishnuites, for instance, not to Vishnu or to Para- 
imUman, but to Krishna, to God made man, who iiuakes 
iiiifiwer by his grace {anngraha, prasdda), or wiio has 
rather made answer beforehand, when, condescending to 
clothe his inelfable and inconceivable majesty in a sen- 
sible form, iie thus permitted the humblest to love him, 
and to give himself to him even before knowing him.* 
That was a new idea, The Veda was familiar with 
Qraddhd, that is, tlie trust of a man in his gods ; and in 
some Upanishads (the Katlia-Upanishad, Mundaka-Upa- 

‘ Bhtgavad CiUA, xvii. 28. ° BhAgavata Purina, xi. 20, 31-34. 

’ Bhagavad GItA, xii. 5-8. 
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iiishad*), occurs an old expression implying very clearly 
the notion of grace. But all antiquity had in the eud 
resolved religion into matter of knowledge, eitlier rational, 
intuitive, or revealed ; the sects resolved it into matter of 
feeling. Thus the novelty of this doctrine early led to thu 
hypothesis of a foreign influence, of a plagiarism more or 
less direct from Christianity,* This first hypothesis sug- 
gested others. The legend of the Mahflbharata was recalled 
to mind, in which it was said that Nftrada, and before him 
other mythical personages, had visited the Qvutadvlpa, or 
“ the White Island,” and had there fallen in with a raee of 
perfect men, endowed with pre-eminent faith in the only 
Bhagavat ; and it was surmised that there was here the 
reminiscence of relations long ago between the Brah- 
mans and Alexandrian Christianity.* It was remarked 
that in the epic this doctrine seemed to be connected more 
specially with Vishnuism ; that the Bhagavad-Gitd, where 
it is fully expounded, and the Bhakti-&(itras, where it 
is S3’Stematically formulated, belong to the religion of 
Krishna, which was, more than any other, a religion of 
love. Stress was laid on the monotheistic chatacter of 
this religion, on the analogy whicli there is between the 
theory of the Avatavas and that of the Incarnation,* on the 
curious similarities which exist between the legend of 
Jesus and that of Boisliija, in which occur, with more or 
fewer points of similarity, the pastoral scenes of the nati- 
vity, the adoration of the shepherds and the magi, the flight 
into Egypt, the massacre of the Innocents, the miracles 
connected with the Infancy, the Temptation and the 
Transfiguration, and all that in connection with a god 
whose very name has a certain affinity in sound with that 
of Christ. Attention was called to certain ceremonies of 

* Kafhft tTpaniahftd, ii. 23 ; Mun- * A. Weber, Ind. Stnd., toI, i, p. 
daka UpanUhad, ill. 2, 3. See tapra, 400 ; ii. p. See Lansen, Ind. 

74 Alterthumsk., II. 1118, 2d ed. 

“ H. H. Wilaon, Select Works, * A. Weber, Ind. Stud., ii. 169, 
vol. i, p. ibt, and Vialinu PutAiia, 409. 
preface, p. xiv. ed. Hall. 
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th(i later Krishnaism, to its festival of the nativity, to the 
worship of the infant Krishija, represented as on the lap 
or the bosom of his mother in a golmla or stable. In this 
way an imposing array of facts was collected together, 
tending to prove, first, that the appearance in India of a re- 
ligion of faitli and love was an event of purely Christian 
origin, and, secondly, that Christianity exercised an influ- 
ence of greater or less account on the worship and myth 
of Krishija. 

Wq think wo have faithfully summarised the principal 
arguments in favour of this theory, which in its scientifle 
form belongs almost entirely to Prof. Weber, and which that 
scholar has developed from time to time with an erudition 
and critical power to which it would be impossible to 
render adequate homage.' As it is of such importance, we 
must ask our readers to bear with us for a little while we 
explain, as briefly as we can, why the theory does not 
satisfy us, Bhakii appears to us to be the necessary com- 
plement of a religion that has reached a certain stage of 
monotlieism. It will be all ihe more active the less this 
monotheism happens to be a direct product of speculation, 
and the more concrete and human the nature of the god 
may be that is the object of worship.' It will appear either 
as love or as a gloomy enthusiasm, according as the deity 
worshipped is an object of love or an object of terror. If 
.several kindred religions of this nature happen to exist 
side by side, it will be full of zeal. This being so, we have 
only to ask ourselves whether India had to wait until the 
arrival of Christianity, in oriler, on the one hand, to acquire 
monotheistic ideas, uud, nii the other, to apply these ideas 
to such popular gods as Qiva and KrUhija? To answer 
Xo — which we for our part do not liesilato to do — is to 
confess that tliis hliakti is explicable as a native fact, 
which was quite as capable of realising itself in India as 

• In themontthornugh style inhia Fe«t), lleinoirs of tho Academy of 
IsBnied memoir, Ueber die KHeh- Berlin, 1867, p. 217 tet{. 
na-jaDmSahtainl (Krishna’s Geburts) 
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it has done elsewhere in its own time, and independently of 
all Christian influence, in tlie religious of Osiris, Adonis, 
Cybele, and Bacchus. We by no means wish to represent 
ancient Indians a world apart, with no communication willi 
the world beyond ; and altliougii the legend of Qvetndvlpn, 
the Albion of Wilford, Alexandria, or Asia Minor, accord- 
ing to Prof. Weber, appears to us a purely fanciful rela- 
tion, we admit that it is quite possible that Brahmans 
long ago visited the Churches of the East. At all events, 
the Buddhists penetrated into those parts, and might fetch 
them accounts of them ; for there were at that time no 
impassable barriers Ijetween Buddhists and Brahmans. 
In India itself, moreover, there certainly were Christians, 
and probably Christian Churches, before the redaction of 
the Mah&bhdrata was quite finished.^ It is not, there- 
fore, on tire possibility of plagiarism, but on the fact itself 
as asserted, that our objections hear. The dogma of faith 
is not imported as an ordinary doctrine or a custom is ; it 
does not admit of being detached from one religion and 
grafted on another at a distance ; practically it is blended 
with the faith itself, uud, like it, inseparable from the god 
that inspires it. Now, Weber does not mean to assert that 
in Krishija, in whom there is no trace either of the dogma 
of redemption or the accounts of the passion, the' true 
source and substance of the Christian faith, India ever paid 
divine honours to Jesus. He does not seek to represent 
Krishnaism os a distorted form of Christianity, something 
similar to what the religion of the Taipings in China is in 
our day.® The Hindu god would never have ceased to be 
himself; there would only have been ascribed to him, 
besides the dogma of faith, a certain number of Christian 
endowments; in other words, they would have appropriated 

' On the origin of the cburches of into thin Hulijoct in Bio Blingavud 
St. Thomas sec Lssacn, Ind. After- CilU. uben-eUt uiid erlaiitert, 1869, 
tbiiuielc., ii. 11 19. 2d. ad., A. C. Bur- He arrives at fhc singular cunolusioii 
nell and K. Collins in Ind. Antiq.. that the author of the Hindu pi«iii 
iii. 3^ : iv. 153, 183, 311 ; v. 25. was well read in the Gospels and tiu- 

^'M- F. I.orinser has gone so far Christiou Fathers. 
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the soul of Christianity without Christ. In our opinion 
there is here a certain contradiction ; but be that as it may, 
even in regard to these subordinate plagiarisms, we cannot 
without reserve accept the conclusions of Weber. The 
theory of the AvatfLros appears to us to be a purely Indian 
one. It was probably formulated in connection with 
Krishiia (and in this we perhaps go farther than Weber), 
but the germ of it occurs in ancient fable. It is ,in har- 
mony with the vague distinction assumed in India to exist 
between God and man, and it must, as it were, of itself 
have developed from the Vedantic idea of the immanence of 
deity, of which it is in a way only an application to par- 
ticular cases. We liave already indicated elsewhere the 
analogy that exists between it and the theory of the suc- 
cessive apparitions of Buddha, and this last appears to 
have been conceived prior to our era, since we find it 
figuring in the bas-reliefs of Barahout. ' We cannot stop 
liere to examine one by one the other resemblances that 
have been traced between these two legends, curious as 
they certainly are. Several, such as the prodigies con- 
nected with the Infancy and the Transfiguration, appear 
not unnaturally in the biography of one who is precon- 
ceived as a man-god. But the rest is of a character so 
peculiar tliat we are very much constrained to admit 
that there is a body of common relations which have 
contributed form and colouring to both. Only, be it 
remarked, these relations correspond to the most obviously 
legendary elemeuts in the life of Christ ; * that they are to 
he found more or less elsewhere in other biographies of the 
gods among the Hindus — for instance, in that of Buddha ; 
that the traditions which refer to Kaipsa, the Indian 
Herod, are certainly of a date anterior to our era ; ’ that 
the pastoral scenes connected witli the infancy of Krishna, 

' The reKumblaiicus become par- See E. Renan, L'^gliee ChnStienne, 
ticularly striking when we refer to p. 515. 

the apocryphal Gopels, oepecially ‘‘ See Bhnndarkar, AUudona to 
the Gospel of the Infancy, which KHelmain Patahjali'eMahAbhOshya, 
wag in great repute all over Aua. in Iiid. Antitp, iii. 14. 
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and the idea of assigning to him a stable as his cradle, are 
connected in a thousand ways with the most ancient 
representations of the Veda. With these manifold coin- 
cidences before us, we feel wc are in contact with an old 
mythical foundation, in relation to which the question of 
direct borrowing becomes a complex one, and respects only 
insignificant details. Perhaps the most obvious trace of 
such borrowing is found in certain peculiarities particu- 
larised 6y Weber in reference to the festival of the nativity 
of Krishna, especially in the images in which Devakl is 
represented as suckling her sou, and which seem to have 
been really copied from similar representations in Chris- 
tian iconography. Biit even here the myth is an ancient 
one, and, on the otlier hand, the idea of celebrating the birth 
of the divine child, and of associating with the worship of 
liim on that occasion the worship of his mother, must have 
suggested itself so naturally that the probability of bor- 
lowing extends no further than to the representation. 
Devakt does not occupy a veiy proraineut place in 
the religion of her son (besides, it is in the ^ivaite re- 
ligion of Skanda that the part of goddess-mother is more 
especially developed); her nearest relation is the Mayfl 
Devi, the mother of Buddha, and there is nothing to justify 
ns in regarding the modest and very occasional acts of 
homage paid to her as a Hindu version of the worship of 
the Virgin, 

The discussion of the counter-thesis, which lias long 
engrossed almost exclusive attention, that of the profound 
influence which India has had on the doctrines and reli- 
gions of tha West, is outside the limits of the present 
work. It is well, however, to observe that here, too, it has 
become necessary to soften down the hypotheses that were 
at first adopted. The opinions of the neo-Platonists, the 
Gnostics, and the Manicheans, ilie spirit of asceticism and 
tlie institutions of monasticisnr, are no longer represented 
as proceeding indiscriminately from the banks of the 
Ganges. In spite of the manifold confessions which the 
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Grecian world has loft us of the curiosity it felt to know 
the mysteries of the extreme East, it appears to have been 
rather in quest of matter that would justify and illustrate 
its own peculiar teudcncios. The Church, probably by 
means of the Buddhists, borrowed from India a small 
numbei' of legends and external practices, such as the use 
of the bellat'tlie sefvices and that of the rosary (these 
two practices being common to the majority of the Hindu 
religions ami sects, mul appearing to he, the one of Bud- 
dhist origin, the other of Qivaito, perhaps Brahmanic); 
hut it has not been indebted to it either for its speculations 
on the Logos or the doctrine of the Trinity, nor in general 
for any one of those doctrines the borrowing of which 
would be equivalent to a species of conversion. For a 
stronger reason we incline to think that this must have 
beeu the case with India, which, in the matter of reli- 
gion, has never confessed herself under obligation to the 
West, and whose professed ignorance in regard to foreign 
matters, whatever reason there may be to distrust it. can- 
not be entirely put to the credit of dissimulation. To 
sum up, we believe that the ti-aces of a Christian influence 
on the myth of Krishija arc highly problematic ; that they 
do not with any clearness appear till much later in certain 
peculiarities of worship ; and that at any rate this influ- 
euce has told on points of such secondary importance tlialf 
the Christian derivation of the doctrine and the sentiment 
of faith, such as they have developed iu the sectaviau 
religions, mu-st bo set aside as absolutely improbable.' 

Bhakti, to which we now return after this long digres- 
sion, has always for its immediate object the divine 
being, conceived, or rather represented, under the most 

' In n.'i^aril ti> lliis wbulo (^unatlun (coinimru Kuv. Crltlauc, October 30, 
of the andoTit uffuuts of Cliiintianity 1875, p, 27;) ; and C. P. Tide, 
on the relitriiin uf Imliiv, tliu rrudec ChrUtiie on Krislaja. in the Theolog. 
will consult with lolmutiii;!' the Tijdsichr., 1877, No. i, p. 63. Onthe 
highly exhauHtivi- oiiil iiiipni ciul side of Professor Wewr etaode F, 
eumc given l>y Dr J. liluir in tiie N^vc, Dee Klemeots Etrongera du 
Introduction to his hletricul Trans- Mythu et du Culte de iLriahria, 
Utions from Sanskrit Writers, 1879 1876. 
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definite fomi, and with attributes the most personal. It 
addresses itself less to Vislmu than to Krishna or Kcvnia, 
less to Qiva than Bhairava, or sonic other of his manifes- 
tations. It has thus proved one of the most efficiciii 
uauses in breaking up the sects, As early as the Matiii- 
blifirata there are obscure allusions to a hilse Visudeva 
(Vfisudeva signifying sou of Vusudovu, that is to say, 
KrisUija-Vishiju), wlio is called tlic VasudSvii of tlio Pup- 
liras, a'tvibe of Bengal.' On tlie other hand, notwith- 
standing its spiritualistic leanings, it has developed into 
idolatrous forms. By reason of its attempts to define the 
deity it ha.s confounded him sometimes with his image; 
null just as it has distinguished between iliflereut forms of 
the same divinity, it comes at length to distinguish be- 
tween different images of the same form. It has predilec- 
tions for particular localities. In the popular songs, 
for instance, care is often taken to state c.xactly, wiiih- 
appending the name of the sanctuary, to what Hart or 
I'lara the hhakta, or devotee,- regards himself as belonging; 
and it is difficult to say in this case whether it is the god 
or his idol that is the object of worship. 

Considered at first as a simple fact, which it was enough 
to affirm without other explanation, it was not long before 
it was subjected to analysis, llifferent degrees and diffe- 
rent shades were discovered in it. A distinction was 
drawn between fdnii, ipuiet repose, calm and contemplative 
piety, and ddsalva, the slave state, surrender of the whole 
will to God, nud between this last and different degrees of 
the active sentiment of love, such assdlJiya, friendship, 
galya, filial affection, and mddhurya, ecstatic susceptibility;® 
these last shades being peculiar rather to the Vishnuites, 
but appearing also among certain peculiarly spiritualistic 
yivaite sects, such as the Tamil Sittars, who say in one of 
their collections, “ The ignorant think tlmt God and love arc 

> MabAbharsta, I. 6^2 ; ii. 583, “ See F. Kittel in Ind. Antiq., 

1096, 1270. The A<fni Purftiia (xii. ii. 307; iv. 20, 

29) identifies him with King JarA- ^ H. H. WilB>iii, Selert Woiks 
sandha. vol. i p. 163. 
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different ; none see that tliey arc one. ' If all men knew 
that God and love were one, they would live towards each 
other in peace, regarding love as God himself.”' In its 
highest sense it is synonymous with t/oga, the mystic union 
ill which the soul feels that “ it is in God, and that 'God is 
in it.”* At the same time there reappeai-s, ^from a new 
jioint of view, liowcver, a very old theory, that of the kind 
of acts wliicli are adapted to develop and nourish it, such as 
the pi'aciice of ohservances and worship, spiritual exercises, 
contemplation, an ascetic life, each sect having its own stan- 
dard for estimating the importance of these acts, some, such 
as the Raiiiiinujas (Vishnuites) and the Sindrtas (^ivaites), 
attaching a great value to attention to niinutire in the ob- 
.servauces ; others,such as the Rdmanandis (Vishnuites) and 
the Liuguyits (•^ivaites), affecting more or less to despise 
these ; the Vaishnavas inclining in general to idealism and 
meditation ; the Qaivas devoting tliemselves more to ob- 
servances and mortifications. But these acts are only aids 
to hhakii ; they do not generate it. It is a primal fact, 
existing prior to knowledge. “ He who has faith,” says 
the Bhagnvad Glti, “ attains to science.”* So that at its 
origin at least it is either an a 2>rion act of the will or a 
gift of God. 

In this way the sects were led to elaborate the doctrine 
of grace, to which, on the other hand, tlie speculations ofl 
the divine omnipotence and omnipresence also led up. We 
have already seen the opposite interpretations to which 
this doctrine was subjected in the metaphysics of ^ivaisin. 
We meet witli the same diversity of view, only still moru 
pronounced, niuong the adherents of Vishnnisiu. All the 
Vaishpavas ascribe in the main the initiative in grace to 
God. In incarnating himself the deity anticipates human 
weakness, and the theory of the Avatilras pre8iii)poses that 

' K.OaldwcD.Cnmpamtive Grata- fi'mui, it wouM be perhaps more 
mar uf tbs Dravidian Languages, cunect to translate by “ salvation.” 
Introd, p. 147, 2d eU." It is proper - Uliagavncl Ottd, ix. 29; Nitadu 
to remark, however, that Hie word Failcarltra, i, 36. 
which Caldwell renders by '• (lod,” * iv. 39. 
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of exterior operations of grace, or prevenient grace. But 
on the question of interior operations of grace they are 
ilivided, some recognising here only the irresistible and 
free action of God, others admitting the co-operation of 
man in the work of salvation. It was especially among 
lhe sects that arose out of the reform of E4mftnuja tliat 
this controversy assumed such importance. Agreeably to 
Hindu lialiits of thought, eacli opinion was formulated in 
a figunifo argument, Tlio.se on the one side hold by the 
argmicnt from the cat; God, they said, seizes the soul and 
saves it, just as a cat carries away its little ones. far from 
danger. Those on the other side appealeil to the aryit- 
mentfrom the monkey ; the, soul, they said, seizes liold of 
God and saves itself by him, just as tiie young one of the 
monkey escapes from danger by clinging on to the side of 
its motlier. Tliese questions gave rise to many others : 
How can God, if he is just and good, resolve to choose ? 
How, if he is all-powerful, can there be an action outside 
of his ? Are faiih and grace, when once obtained, cap- 
able of being foi'feited ? From these questions, but for 
the tinge of local colouring, we could sometimes fancy 
ourselves transported into the heart of the Western world, 
and in the midst of controversies between Arminians and 
Giomarists. But we are very soon brought back into India 
\{'hen we see tliat this grace is immediately personi6ed in 
Lakshmt or IlildhI, and that the very tlieologians who 
discuss these positions are often in close affinity with the 
yaktas. 

The more the doctrine of ihakti is developed in this 
way the more it becomes extravagant. From being tlm first 
and indi.spenBable condition of salvation, it by degrees 
becomes the only one. A single act of faith, a single 
sincere invocation of the name of God, cancels a whole 
life of iniquity and crime. Hence the importance attaclied 
as early as the Blmgavad Gita ^ to the last thought, and tlm 
idea of attaining complete possession of this thought by 
' -s-iji. 5: 6; 13. 
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ati act of suicide, of throwing one’s self into the fire 
after being translated to a state of grace, or drowning one’s 
self in Bomo sacrod river, Hence, too, that maxim, which 
has been fatal to so many mystic sects, that the acts of the 
true def oteo, of the lhakta, tire indifferent, and that the man 
who has once experienced the effects of grace, whatever 
lie may do, ciui sin no longer. From one exaggeration to 
another, hhahti came at length to be sublated, As the 
result of ascribing the most surprising results to' a mini- 
mum of intention, they came at length not to require any 
iutentioE at all. In the Pur3,na8 it is enough, even in 
the case of tlio greatest ci'iuiinal, when at the point of 
death, to pronounce by chance some syllables forming oue 
of the names of Vishnu or Qiva, in order to attain salva- 
tion. In the Narada Pahearatra, one of the books whicii 
displays most enthusiasm in professing the doctrine of 
ihakti, a Brahman of no great faith, after having imsus- 
pectingly partaken of the remains of some consecrated 
food and given some of it to bis wife, is himself eaten up 
by a tiger ; the wife burns herself on the funeral pile of 
her husband, and the three participants, the Brahman, his 
wife, and the tiger, being purified by this unconscious act 
of communion, go straight to goloka, “ the world of the 
cows,” or the supreme heaven of Krishna.* 

With these fanatical doctrines there is closely connected 
another ohavacteristie feature of Hinduism, aud- the most 
noteworthy novelty, perhaps, in connection with the his- 
toric sects — the deification, namely, of the guru, founder, 
which almost always involves the duty of absolute devo- 
tion to the person of the existing gurus, who are the heirs 
of his powers either through blood or consecration. In the 
Brahmanism of antiquity, homage is paid to the holy men 
of ancient times, to the iuspirod founders of the school 
to which the worshipper belongs, aud the most imperative 
directions are given in regard to the immediate guru or 
spiritual preceptor. Tire latter is more than a father ; 

^ Nurada PafL^ariHra, li. 69-77* 
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the pupil owes to him a perfect obedicuce (fafrdsJid)' 
duriug the entire term of his novitiate, and a pious regard 
to the end of his days.' But he owes liiiu nothing f'ui-ther, 
and his apprenticesiiip once terminated, he expects nothing 
move from him,® In the iieo-Brahmanic religions, these 
relations appear to have coniiiiued for long nearly the 
same; the ancient suets, at least, are all without the 
founder’s name. From the twelfth century, on the con- 
trary, tlfb founder rises to tlie rank of Buddha or Jina ; 
ho becomes what tlie Prophet or the Imams are for the 
Moslem, a revealer, a supernatural saviour. He- is con- 
founded witli the god of wliom lie is an incarnation. Like 
him, he is entitled to hhakti; and if the sect admits of a 
traditional hierarchy, his successors share more or less 
in the same privilege, iiiimflnuja, liamananda, Aiiauda- 
lirtha, Basava, and many otliers who established sub- 
oixiinate divisions, or who have been distinguished as 
saints or poets, were from an early date regarded as 
Avatilras of the deity, whether Vishnu or Qiva. Caitanya, 
Vallahhac&rya, KSiuik, and the Jiiajority of the reformers of 
more recent times, wore tixMled ns such during their life- 
time. The most orthodox Vedruitins tljpmselves claim as 
much in the end for ^aiikara; and even in our own time, 
the chief of the Smiirtas of ^riugeri, in Mysore, who 
is reputed to have succeeded to his gaddi, or seat, assumes 
the title oi jayadguru, or “gum of the world,” to which is 
attached the attribute of infallibility.® Thus in certain 
sects there was instituted a sort of I^maism, which im- 
parted to them no small consistency and stiihility. But 
with others not so well organised or so well favoured by 
circumstances, the fanatical worship of the gum, was as 
much a principle of division as of discipline. Sece.ssions 

' Avvt.IiVy. Or. S., ill. 4, 4 ; Apaa- tho pupil might prefer tu remaio all 
tamba Dh. S., i. i, 13-17 ; Menu, hie life witli the g'tru, is not unpro- 
ii, 14(3, 148 ; Ninikta, ii. 4 (= Ma- vided for : Gautama, iii. 5 ; Mann, 
nil, ii. 144; S!iipbitopanii<haUbr.,iiL). ii. 243, 244. 

- ApoAtaifiba Dh. S., i. 13, 5; ’ .A. C. Burnell, Varfi^abrahmai.in, 

1S-21. Til'.' however, in which I’rcf., p. xiii. 
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began to multiply no longer on questions of doctrine but on 
questions respecting persons; divine honours were bestowed 
with extreme facility ; and communities, sprung from the 
same sect, connected with the same founder, but at 
variance only in regard to the choice of an immediate 
chief, who was deified in his turn, were as profoundly 
divided at times as others who worshipped different gods. 
We shall see by and by to what extremes certain branches 
of Hinduism were led by this superstition. Here we 
sball only add tluit, side by side with these novel applica- 
lious of bhahti, tlieology retired into the background, and 
was simplified to a singular degree. Authority, instead of 
resting, as of old, on a more or less fanciful agreement 
with immemorial tradition, came now to reside entirely in 
the word merely of tlie guru. Tims we see the majority 
of tlie new sects almost as careful to define their origin as 
those of former times were to disguise theirs. The sects 
did not always abjure the aucient sacred literature, and 
the Vedas, the Pur&nus, the epics, &c,. retained in general 
the halo of sanctity wliicli of old belonged to them. But 
the books of the sect that emanated directly or indirectly 
from the guru wqre no longer deduced from them. For 
want of such writings every kind of sacred code came to 
be dispensed with, aiid thus among several sects we see 
this old feature of the religions of India completely dis- 
appearing, that they weie, as was the boast, “religions of 
the book.” 

Finally, it is chiefly owing to the undue importance 
ii8.sigiied to IhaUi that Vishnuism gradually lost siglit 
of the heroic side of its legends; that it preferred to fall 
back upon the idyllic episodes in the liistory of Krishpa 
and Rama ; that it mude divine love speak more and more 
the language of human passion, and that it became at 
length an erotic religion. This tendency is visible in 
several Puranas ; it was expressed with singular efibet ia 
the Bhagavnta, m IucIi, translated as it is into most of the 
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dialects, Aryan as well as Dravidiau, of India, contributed 
more than any other wriling to spread it ; and it appeared 
with still more intensity in the popular adaptations of this 
work, such as the Hind! Premsdi/ar,^ tho “ Ocean of Love,” 
tlic spirit of which is amply enough indicated by the mere 
title. The joyful and tender idyll of tlie groves of Vrin- 
(lavan became a mystic ruinanco of the relations of 
the soul with God, and a principal source of nourish- 
ment to piety. The cmhnsiasiii of faith and the inex- 
haustible liberality of grace found their symbol in the 
sensual ardour of the Gopis, and iu the eagerness of the 
deity to respond to them, and to give himself entirely to 
all at once. Or else in those same amours to which Kri-shna 
surrenders himself, but which cannot make, him forget 
Il&dha, the true object of his aflcctions, we have a picture 
of the wanderings of the soul (for Krishna is also the 
universal soul), and the ineffable blessedness which it 
experiences when, restored to itself and yielding to the 
invitations of grace, it liirows itself into the arms of God. 
These descriptions, which have never been dislinguishcd 
for moral purity,- soon became licentious. In the lyric 
drama of the Bengalese po(?t Jayadevu, in the twelfth 
century, entitled GUagovinda,^ or the “ Song of tlie Shep- 
lierd” {Govindu, shepherd, is an epithet of ICrishna), 
which has been often compared with the Song of Songs, 
and which recalls also certain productions of Sufism, the 
sensual delirium defies all translation ; and we do not 
know which is more astounding, the lewdness of imagina- 
tion or the devout frenzy which have inspired these burn- 
ing stanzas. 

This erotic mysticism has, with few exceptions, infected 
nearly all the branches of Vishnuism, the religions of 

‘ It hag bocn edited eevcral timog, x., in Journal Aeiatique, vol. v., 5th 
by 1), Egetwick among others, 1S31. scr., 1865, 

’ Seo Huuvette-Regnault, Pant- ’ Often edited, by Lassen amnn^ 
chfldhj.tyliOU lea Cinq Chapitres aiir ot]ier(i,“Gitagovinda|Jayadevfol'i}t'- 

AnioiirsdeCrichnaaveclesGopIg, tic Indici Drama L^cum,” with a 
extrait du Bbdgavata PiirAi.ia, livrc Latin translation, 1S36. 
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Riima as well as those of Krishna. But it has manifested 
itself in a peculiarly intense fasliion among two new sects 
which arose about the same time, at the commencement 
of the sixteenth eentniy, in Northern India. One of these, 
which prevails most in the Eastern districts, had for its 
fiiundcr a Briilmmu of Nadiyft in Bengal, a poor enthu- 
8ia.stic visiomuy, known by the surname of Cnitanya,' wlio 
proclaimed liiniself to be an incarnation of Kpishpa, and 
wlio is revered us sneh by his followers. Ilis {frincipal 
disciples, in particular his own brother Nityflnand,. and 
.Vdviiitiinand, uiiothcr Brahman, who np])ears to have 
taken a leading part in the formation of the sect, arc like- 
wise accepted as having been manifestations of the deity. 
Their descendants, who occn])y the first rank among the 
ffosains,^ doctors, all inherited this sacred character, and 
continue to the present tinn; the principal centre of autho- 
rity in the sect. This last, however, professes very little 
of a dogmatic nature, especially in Bengal, where it draws 
its recruits indiscriminately from the lowest castes, faith-, 
ful in thi.s respect to the example of Caitanya, who gathered 
about himself people of every birth, and even Mussul- 
mans.* The lhahti of Krishna, EddhS, and Caitanya, and 
the superstitious respect for the ffiini, which has been 
carried to tho extent of worship, constitute nearly the 
entire creed of these popular communities. Like all tho 
Vislinuiles, they entertain a devout regard for the sanc- 
tuary of Jagcinn'illia in Orissa, and those of Mathunl, tho 
hivthplace of Krishna, where the principal ^awiins reside. 
Bui. the essential act of their peculiar worsliip is the kirtan, 
“ the glorilication,” which tliey cidebrato in common, and 
ill whicli, by means of long-drawn litanies and hymns, 


‘ One of tile terms mod to denoto 
tbo Bui>reiiii! intelMifence, 

’ Gcxoi'n, in Sniiskrit t/oiedmin, 
'‘possessor of cows," which, Hke all 
the words BiCTityinK “ Bliephevd," is 
also one of Sp'^hna’s nsmss, denotes 
in geoersl one who jimfesBes the Hfo 
of a reh'ipouB ; It is applied, inoie- 


over, in It special sense, ns wcllamon^ 
Vishiuittes os ('ivsites, to the mem* 
hers of certain nrotiuThoods, 

’ The autlior of the DaWstin (iL 
185; 193I boars testimony In a gene- 
) ul way to the tolerant spirit of the 
sects uf the Vishnuitu Yair&gins. 
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mingled with dances, and sometimes followed by a kind 
of love-feast, they rival each other in the excited worship 
they pay to the Shepherd of Vrindflvan. These hymns, 
or padas, in Hindi and in ancient Bengali, several of 
wliich date from a period prior to tlie time of Caitanya, 
and wliich, with certain biographies of the founder, con- 
siitute their true litwatnre, are all erotic, nnd almost all 
licentious.' It is not surprising, therefore, that tlie moral 
sviindard among this sect slionld be rallier low. Wliat is 
niucli more surprising is, tliat it has not sunk still lower 
into practices absolutely immoral. The higher classes, 
in Bengal at least, spurn it;* in th,.' upper provinces, 
where it is composed of better elements, it is held in 
more esteem, and reckons among its adherents individuals 
of influence and education. 

The other sect, founded, like that of Caitanya, in tlie 
beginning of the sixteenth century, originated with Valla- 
bli^carya, a Brahman, who was horn in the district of 
C'amp^an, on the borders of Nepal, and was of a family 
of Southern extraction. After long travels, he took up liis 
residence at Gokula, on the Jumna, ami<!st the very scenes 
where the infancy of Krishna was jiasseil. This sect is 
tlierefore commonly called, after the name of its chiefs, the 
Gohulaatlux Gosains, or the “ Saints of Gokula.” The forty- 
eight disciples of Vallabhacarya disseminated its principles 
in the different districts of the Peninsula ; but its fol- 
lowers are most numerous in Hiudostan and the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. Witliout scorning the inferior castes, 

> J, Beamu bu given gwdineni to the Vlahsiiite literature of BengsJ, 
Ilf this literature in Ind, Antiri., L the Caitanjnoandrodaya, or " the 
J15, 323; U. ij 7 . The reader will rieingof tlie moon of Caitanya,” a 
liiidothenin“TheL!taiaturcufBen- glorification in the forep of a drainit 
gal, being an Attempt to trace the of the founder of the haa been 
I'rogresa of the National Mbd in ite edited by Bjyoijdralhla Mitrn in the 
varioua Asgiecta, as reflected in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Nation's Literature,” by At Cy Dae, “Interesting particulars will be 
Calcutta, 1S77. The only biemish found on the present state of tha 
of this charming little work is that Cnitanyas of Bengal and Orissa in 
it puts ton I'avournble a construction W, Hunter's Statistical Accniiiit of 
upon things. .Ainrng the works Briigal, jxmiiu, principally in toL 
which lieloiig, in a more general way, xis. p. 50 Sf*/. 
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its ranks are largely recruited from the well-to-do classes ; 
one-half, for instance, of the rich merchants of Bombay 
belong to it. Its gosains, or doctors, very few of whom 
live in retreat or celibacy, are themselves often bankers or 
merclmnts, and they take advantage of an unsettled mode 
of life, which leads them from sanctuary to sanctuary, 
from one end of India to another, to'combine the pursuits 
of business .with those of piety. In short, the supreme 
authorities of the sect, the direct descendants of Valla- 
bhhelrya, who by themselves alone form a numerous 
tribe (being divided into seven principal branches, each 
branch sprung from one of the seven grandsons of the 
founder), are almost all people of influence, even outside the 
circle of their faithful followers, who live in opulence, and 
whose right to the pompous title of Mah&r3ja is conceded 
without challenge. Vallabli;ic4rya appears to have been 
better than an ordinary mystic. He is one of the autho- 
rities of the Vedanta, on which he has left several treatises, 
written in the idealistic spirit of the Advaita; and he gave 
proof of no small intellectual strength and courage in daring 
openly to repudiate the theories of asceticism in a country 
where the most sensual doctrines usually affect the lan- 
guage of renunciation. He taught that to renounce well- 
being was to insult the deity, and that worship ought 
to be celebrated with expressions of joy. His adherents 
to-day are but little taken up with the Vedflnta, and 
Epicureanism is only the least of their faults. Tu 
whatever extent they may have gone beyond the lessons 
of their masters, they are in point of fact one of die 
most corrupt sects in India. Of the writings of their 
founder they liave preserved little, except his commen- 
tary on die Ilhagavata I’nrflija, die tenth hook in which, 
the most erotic of tlie whole, constitutes, along with the 
Prems&gar, nearly the whole body of the literature they 
possess that is intended to edify. Like the Caitanyas, 
they worship die Shepiierd of Vrindlvan, the lover of 
lUdhfl, and the Gopls : and, by a refinement of morbid 
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piety, they represent him with the features of a child, as 
Mia Gopdl, Bdla Ml, “ the Little Sheplierd," “ the Little 
Darling.” They surround his images with a worsliip 
which, in public as well as private, is attentive to external 
punctilios, and to which women especially address them- 
selves with enthusiastic fervour. Like the Vaishnavas of 
Kougal, they seek opportunities of exciting their outlni- 
siasm in common, but they do this in a manner still more 
questionable ; and their rdsmandalia, wliiclr they celebrate 
among themselves, in imitation of the gambols of Krishna 
and the Gopls, display extrema licentiousness. ITo sect has 
carried tlie idolatrous worship of the guru so far. All the 
descendants of Vallabh&cdrya. whether personally esti- 
mable or not, are worshipped as incarnations of Krishna. 
The saliva which they eject while chewing the betel-nut, 
the water which they have used to wash their feet, are 
greedily swallowed by the faithful.^ These last owe to 
them the triple samarpana, the threefold surrender of Ian, 
man, dhan, body, mind, and fortune; and for the women 
of the sect it is the greatest of blessings to he distinguished 
by them and to serve their pleasure. A score of years 
ago the single Presidency of Bombay could reckon up 
about seventy of these luen-gods, and a proc&s ciUhre be- 
fore the Higii Court in i86i supplied evidence to show 
that they are not slack in asserting their prerogatives.* 

Like all the branches of Hinduism, these sects are in 
their turn subdivided into smaller. Ev^n among that of 
the Vallabh&c&ryas, which is one of the most compact, 
there are groups which are not in communion with the 
rest of the community. Of the dissentients, some are 
connected with a movement for reform, while others even 
go beyond the principal sect in extravagance. Such, 

' These practices, which recall a history of the sect prefixed, are re> 
those of Tibetan Lamnism, are corded in the anonymous work, His* 
also mot with among other sects : tory of the Sect of Mahftrftjas or 
babistiln, ii. ii2 ; InJ, Antiq., viii, VallabhAohitryas in Western India, 
292. 1S65. 

- The pleadings in this case, with 
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among the Caitanyas, are the JCartdhkdjs, "the faithful 
onea of the Creator,” who originated at the cloae of the 
last century, and who recognise no otlier god than the 
Such, moreover, are the Kddhdvallabhls, who date 
from the end of the sixtoontli century, and worship 
Kfishoa, so far ns he is tlie lover of E9xlhfL; and the 
Sakhihlidvas, '' thosu w]io identify themselves with the 
Friend” (feni,), time is to say, with KMlifl, who have 
adopted the costume, manners, and occupations of women.” 
These two last sects arc in reality Vishuuite ^flktas, 
among wlioin we must also rank a great many individuals, 
and even entire comniuiiities, of the Caitanyas, the Val- 
lahh&caryas. and the Eamanandis. Like the ^ivaite Qiktns, 
they liavo obsoi vauces of the left haml, wliicii they keep 
secret. They have special Tantras, of which little is yet 
known ; the lirakmavaivdrta FurdiT.a, which is better 
known, belongs radically to the same literature.® 

It is not difficult to understand the mischief which 
these impure beliefs must have at length produced. It 
would be to display great ignorance, however, of the 
immense resources of the religious sentiment to presume 
tliat the eilect of tiiese must have been necessarily and uni- 
versally demoralising. The common people have a certain 
safeguard in the very grossness of their superstition ; and 
among the higher ranks tliore are many souls that are at 
once myslically inclined and piire-liearted who know how 
to extract the lidhey of pure love from this straugc mix- 
ture of obscenities. That is u touehing legend, for instance, 
of that young queen of Uiinyapura, a contemporary of 
Akhar (in the ond of the sixteenth century), Mird Bfti, 
who renounced her throne and her husband ratlier than 
abjure Krishna, and wlm, wlien close pressed by her perse- 
cutors, went and threw herself nt tlie feet of the image 

‘ On this KcCt see Hunter, Btatis- mcrous in the seventeenth oentniy ; 
Weal Account of Bengal, i. 73; ii, HobUtftn, ii. pp. 182, 185. 

S 3 ‘ ^ particulnrly the analvris nf 

* They appear to Iiavc been nu- thcfiuirthsectionitlioKrishnakliaii^B, 

in Auirveht's Catalogue, pp. 26-27. 
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of her god, exclaiming. " I have abandoned my love, my 
wealth, my kingdom, my husband, Mlrd, thy servant, comes 
to thee, her refuge; oh. take her wholly to thyself! If 
thou knowest me to be free from every stain, accept me. 
Except thee, no other will have compassion 011 me; pity 
me, therefore. Lord of Mirii, her well belovoil, accept her, 
and grant that she be no more parted from thee for ever ! ” 
Upon this the image openeil, and Jliri Bit disappeared in 
its sides.' The worship of hur, associated with that of her 
god, gave rise to a new sect, that probably sprang origi- 
nally from tlie Vallabbflcaryns, and which subsists still 
under her name. All these religious, besides, reckon up 
their severe moralists, who, without breaking with their 
sect, more or less repudiate its doctrines and practice.s, 
whether, retired from the world, they lead the devotee 
life of the Vatrdi/'i'ns (“free from passions,” the most 
common designation of the Vishnuite Saunyiisins), or 
whether, along with their family, at Limes with some 
neighbours, they form little groups in which a profession 
is made of a more enlightened piety ami ruritaii tenden- 
cies. Whenever tliis circle goes on enlarging, it gradually 
expands into an independent community. In this way, 
for instance, arose among the Caitanyas the SpasJUha- 
ddyalcas, who recognise no ytiru, and live in convents, 
men and women together, under the same roof, in the 
practice of celibacy and chastity. So also among the 
Vjillabhacflryaa the Caranddsis arose, being founded to- 
wards the middle of the last century by a merchant of 
Delhi, CaraJ3 Dds, and his sister Sahaji Bat ; as well as 
nniODg the Ramanaudis, a whole swarm of small sects, of 
which a pretty considerable number exists still. All 
Lliese communities are less distinguished for novelty in 
dogma than for a certain tendency to pietism and austerity 
oflife. 

* 11. H. WilaoQ, Select Works, vol. i. p. J38. 
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Kubir-Panthis and other sect^ sprung from the reforming movement of 
Kablr. — MuBSuImau influencu. — The Slkbs : Ninak and his succeesors 
the GviruB. — Guru Arjun and the Adigrantb. — Guru Govind and tlio 
Holy War. — The Sikh stale. — End of Sikh independence : their cultus 
and prinuipal divisions. — New sects still forming in India. 

Alongside of these somewhat timid protestations, others 
of a bolder and more uncompromising type were being 
constantly put forth, oue of which, at least, proved highly 
successful, and all of which, even those which had few 
direct adherents, exercised a wholesome influence in the 
midst of the confusion. Combined with what of good re- 
mained from the old traditions of the country, these acted 
on Hinduism as a sort of leaven, which prevented it from 
decaying by stagnation and corrupting altogether. The most 
perfect representative, perhaps, of this reforming move- 
ment was Kabir, or, as his disciples, who revere in him an 
incarnation of the deity, also surname him, JfiS.niu, “tlie 
One who has Knowledge, the Seer.” So little is known of 
a positive kind in regard to this remarkable man, that 
some have gone so far as to doubt liis existence.^ The 
most probable hypothesis is that he was born at Benares, 
and was of tlie weaver caste; that be was a Vairfigin of 
the sect of IiumHuaiidii perhaps, ns tradition sunnises, 
an immediate cli.sciple of tliat master, and that he taught 
at the beginning of the fifteciilh cuntui’y (the legend 
making him live three hundred years, from 1149 to I 449 )< 


* H. ir. Wilscr, Select Worlca. vol. i. p. 69. 
aj3 
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Kabir lias left no writings, but bis sect possesses pretty 
numerous collections in Hindi, the composition of which 
is, with more or less reason, ascribed to his first disciples, 
iti which are preserved a great number of the sayings of 
the master, forming at times pieces to some extent in 
verse, as well as dialogues, reproducing controversies, 
which are in part certainly imaginary, and in which he 
is the chief interlocutor. In those teachings of his, 
Kahlr Sits himself against the whole body of Hindu 
superstitions. He rejects and ridicules the ^dstras and 
the PurfLiias ; he severely chastises the arrogance and hypo- 
crisy of the Brahmans ; he rejects every malevolent 
distinction of caste, religion, and sect. All who love 
God and do good are brothers, be they Hindus or Mus- 
sulmans. Idolatry, and everything whicli approaches to 
it or may suggest it, is severely condemned ; the temple 
ought to be only a house of prayer. He tolerates among 
his disciples neither practices that are too demonstrative, 
nor singularities of costume, nor any of those external 
marks which are the distinctive badges of the Hindu 
sects, and which serve only to divide men. Yet, not to 
scandalise a neighbour, be enjoins on them conformity to 
usage in indifferent matters. Ho recommends renuncia- 
tion and a contemplative life ; but he demands, above all, 
moral purity, and does not restrict it to one particular 
kind of life. All authority in the matter of faith and 
morals belongs to the guru ; yet obedience -to his com- 
mands mnst not be blind obedience, and a reservation is 
expressly made on behalf of the rights of conscience of 
the believer. 

Of these features, taken separately, there are not many 
which we do not meet with again more or less elsewhere 
in the past history of the sectarian religions ; but the 
whole is new, and singularly recalls the quietism of the 
Moslem. This resemblance has been recognised in India 
itself; the Mohammedans claim Kabir as one of them- 
selves, and among the Hindu.s there is a widespread 
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tradition which represents him as a converted Mussul- 
man. One thing is certain, that Kablr was muoli 
occupied with Islam. His aim obviously was to found 
a unitary religion, which wouid unite in the same faith 
the Hindus and the followers of the Prophet, and with 
that view he assailed ihe intolerance of the Koran 
iind the fanaticism of the Mollahs witii no less vigour 
than tljc pnyudices of his compatriots. We cannot doubt 
that tlie spectacle of Islam, with its triiimphnui. mono- 
theism, its severely spiritualistic worship, its large frater- 
nity, and its morality practically so incontestably superior 
to Hinduism, left a very deep impression on his mind. 
At the same time, this impression appears to have been 
only quite general. ILtbir was indifferently acquainted 
with the Mussulman theology; bis god is neither that 
of the Koran nor even that of Sufism, but that of the 
Ved&uta. The mantra of initiation with which he receives 
liis disciples is in the name of E^ma, and, notwithstand- 
ing the very explicit profession which he makes of mono- 
theism, he seems to have himself admitted — anyhow those 
who believed in him afterwards admitted — the majority of 
the personifications of Hinduism. The members of this 
sect, the Kahir-panthis, “those who follow the path of 
Kablr,” form at pre.seut twelve principal branches, which 
have remained in communion with one another in spite 
of sundry differences in regard to both doctrine and 
practice. Their centre is at Ilcnares, but we meet witii 
them throughout tlie whole Presidency of Pengnl, in 
Gujarfll, ill (Jenind India, and ns far ns the Dekhan. 
Their number, cliUicnlt to estimate beofiuse of the pains 
they take to coiifoiiu to the customs in the midst of 
which they live, appears to be pretty considerable. At 
the end of liie last century, their religious order by itself 
alone contributed, it is said, 35,000 of tliose who took 
part in a vield held at Benares, and they are still more 
influential than numerous, Kabir himself is revered as 
u saint by the majoritj- of the Vislmuites ; hie authority 
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is directly recognised by many reforming sects, and kia 
influence is visible in all of tliem, 

It is thus Hint tlie DildA-jmnthis, founded at the 
end of the sixteenth century by a bleacher of the name 
of DidG, and who are nuiuerous among the Rajputs 
of Ajnieer and Jaypore ; the Bdld-ldlU, or followers of 
Bflbu L&l, a Rajput of Mfdva, who counted among his 
adherents the noble and ill-fated brother of Anrangzeb, 
Diira ShakOh (in llio middle of the sevemeenth century); 
the Sddhiis, “ the pure ones,” very jiumerons in tlic neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, and whose founder, Birblnbi, lived in 
the second half of tiic seventeenth century; the SatndmU, 
“ the worshippers of the true name,”* who date from the 
jiiiddlc of the following century, and are connected with 
Jh an Das,* a man of the military caste, a native of Oude — 
are all in a way branches sprung from the sect of Kabir, 
The Fr&n-ndthia, or followers of Ri an Kdtha, a Kshatriya of 
liSndelkhSad (end of the seventeenth ceutury), who admit 
indiscriminately Hindus and Mussulmans, iuLcrferiiig with 
the peculiar beliefs and praciicos of neilhev, and exacting 
no other confession than that of faith in one God the 
(^iva-ndrayanis, founded in the first lialf of tlie eighteeutli 
century by Qiva NavUyana, a Rajput of Gbazipore, who 
recognise no and also profess deism, ami many more 
besides adhere to the same movement. Less direct, hut 
no less evident, is the infiuence of the same doctrines in 
the work of Svflmin NSiV&yaija, who, in the first quarter of 
the present century, raised his voice in Gujarflt against 


* Tliere bu been a sort of revival 
ill tliiii HBt lately under the luSu- 
enco uf a oortihn GbAal DSn, who 
Jivil in >850, end who hod gathered 
about nearly half a million of fol- 
lowuM. Max Muller, Chip* from a 
Gorman Workshop, voL iv. p. 339. 

K The full name is JogjSvan UAa, 
“ theeorvaiit of (him who is) tho life 
of ttio universe." A very Interest- 
ing notice of this reformer, his works, 
his chief disciples, and the present 
cuuditioii uf the sect, the levul of 


which aopetus to havo sunk oonsi- 
dcrobly lower, bos keen recently re- 
proiluced in the Indian Antlij., viii. 
389Kf. Tliayaddi'iorscatofthofouii- 
dcr, Is at tlie present time still occu- 
pied by one of nis lineal descendants. 
The sect buries its dead instead uf 
burning them. 

* See P. S. Growso, The Sect of 
the FrAn-nhtbie, in the Journal of 
tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL 
xlviil p. 171 nj- 
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the idolatry and superstitions of liis fellow-couiitnunen, 
and in particular the impure religious beliefs of the Valla- 
bhledrya gosains. He preached a severe morality, the 
love of one’s neighbour without distinction of caste, and the 
unity of God ; adding that this God, who had incarnated 
himself of old in Kfisliijn, and whose name Yallabhftcftrya 
had unjustly assumed, had condeaccuided to reappear again 
here below in lua own person, Bishop Heher, who met 
liiin in the s[ii'ing of 1825, has left us a curious account of 
the interview, which might well dcseiwe to be reproduced 
here in extenso} Nothing is better fitted than this account 
to give us an idea of the indescribable mixture of elev.ated 
views and gross superstitions which coalesce together at 
all stages of Hinduism, and it enables us to touch, so to 
speak, with the finger all the reservations we must make 
when we begin to speak of the monotheism of the Hindus. 
Sv|,min Nartiyana, who appeared at this interview at the 
head of two hundred horsemen, armed to the teeth, then 
exercised authority, as absolute master, over more than 
50,000 believers. At present the sect numbers about 
200,000, and. according to a law which regulates all these 
eoiomuiiities, it is beginning to split up into two groups. 

But the most remarkable of the numerous sects con- 
nected more or less directly with Kablr is that of the 
yikhs. the " disciples,” w'liicli alone of all the branches of 
Hinduism took shape in the end as a national religion, 
or rather, we should say, gave hii tli to a nation.* The 
founder of their faith, Ndiiak, was born in 1469 in tlio 

' Karr.ttlvn nf fi Jniirney through rin^hiim, A History of the Sikhs, 
t.lie Xliipur I’ruvincos of Iii’dia, chap. Kov thoir I'eliifloiw hintory Kra 

XXV. H. H. Wilson, Account of tho Civil 

^ Por the i^ncral history of the and J.teligluus Institutiuns of the 
Siklix consult ,T, Mnknlm, Sketch of Sikiis, in Joiim, of the Hoy. As. Soc,, 
the Sikhs, in Asiatic Kcsvarchcs, vol, vnl, ix, (1848), reproducs<l iu Select 
xi, ; H. T. Prinsep. Ori^fin of the Works, fi. 121, &c, i K. Trumpp, 
'.Sikli Power in the Punjilli, ntid Itie Nfitiak, der Stifter der Slkhreliglon, 
Political Lifa of theMahnrajah Him- in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
ioct Siii|{h, Calcutta, 1834, trans- Munich, 1S76, and especially the 
lated into French by X- ri-aynionti, Iiitriiductory Essays at the begin- 
1S36 : W. L. MooGci-oor, History of nitig of the same author’s translatirm 
the Sikhs, 2 vols., 1846 ; J. D, Cun- of the Adi-Granth, 1877. 
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raiijrii), a short way from Lahore, in the commercial 
caste of the Khatris. For a while he led n wandering life, 
and it was probably in the course of these travels that ho 
entered into relations with the disciples of Kablr. Like this 
last, lie constituted himself the apostle of a unitary religion 
grounded on monotheism and moral puiity. “There are 
neither Hindus nor Mussultiians" was, it is said, the thesis 
of one of his first sermons, and, like Kablr, he continues 
to he held in repute for his sanctity among the Sufis, the 
Fakirs, and in general the moderately orthodox Mussul- 
mans. But, like him, and others besides, he was a 
Hindu nt bottom ; he rejected the Vedas, the ^dstras, the 
Puranas, as well as the Koran ; but be retained the majo- 
rity of the samshdras, or private ceremonies, which were 
abolished only a long while after, and ho even did not 
break in an absolute way with caste, which he tolerated 
as a civil institution, and of which tlie .sect, in spite of 
.attempts afterwards made in the direction of its complete 
abolition, has always preserved some traces. It has never 
ceased, for instance, to testify considerable respect for the 
Brahmans ; and almost all the jvrm are said to have main- 
tained some of them about their person in tlie character of 
domestic priests. Moreover, since the publication of the 
Granth, the Bible of the Sikhs ,* there cannot, in a dogmatic 
reference, be any longer jnucli question of the profound 
influence of Islam on the thinking of the founders of this 
religion. From first to last, both as rcgfiKls the form and 
the foundation of its ideas, this book breathes the mystic 
pantheism of the Vedflnta, reinforced by the doctrines of 
hhaJeti, of grace, and of absolute' devotion to the guru. It 
i.s specially distiuguished from the sectarian literature in 
general by the importance which it attaches to moral pre- 
e.epts, by the simplicity and spiritualistic character of a 
worsliip stripped of every vestige of idolatry, and espe- 
cially by its moderation in regard to mythology, although 

' The A<ii-Granth, or the Holy Introductory Essays, by Dr. E. 
Scri[)t>ires of ttie Sikhs, triinslatcd Truiiipp, 1877. Published by oiUrr 
fiojii tlic original Gurniukhi, with of the English GoTeniment 
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we find in it a considerable number of the personifications 
of Hinduism, and even detect at times in it a sort of 
return to the Hindu divinities. But it would be difficult 
to eliminate from all this what is due to Mussulman influ- 
ence. Practically, it is true, the Sikhs came in the end to 
worship a personal God, and their religion may be defined 
a deism more or less tinctured with superstition. But that 
was a modification which it must necessarily undergo, pan- 
theism, which may indeed become the faith of u limited 
circle of mystics, being inconceivable as the positive belief 
of a large community. On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion that contact with the Mussulmans, which has nowhere 
been more intimate than in these border countries, has 
had a powerful effect upon the minds and manners of the 
Siklis. It is from the followers of the Prophet that they 
have especially borrowed their loiliLary fanaticism and 
the dogma of the holy war, a notion which is in no respect 
a Hindu one, but wliich under the same influence has de- 
veloped in like manner among other populations of India; 
for instance, among the Marhattas and certain Eajput 
tribes. The Adi-Grantk, “the fundamental book," was 
compiled by the fifth successor of Nflnak, Gum Arjun 
(1584-1606). He collected in it the poetical pieces left 
by the founder and the three gurus who came after liini, 
and lie added to these bis own compositions, as well as a 
great number of scuteuces and fragments by Elmfinanda, 
Kablr, the Marhatta poet Nfimdev, and other sacied per- 
sonages. Some more adJitioua were made to it by Govind 
(1675-1708), the tenth and last guru, who composed 
besides a second Gvnnth, entitled "The Granth of the 
Tenth Eeign,’' Those two books, both voluminous, are 
drawn up in an antiquated form of Punjabi, called Gur- 
mukhi, " tliat which comes from the mouth of the guru." 
These, along with biographies of the gurus ^ and the saints, 


' These bini;;raphies have been in tiiiii; of his trsnsUtion of the Adi- 
pert translAted by Truinpp in his Granth. 

Ictroduotory hissaye at tlie bc-^n- 
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find a cettain namter of directions in regard to ritual and 
discipline, constitute the sacred literature of the sect. 

For nearly a century the Sikhs appear to have remained 
a purely religious community of inoffensive Puritans. As 
Nftiiak, though ho did not make it the subject of a formal 
])ruhibition, had dissuaded his disciples from renouncing 
active life, the sect, with few exceptions, was composed of 
industrious heads of families, wlio were husbandmen or 
merchants. As infanticide, too, one of llie gloomy prac- 
tices of Hinduism, and much practised among the tribes 
of the West, Jdts and Eajputs, was among them strictly 
interdicted, and as its ranks were recruited indifferently 
from all sections of the population, Mussulman as well as 
Hindu, it was not long in waxing numerous under the 
authority of its giurus. This authority was absolute. The 
ffunt is the mediator and saviour; he is infallible; the 
believer owes to him a blind obedience, and his rivals, 
tlie abettors of heresy, were in the end devoted to the 
flames, they and their families. Although Nhnak speaks 
in many passages with modesty respecting himself, we 
cannot doubt that he believed ho had a divine mission, 
which, translated into the Hindu language, amounts to 
saying that he was an incarnation of ITari, a name for 
Krishna-Vishnu. the most usual designation in the Granth 
of the supreme being. For himself and his disciples, he 
was identical with God, and all his successors were, like 
him, ntniiifestations of the deity. As far as the fifth 
gteru, the supreme authority was transmitted by means 
of consecration, at the hands of the dying titulary, to the 
worthiest of his disciples.^ Guru Arjun, the compiler of 
the Granth, made it hered.'tary. He was the first to 
surround himself with the paraphernalia of royalty, and 
he took advi utage of his power to play a political part. 
He for Khusrd,* the rebel son of the emperor, 

' Nilndk himBelf cet this exunpie ° Dabist&o, vol. U. p. 272. The 
in nominating Angad in preference author had bad persona] relations 
to his two sons, whose descendants, with the eighth ffvru, Huri Go- 
Uie A'drotyafros, are to this day held viiid. 
iti great resjiL-ct by the Sikhs. 
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Jabdngir, and perished the same year at Lahore, in the 
prisons of the Padishah (1606). From this moment the 
community of the Sikhs rapidly changed into a military 
theocracy, to which the fierce population of the Jfits sup- 
plied a fanatical soldiery. Under the reign of the bigoted 
Auraiigzeb the struggle with the imperial power was 
re.5umed, never more to terminate. Teg Bahadur, the 
ninth gitt-u, was beheaded at Dellii (167SI. His son, 
Govind Singh, wliose pontificate wus only a long succes- 
sion of battles, completed the transformation of the sect, 
or, as it was lieuceforth called, after a name borrowed 
from the Arabic, the KhalsS, “ the property, the portion 
(of God).” lie surrounded it with n body of regulations, 
under which it became a people by itself, devoted to 
triumph or extermination.^ All social inequality was 
abolished in the lieart of the Khulsfi, every member of 
which received the aristocratic surname of Singh (in 
Sanskrit simha, lion). Costume was regulated in a uni- 
form fashion. With tlie exception of the religious respect 
paid to cows, all that recalled the usages, practices, and 
ceremonies of Hinduism was rigorously proscribed, al- 
though Govind himself personally took a part in some of 
the worst Hindu superstitions, to the extent of sacrificing 
one of his followers to Durga. No connection was to be 
henceforth tolerated with the unbeliever, with him who 
had not been admitted as a member of the Khdlsfi by five 
of the initiated drinking along with him the sluJlbet of 
the Paliul. A Sikh was not even to roturn the salutation 
of a Hindu. As for the Mussulman, he was bound to put 
him to death without mercy in wlmtovei place he hap- 
pened to meet with him. From the moment of initiation 
he was a soldier. The holy war became his permanent 
occupation ; lie was always to go armed, or at least, as a 
sign of his vocation, to wear on his person some steel, 

^ For the refomu effected b; treoeleted from Gurmukhl into 
Govind Singh, see Snkhcc Bonk, or Hindi, and afterwards into English 
the Bseoription of Gooroo Govind by Sirdar Attar Singh, ohief of 
Singh's Betigiuu and Doctriuce, Bh&dour, Benares, 1S73. 
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which became a sort of charm. The deity himself re- 
ceived the name of Sarha Lohanti, “all of iron," and by 
this means certain observances of fetishism crept into 
this iconoclastic religion. The Sikh soldier addresses his 
prayer to hU sword; the book of the Granth, too, became 
also the object of a sort of worship, 

In this uneqiral struggle against the forniklablc empire 
of Aur^ngzeb, Guru Govind Singh had in the end to 
succumb. Hunted like deer, after thirty years of fighting, 
what remained of liis faithful ones were dispersed among 
the mountains; he liinisolf accepted a post of command in 
the imperial armies, and fell at last by tlie hand of an 
Afghan assassin near Namier, in the territories of the Nizam 
(1708).^ The Sikhs had not all adopted his refoinns, and 
he appears to have clearly foreseen that, at the stage 
which the sect had reached, the personal iiilliiencc of the 
rjuru would henceforth be a source of schisin rather than 
of union. Wiien pressed on his deathbed to appoint his 
successor, he declared that the dignity was abolished, and 
that the Granth would for the future be the gxirii of tlie 
Sikhs. 

After his decease the direction of the Klidlsa in the 
Punjab passed into the bands of ao ascetic of the name 
of BandfU 'i’lirice under the command of this ferocious 
chief, the Sikhs issued forth from their retreats in Sirbincl. 
and each of these irruptions was accompanied with mas- 
sacres such as even India itself has rarely seen the tike. 
Soon after the last of these, they were nearly anniliilated 
by tlie generals of the Emperor Farokshlr. Baudfl him- 
self was captured and sent to IDelhi. After being present 
for seven consecutive days at the torture of 740 of his com- 
panions, not one of whom even winceil, and after seeing his 
son butchered under his very eyes, and his lieart taken out 
by the executioner and thrown in his face, he himself had 
his life tortured out of him, his flesh being torn with red-hot 
pincers, while his lips praised God for having chosen him 
’ U. EIpbiDsCi>DC', HUtor/oriiulia, vul. ii. p. 564. 
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to be the executor of his vengeance on the race of the 
wicked (1716).* With the horrors of this merciless war 
the Sikhs had mixed up internal dissensions. Like Guru 
Govind, Bnndft had introduced novelties, not into their 
dogma, but into their usages. He had interfered with the 
costumes, and to tlic prohibition of tobacco lie had added 
that of spirituous liquors and animal food (the Sikhs having 
abstained only from the flush of the cow). This was a 
return to the riiaxims of Hindu devotion. In his fanatical 
community, in whose eyes the most insignificant matters 
assniued outrageous proportions, he had met with au in- 
furiated resistance, and blood had flowed like water in the 
KhitIsS, As, however, he luid only been a cliicf, and not 
a divine authority in the manner of the gurus, his innova- 
tions were abolished easily after his death. From this 
moment the direction of the sect passed into the hands of 
a military corporation of zealots, the Ahdiis, “ the Faithful 
of the Eternal,” instituted, they say, by Guru Govind, 
who constituted themselves the savage defenders of ortho- 
doxy. When the dissolution of the Mogul empire per- 
mitted the Sikhs to regain a footing on the plain, the 
Akalls set tliemselves up as the guardians of the sanctuary 
of Amritsar, where the original copy of the Granth of 
Guru Arjun was kept preserved. On great occasions 
they summoned together here the GurTiuitd, “ the Council 
of the Gum,” llie general assembly of the Sikh chiefs, in 
which the supreme temporal and spiritual authority of 
the nation was vested, and which, though it did not ensure 
a iicifectly stable unity to this singular mixture of theo- 
cratic oligarchy and military federation, kept up in it, 
however, a snfTicient coherence, and prevenled the occur- 
rence of new divisions in the bosom of tlio Klilllsii. 

Here ends the religious history of the Sikhs; what 
follows is entirely political. Forty years after the last 
disaster that befell them, they had recovered to their 
* M- Klphinstone.nietory of India, vol. ii. p. 575' 
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federation the greater part of the Jat Sirdars. In 1764, 
after tlie final retreat of the Afghans, they took posses- 
aion of Lahore, and became the undisputed masters of the 
I’unjfLb; they could at that time muster 70,000 cavalry.^ 
Uanjit Singh (1797-1839) succeeded in imposing on them 
the raonarohical form of government ; but their turbulent 
fanaticism, which the “ Lion of the Punjftb " had been 
able toroid in check, rc-awokc under his feeble successors. 
Twice over they came, and were shattered to fragments 
under the charge of British bayonets. At length, in the 
spring of 1848, the Punjab was annexed to the posses- 
sions of the Company, and the army of the Klials^ ceased 
to exist. At present, the Sikhs, although composed of 
different ethnic elements, form a race with ns marked 
features as any other in the Peninsula. They liave pre- 
served their ancient talent for war, and they supply a 
contingent of picked men to the Anglo-Indian army. But 
their fanaticism h.is gone to sleep. They arc outside 
Hinduism, properly so called, although some of their sub- 
divisions tend to return to it. To the number of 1. coo, 000 
they form a compact population confined to the Piinj&b, 
but they are met with .scattered about in small group.s all 
over Hindustan .and in some parts of the Dekhan. In a 
religious point of view they have continued a pretty com- 
pact body, although there have arisen among them orders 
which have taken the form of distinct communities. Such, 
besides the Akdlis, already mentioned, anti who have no 
longer the influence they liad, are the UddsU, “ the Bennn- 
ciants,” who reject the Granth of Guru Govind, and end 
their days in a life of asceticism and celibacy ; the Ndnah- 
potms, the descendants of H^nak, who form a section of the 
Uddsls ; the DivdrUtddhs, " the mad saints,” some of whom 
also practise celibacy, and who, like the preceding, recognise 
only the Adi-Granth ; the Suihris, " the pure ones,” and tht^ 
Nirmnli sddh'd$, “the pnre saints.” These last live to- 
gether as cenobites; they are mostly men of letters, and 
' H. T. Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power in the PunjAb, p. 29. 
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iudine to an alliance with Hinduism, of whicii they have 
adopted many of the practices. As for the Suthrgs, they 
are vagrants, addicted to every vice, despicable and de- 
spised, and distinguished in no respect from the worst 
classes of fuhirs ami yogins. The worship of the Siklis is 
simple and pure. With the exception of Amritsar, which 
is the religious centre of the nation, and a few sane- 
tunries in places consecrated by tlie life or tlip death 
of gurus and martyrs, they have no holy places. Their 
temples arc houses of prayer. Here they recite pieces and 
sing hymns extracted from the Granth ; and the congre- 
gation separates after each believer has received a piece of 
the hardh prasdd, “ tlie effectual offering,” a kind of pastry 
ware consecrated in the name of the guriu As tolerant as 
they wore formerly fanatical, they do not object to admit 
to their religious services strangers, whom'they allow even 
to participate in their communion. It is true that under- 
this tolerance there lies concealed no little lukewarmness, 
and that, in the opinion of the best judge in this matter, 
Dr. Trumpp, the translator of the Adi-Granth, “ Sikhism” 
is a religion which is on the wane.* 

We have cut short this review of the Hindu sects, 
altliough the movement we have tried to trace is far from 
exhausted. Ilari has not ceased to come down to the 
earth, and even at the present time among the people, 
especially in the country districts, new religious bodie-s 
are iii process of formaiicm here and there around new 
incarnations. These manifestations, which are always 
springing up anew, and to which, moreover, the upper 
classes and the Brahmans have for long remained indill’e- 
rent, are interesting to study, because they bear testimony 
to the unquenchable thirst after a revelation witli which 
this people is possessed more than any other race in Asia. 
But the description would teach nothing new in regard to 
Hinduism. Even among the sects of the past we have 
selected only those which have appeared to us to contri- 
^ Adi-Granth, Introduction, p. oxviiL 
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bute beat towards tbe exposition of the essential doctrines, 
or such as have supplied us with some feature in cliaracteri- 
sation of one of the phases of this singular religious whole. 
Important communities have in this way been passed over 
ill silence ; there baa been no mention, for instance, either 
of the Nimhdrkas, one of the most ancient surviving 
branches of Vishnuism, which claim to Se related to the 
astronomer Bh&skara (born 1 1 [4),^ or of the Vishimbhaktaa 
of the*Deklian, who worship Vishiju under the names of 
PdiidurnAga and Vitlitlmla, and who arc very numerous 
among the Vaishpavas of the Mahralta countries.* To have 
mentioned these sects, as well as many others, would have 
been, within the limits possible to this treatise, 'only to 
have added names to names, a very useless proceeding 
after all, when the discussion respects a country like 
India, where the religious varieties reckon by thousands. 
Besides, certain additions, absolutely indispensable, wnll 
be more in place in tbe investigation which we have 
still to make into the worehip, and, in some measure, into 
the externals of Hinduism, a subject which we have till 
now touched on only incideutally, and of which it is of some 
consequence, however, to take a rapid aud general survey. 

‘ H. H. Wil«on, Select Works, I. TukftrilBi* wfts a zeslons devotee of 
ijo. this god, ivhose priuoipsl sanctuary la 

* Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk., iv. at Pandharpur ; sec Ind. Anti<\., ii 
589. The celebrated l^rhatta poet 272. 
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Diversity of the Hindu eystems of worship. — These independent of one an- 
other. — Manifold divinities to which they address their worship. — 
Worship of the stars ; that of Ganeija. — Worship of the sun : Iranian 
influences. —The Neo-Brahmanic religions essentially idolatrous : ori- 
gin and development of the worship of images. — Sacred symbols ; the 
liijga and the yoni : theQAlagrdma and theTulast. — Sacred plants and 
trees. — Sacred animals : the cow, the bull, and thn monkey : the wor- 
ship of the serpent. — Private religious obserrances : theiVedra and its 
varieties. — Mystic fonmilee and litanies. — Forms of public worship i 
the GrdmadevatSs. — Worship and service in the temples. — Ofienngs 
and victima— Communion.— Festivals and MeUs. — Pilgrimages : the 
Ganges and other sacred rivers. — Benares. — Bcligious suicide. — Ma- 
thnni, GayS, Jagannatha. Somnflth, ftc.- — Statistics of pilgrimages : 
their importance in preserving a certain unity in Hinduism,— Limits 
of Hinduism : eitcoiiimunicated castes. — The aborigines, Dravidians, 
and others, and their religions. — A retrospective glance. — Rcli^oue 
future of India : Hinduism falls in pieces, an<l seems to have no sue- 
ccflsor. — Negative results of the Mussulman conquests and Christian 
missions.— The Brahma-SamAj. 

TiioUGii it is liartily necessary to sny so, there is a still 
Sreater diversity in India between the forms of worship 
than there is between the systems of doctrine. Not only 
has each in the pantlieon his own, but usually he 
has several, as many sometimes as the names lie has and 
the number of his principal sanctuaries. This pantheon 
itself is formed of heterogeneous elements, in wiiich all 
the religious systems which have arisen in the course of 
ages have left their several contributions. Alongside of 
the great sectarian divinities and their personal surround- 
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iims, their wives, fathers, mothers, sons, brothers, and 
servants, we meet with tiie ancient gods of Bralnnanism. 
Agni, Indra, Varuna, &c., powers tliat have fallen mostly 
into decay, Init which survive in what remains of the 
ancient ritual, especially in the domestic ceremonies. The 
heroes of the epic legend, such as Hanuman, the monkey 
associated with Rflma, or the five sons of PftijO'i 
common spouse Dranpad^ whose worship is highly popular 
throughout the I’oninsnle,* are found here again associated 
with impersonations of a very dihereut origin, such as the 
(Suilga, (the Gauges), the Sun, Moon, and Planets.* Each 
severaldistrict, especially in the Dravidian South, has besides 
its own local deities, which have been identified in the main 
with the general types of Hinduism, but rarely to the ex- 
tent of being absolutely confounded with them, i'inally, the 
personnel literally baffles calculation, when we add to it, as 
we must, a crowd of powers without names, of subordinate 
rank in the literature, but which at times play a promi- 
nent part ill the prepossessions of the people, such as the 
Biilltas or demons, the VetAlas or vampires, the Pigacas and 
otlier mischievous goblins, tlie Pretas or ghosts, tlie Yakshas 

> In the eiugle district ol South made of them besides in the verses 
Arkot, whichsurroundsPondiciietry, nf tiie khiUit inserted under ttie iiaicc 
there are not less than $00 temples nf KAtrisakUafterRig Vedn. x. 127 ; 
dedicated to the F&i.ii)avaa ; Ind, in the Mnitrl Up., vL 16; inMsnu, 
Aiitiq., vii. 127. f. 24: vii. 121, Ac. They figure, 

’ For the Ganges and the Sun see along with the sun and the moon, 
infra. The Moon, Candra, early and doubtless with a religious eigiii> 
likened to Somo, was, from the time fication, on the coine of the Satrap 
of the BrAlunaims, the centre of nu- kings. liossen, Ind. Alterthumsk., 
merous legends, and the object uf ii. 918 and iiu, ad ed. Thecultus 
divine honours. The ^ahkaruvijaya, of these stars is prescribed at lengtfi 
ch, xllv., andtboMuasuUnan writers by Yajflavalkya, t. 294-30^ Com. 
(KetAb-al.flhrist, in Reiimud's M^- pare lirihat ratfifaro Saqililtlj, ix., 
moire sur I'Indo, p. 293, and Shah- inUharmacitstraHahgTalia. iL 350 sry, 
mstiUii, t. it. p. 367, translated by VarShaMIhira, Yog^Atrd, vi. 2-18, 
lluarbrlicker), spoak of a sect of in Ind, Stud,, xiv, 326 K9., describes 
Muon • worsltippers. The Planets, their images \ and a sect of planet. 
• Iraha. are rarely referred to with wurshippere is mentioned in cb, xlv. 
uny certainty in the ancient litera. of the (,'ankaravijaya. It ie iinpos- 
ture. They wore, however, not quite aiblcat present to eay to wtiat extent 
unknown, as is for most part alleged, the Hindus had an independent pla- 
sinco they are invoked, Atharva- uet4U'y aetrology. What we know of 
V,, xix, 9, 7, and 10, Mention is it ie deriv<d from the Greeks, as tlio 
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or gnomes, the Vidy3.dharas or sylphs, the Eakshasas or 
ogres, the Ndgas,aspecie8of^en«,half men, half serpent, and 
the endless number of local deities.^ There is no mountain, 
river, rock, cave, tree of any note, which has not its fjcnius 
loci ; no village especially which has not its grdma devatd, 
which, even where it is one of the figures of the great 
pantheon, nevertheless appears to the popular conscience 
distinct from the same divinity as worshipped elsewhere. 

Almost all these forms of w’orship are more or less inde- 
pendent of one another. There are indeed allied gods, hut 
these alliance.s are far from being stable. At any rate, 
there are no longer, in the modern religious ritual, obser- 
vances to be compared with the grand Vedic ceremonials, 
where all the powers of heaven and eartli participated in 
common in,a prescribed scries of acts of homage. What 
of this nature still remains is either a relic or an imitation 
of ancient BrEihmanism. These forms of worship are 
independent in still another sense. Speculation, which at 
times asserted itself so freely in regard to the doctrines, 
had much less hold on the practices. On this side it came 
into collision, and that not among the masses only, with 
an array of habits and beliefs before which sectarian 
ontlmsiiism itself lias almost- always in the long-run re- 
coiled exliausted. The idea even, so universally accepted, 
that all things depend in the end on an I^vara, a sove- 
reign lord, has been transfused very imperfectly into the 
worship. Here the gods are sraiiU or great according 
to the nature and extent of their functions ; within tlie 
limit of these functions they are not mere lieutenants. 
Hence, among ilia many ways that offer of seeuriiig the 
favoiu- of Heaven, every Hindu has his owui predilections ; 
liut, unless it be from superior edircation or connection 
witli a rigid sect, lie is indifferent to none of those which 

naitiB H<irA iraplicB, by which it U the Nnkohatras, bare been objocta of 
denignateJ. Stellar astrology, how- worship. Sea supra, pp. 23 and 41. 
ever much its origin is still matter of ' See acuriniie invocation of these 
delate, is of ancient date among many-roniied beinge in Variha Mi- 
them, and ever since the Vedio epoch hira, Yogoyfitril, vi. 20-29, twL 
certain groups of stars, particularly Stud., xiv, 329. See also supra. 
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me wiilun liis reach. In spite of all her high aspirations, 
we must say then that, taken in tlie mass, India has in 
practice remained polytheistic;^ and it is easy to xinder- 
Btand that it has necessarily taken the Mussulmans, and 
after them the Europeans, some time to see that beyond 
all the motley colouring of these religious there e.xisted 
among these genlilrs a confessed theology and speculations 
worthy of account in the history of the human spirit.* 

AltliiJiigh there are still here and there populations in 
a backward state (and vre are speaking here only of Hindu 
jiopulations, or those who have more or less adopted 
Hindu inauners), whose whole religion consists in con- 
forming to custom, and worshipping the fetish of tlie 
village, this polytheism has at the present time hardly 
any other centre than or Vishnu. But the pre- 
eminence of these two divinities has not always been so 
universally recognised, and in the past other forms of 
w'orsliip have contended with tlieirs for the first rank. Our 
knowledge of the most of these last religions is very limited. 
They have left no literature, and, except their preference 
for a particular god, we know nothing of their theology. 
We do not even know whether they over had a body of 
doctrines which was peculiar to them, whether they in 
the end took shape as real sects, or whether we ought not 
rather to regard them simply either as popular supersti- 
tions, or more or less prevalent devotions, j'etaiuing always 
something, however, of a' personal element. This is cer- 
tainly the case with the majority of those w’bich the 
jiseudonymous author of the ^afikaravijaya passes in 
jeview when they are not mere creations of his fancy. 

> who lived probabl; the gcncmll; received opinion of the 

nt tlic end of the seventh centui^, Hindus being ixilythciets line no 
iiiviitlone beeidee a dr^mntic poly- fouiidntlon in truth ; Jot although 
theism in hie flokas on the MandC- their tenets admit positiune that ore 
kya Upatinlind (ii. ai, 424, ei of difficult to bo defended, J-et that thej- 
tho liibl Inch) He meant doubt- are wornhippereof God, and only onu 
less t(> docicTibu the ancient Million- God, are incontrovertible polntcc ' 
Bistes, who accepted no l^v.ara. Ayeen Akbari, tranalatec:! by Gliid. 

“ It has now come? to liglit that wiii,vol. iii. pp. iv„ v,, Calcutta, sSyh. 
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there is not the slightest evidence, for instance, tliat com- 
munities were ever formed under the names of Agni, 
Indra, Yama, Vamija, Kuvera (Plutus), Manmatha (Cupid), 
the Gniidharva Vii;.vtlvasii,i &c. Regarding Vic or Saras* 
vuti,® ilie wife of JJrahmil and the goddess of eloquence, 
we know that she was the patroness of Kashmir; but 
Kasliniir was, nevertheless, ^ivaite. The religions of 
Uaru(]a, tlio bird of tlie sun, of ^i^slia, the king of the 
serpents, of the Bhdtas, or demons,* have never l^en able 
to be more than popular beliefs, such as wo may still 
see iiiuoitg many tribes, That of Hirnnyagarbha or 
Braluna^ was the fruit, on the contrary, of learned tradi- 
tion. It is probable that, though it was never far spread, 
it was more so formerly than now, when it is professed 
only by Brahmans specially scrupulous on the point of 
orthodoxy. Besides, tiiere are still here and there Gdna- 
patyas, who keep up a quite special devotion for Uanapati 
or Ganeqa, "the chief of the troops (which attend on 
Qiva),” the gild with the elephant's bead, who clears 
away obstructions and inspires prudent resolutions, whom 
every Hindu, however, invokes before undertaking auy» 
thing, and who, in his character of patron of letters and 
arts, is mentioned at the beginning of almost all books. 
The ^aiikaravijaya distinguishes as many as six sub- 
divisions of the Ganapatyas, who must have each wor- 
shipped a particular form of the god.® But the most 
powerful of all these religious, the only one which has 
really been able to rival those of Vishiju and 9i'’a, the 
only one withal concerning whicli we have numerous 

' QaAkarnvijayn, ch, xli., xxxKi., (ians;a, It figures prumlnently in 
xxxiv., XXXV,, xxxil., xxxi. 1 ,, uii. 'if Htiveral FurAriaa; fur cxauple, in 
the iiibl, Iiid, For Varna xou Mu- the Urahniavaivarta and the Bhn* 
ilri\rtlci<ha.w, act i., where Nipupaka viahyo. Uoaidua an Upapucitqo, the 
antera. Gai<ota-Purili)a ia specially conae. 

’ Cafikaravijaya, ch. xxi, crated to it. Sue tlio analyala ia 

* Carikaravijaya, ch. xlvlii,, 11 . Aufrocht's Oxford Catalogue, pp. 78, 

* (kuikainvijaya, ch. xi. 79, Compare lifihat Pttr 4 t;ar»S*ip. 

’(.iiiikaivivijaya.oU.xv.-xviii.yflj- hitft in the Uharmajiatraaongrikhii, 

Bavihkj'a, i. 2S9-293, attaches a quite ii 247 se^. 
special importance to the wurship of 
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and positive testimonies, is that of the Sun. Ever since 
Vedic times the Sun has not ceased to figure prominently 
in the pantheon, as well as in the poetic and religious 
literature of India. A great part of the Bhavishya 
I’urana is specially consecrated to him.’ Traces of liia 
worship are found on the coins of the satrap kings who 
ruled over GujarAt towards the Christian era," as well as 
on those of the Indo-Scytliian princes.® At a later date, in 
the snihe region, ono at least of the kings of Valabhi is 
designated in the inscriptions Adityahliakta, worshipper 
of the Sun.* A little more towards the north, at Multan, 
in the Punjilb, a temple was erected to this god, the 
most celebrated in India, the splendours of which liavc 
been described by Hiouen-Thsang and the Mussulman 
writers,* and which was finally destroyed only under 
Aurangzeb. There were other sanctuaries at Gwalior in 
Eajastan,* in Kashmir,^ and in Orissa.® I’erhnps Iranian 
influences had something to do with the organisation of 
this worship during the middle age ; ® at any rate, a great 

* Sec the extnvcts from this Pu- ® Hunter, Statiatical Account of 

ritna in Aufrectit’e Oxford Cata- ]ieny:al, vol. xix. ji. 85- Aukui^ 
lojrue, p. 31 $er{. the kings of Canoje we know of 

Lassen, lud. Alterthmaek., ii. three at least [train tbo seventli 
919, 2ded. to the tenth century) that were 

^ Lassen, op. eit,, it 832, under Adityabhaktas : BAna in Hall, Pre- 
the Iranian name of MIIFO and face to the VfUavmiattA, p. 51, and 
the Greek name of 'UAIOZ, the inscription of Udayapura in 

* Inscriptions of Dharasena II, , Hall, Vestiges of Thiee Itoya) Lines 
In Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, of HanyakubjO, Joum. of tbu Ae. 
voL iv. p. 482, and Ind. Aiitiq., vi. Soc. of bengal, vol, xxxi. 

II, vlL 09, 71, viii. 302. > See Keinaud, Mdnioire Gdogra- 

‘ St. Jidien, Voyages desPiflortna phique, Historique et SoiontiAque 
Snuddhlstes, t, Hi. p. 173. Hlouen- eur Vlndo, pp. 102, 122 ; as well oh 
T haaiig declares (hat the temple and the note by H. H. Wilson, ibid., p. 
the cultue are very anolont. Forthe 39i«7. VarAhaMihira,BrIhntSBr)i. 
hluseidcnan testiiiionios see A. Ciiii* hitll, Ix. 19, p, 328, ed, Kern, says 
ningham, Archteological Survey, voL that the priests of the Sun are called 
V. 11. 1 1 5. Miigns ; and the Bhavishya Purapa 

liiscript. of Gwalior, in Jnum. relates the legend of these Maga- 
of thu As. BOO. of Bengal, vol, xxx, p, Brahmans, their arrival from t'Akn- 
275 ; the text adjusted in K, Kem, dvljui (here the country of theC'ukas 
Over ecnige Tijdstijipen der In- or Indo-Scythians, Iran?), with a 
disclic (jeschiedenis. Memoirs of tlie ritual, certain peculiarities of which 
Acad.'iiiy of Amstei'dam. 1873, recall that of the Farsees, This 

' ilujalai'aiigiiil, Iv, 187. qii -stiun has been recently taken up 

1 £ 
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array of Indian proper names would by itself show how 
much this cultus was in vogue throughout India.* In fine, 
the Sun has always been in a way tlie professional arid 
family god of astronomers and astrologers, who rarely fail 
to invoke him at the commonceinont of their writings. In 
our day there are no Aditynbhaktns or Sauraa except in 
the South, and even there they are far from numerous, 
lint the Sun Iins not ceased to fill a largo space in the 
prnyers of the Hindus, Very few Brahmans especially 
coniinonce their daily duties without saluting him wilh 
the old salutation, now scarcely understood, of the SdvitH, 
uikI ill tlie imagination of these people he has remained, 
ns it were, the very symbol of the deity. When Bishop 
lleber interrogated Svamin Ntlvtiyana regarding the char- 
acter of his god, the latter made reply by producing an 
image of the sum* Temples are no longer built to him, 
Imt idols are still consecruted to him. and he takes iiis 
]ilace as an .allied god in many of the sanctuaries of Vish- 
nuism, which has besides never ceased to be itself in many 
respects a solar religion. 

again by Professor Weljer. at tbe Piirftna was the result of this eonfu 
]>niiit at which Wilson Imil left it, in sion, See further Ueber zwei Par. 
ivlation to a little writing bearing teischriften zu Gunsten der Maga 
upon the same subject, the Magii* resp. Gukacivlplya Brahinnna, ibid., 
vyakti, piibMsIied by him in the IbY). January 1880, by the same scholar, 
(u^ccliiigs of the Acailoiiiy of Berlin * A distinctive fe.itnre of this 
fi.r .Tunc and October 1S75. After cnltiis, from the times of the Rig- 
discussing all thetraces still .liscover- Veda (viii. pr, legend of Apidu) 
able of tbe relations that may have to the >[ussiilmnn accoimts (Ketiib- 
■ xistei! anciently between Iran niul iil-lilirist, in Ib-inaud's Mviiioire siir 
India, liuarrivcsat the Very |<iaiisibld riixic, p, Z'.iS). was its ethciicv in 
oonchision that the testiinniiy of nccnm]ihHldng the euro of inaliulics, 
Vai'iiba Mlhirn mfevs to Mithriao particularly hpresy. It was bi ob. 
cohiiiies, wliirh pmlsibly came from tain deliverance fiaui leprosy that 
IVrsiantthelhiiu of the Iinlo'Sevlh- iVmiba, tin! sun uf Krishini, founded 
inn hlngs, ami whose eliicfs, the !Ma- the tuniplu of MulU'ni (Bhnvjsliya 
gaK.hailbeeii admilted iiituthuBiali- l’mAi,ia,iii .\nfreelil‘« Oxford Cato- 
nimdo caste ; that at u Inter pei'iiKl, lugiu,. p, 311, and that the putt 
suniewlietv abuiit tho seventh or iihiyftia is said tu have oumpusud, 
eighth century, the memorials of this in Ijuiimir uf the Siiii, the Shrya^'u- 
first settlement weiv inixeci up with tiika; Iltill, Vasavielattii, Pief., p. 
ivcords in reganl to the advent in S, 49 1 Tnd. .\iith|., i. 1 14. 
tinjunltof bislipBuFfiigitive l“arsoe', “ Nairative uf u Journey, &c., eh. 
anil that the legend oF the HhavWiya xxv. 
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A polytheistic system, even when it lias reached an 
advanced stage of anthropomorphism, may, if it preseives 
the unity of its rites, like that of the.Veda and the Avesla, 
dispense for long with images. But it can do so no longer 
when this unity begins to break up, and wlien to plurality 
of gods is added plurality in the forms of woraliip. Thus 
the Neo-Brahmanio religions became at an early ago idola- 
trous. In the most recent writings of Vudic literature, in 
the Sfltras, and even in a piece, of uo ancient date, it is 
true, from a Brdliniana,^ express mention is mnde of 
temples and images of the gods, which can only refer to 
these religions, for neither the one nor the other is ever 
spoken of in the directions which these writings contain 
with reference to their proper worship, which is just the 
cild Brahmanical worship. There ai'e also allusions to 
Jigured representations in Panini, which is usually assigned 
to the fourth centuiy before Christ ; and Patahjali, which 
belongs to the second, and has preserved to us on this 
subject some curious notices, makes express mention of 
the idols of Qiva, Skancla, Vi(^iikha (a form of Skaiula), 
Ka^yapa (probably a solar god).- These images were in 
general small sized, as is evident, since the, names of them 
were formed by the help of a dinnnntive suffix, and since, 
according to a gloss of rather modern date, it is true, their 
owners took them about at times from house to house, and 
cilfered them for a con.sideration to the homage of the 
faithful.* Those who plied this trade were called. Dccalaa, 


' Tbe AdbhutRbTihmaya, yub- 
lialied bv A. Web«r in Zwei Voduclia 
Texte itbvr Omina and Port«ntn. 

otlier Vedio pMangex wliuro 
tlii-ra ix mention of idols, s«e Ibid,, p. 
^^7, TolhcseiidJGftutama, ix. 12, 
06 ! .A]>neCi)TnbA, i. 30, 20 ; 22. 

• A. WuUer, Ind, Stud., liii. 344. 
Witli tlu' gloss on Pflijini, i. 2, 4 'Jr 
:iii(l till- lawngo frc'm the MoliibhA- 
jjoiiited ixit ibid., p. 34 ^, ooin- 
|i!in- thi.' L'leetiol) of the “five In- 
(li-ax,’’ I'l M-hicU there is iiioiition in 
the insen|itU'ii uli the pillar of Ku- 


inmn, Journid of the Ax. Snc. of 
Hengfd, vfll vil.i and A. Ciinnliii;- 
liani, Arohisoloipcal Survey, vul. i. p. 
<Mt pl. XXX. 

’ UoliixtUuker, Filijini, hie Place 
in Sanskrit Literature, y. 229. We 
think iuvoluiitaril; of Ilijf-Veda, iv. 
24, 10. For the age of l\aiya(a,thu 
author of the gloss, see Kielhorn, 
KAtyityaim and PHtafijnli, p. 12 ; ntid 
Biihler in Jciuni.of the Koy. As. .Sue., 
Bonibay, voL xii., extra number, p. 
7 «- 
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Devalakas, and, like nil those who subsisted by these 
popular systems of worship, they were exposed to the 
official disdain of the 3rahmaiis.^ The first temples, more- 
over, were simply places consecrated by the presence at the 
fixed spot of an idol, at most erections of the most primi- 
tive construction, such as we find still everywhere in the 
country. In the first rank of these the Siitraa of Gautama 
mention the cross-roads;* and smallness of dimension 
has always continued one of the distinctive features of the 
Hindu temple. It has increased by additions from witliout, 
but in the interior suffered little cliaiige. Even at a later 
date, when the religious edifices came to cover an enor- 
mous extent of ground, and somotinies to fonn whole 
towns, tire sanctuary, properly speaking, remained wliat it 
was at first, a narrow and dingy cell, a devatdyatana, tho 
home of a god. This is not' the place to classify or de- 
scribe the countless images which by degrees composed 
the figured pantheon of India, from the sbapeles-s stone, 
smeared with vermilion, erected at the entrance of villages, 
to the idol fashioned of massive gold and covered all over 
with precious stones, which is sheltered, or rather was 
sheltered,* iu the centre of the pagodas. There is no one who 
does not remember some of these figures, often colossal, some- 
times indecent, always monstrous, of divinities with many 
heads, arms, logs, and manifold symbolic shapes, such as 
dwell in the shade of the great sanctuaries, and inhabit their 
porches .and precincts, raised at times to the summit of 
their high pyramids, productions of a fantastic art, whicli 


1 nmitaniA, xv, i6 ; xx, i ; Manu, 
lit 151, 152, 180; iv. 205. 
a ix, 66 . 

■ Troni the days of M.-vlimoini tlio 
Ghaztidvide, who (jIiiiiilerBcl Xugar* 
knt. TbaneHxar. Mntliuiil, and Soui. 
n&th (100&-24], tho Mtiuulninns hare 
been terrible dentrnyere of idols 
in India. Kutb-Uddin, tho con- 
queror of Delhi (1191). buiit liiK great 
mosque <m the site and witiitiie mate- 
rials of twenty -seven ]iagan temides, 


A. Cunningham, Aichcentngieal Sur. 
vey,vol.l,p, 175. LuiigbcforuthccDii- 
i|iiiist, tho avarice ol the Mussulmans 
liioi iic’uii excited by the wildest de- 
scri|jtli>iis of tbu riches collected in 
lliu sanctnavius of India. Mvo, forex* 
ani|ilc, tliosu of thu Kvtab-al-lihrist 
(teiitli centur)’, according to diKU- 
iianta of tho ninth), in Keinsud’s 
Mdnioive sur I'lnde, p. 289, and tlie 
Joum. of thu Roy. As. Soc., Bombay, 
vot xiv. ]>. 44. 
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seems to have aimed at realising all imaginable forms 
outside the limits of the possible ond the beautiful.* 

Besides images there are also symjjols ; in the first rank 
tlie phallus, that of ^iva. Tliis god is, in fact, imaged in 
many ways, but his true idols are the liiigat. The origin 
of the worship of the liiifia is hid in obscurity, Creuzer 
represented it ns, next to that of the trinity, the most 
ancient religious form of India,® and it may be in point of 
fact that, like the popular practices of fetishism, it goes 
hack to the most remote period. But it certainly did not 
penetrate into tlie great religions of the Veda, where there 
are many phallic ideas anil rites,® but no worship of the 
phallus. The origin not being referable to the Veda, it 
lias been sought for, without sufficient reason, at one time 
among the Dra vidian races,* at another among the ‘Western 
nations, and even among the Greeks.® The most probable 
supposition is, that the Hindus, once in search of symbols 
with figures, must have found it out of themselves, which 
could not have been difficult to a people with whom the 
names for *' male ” and " bull” had for long been synonyms 

> Vartha Mihira {sixth century) vatl, BudJha, .Tina, the Sun, the 
has left ua curious descriptive iista of Linga, the Mothers, Kevanta (a son 
images of the gods. One is found in of the Sun), Yaiiia, Vanira, Kubera, 
his Yogaydtrft, vi. 1-18 (ed. Kcm, and Gaiie^a, Similar lists are met 
in the Ind, Stud., xiv, ^26 t&j .) ; it with in the Mataya and the VarAha 
coinprcbcndsonlytbo Jivinitieswhich Furftna, in Aufrecht's Oxford Cata- 
[ireside over the eight points of space logue, ;'p. 42, 60. 
andtheplanets, Indm, the Snn, Agnl, ■■ SymboUk, tip. $75, zd ed. 
Venus, Yama, Mars, Nirrlti, Rihu * See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, voL 
(the dark planet which is thought iv. p, 406, 2d ed., vol. v, 384 ; A. 
to cauae colipses), Varoqia, Saturn, Weber, Indisclie Llteraturgcsohichte, 
VAyu,the Moon, Kubera, Moroury, p. 322, 2ded.) and Iml. Stud., i, 183. 
Civa, and Jupiter. The other, of 'Stevenson, On the Aute-Brah. 
gbeator extent, and wbieh Kelnaud manical Koligion of the Hindus, in 
first introduced to us in hlsMiimuiru Juum. of the Roy. Ax. Soc„ vul, viii.; 
Htir ITnde, p. 1 19 (according to the Lassen, Ind, Alterthnmsk., t. i. p. 
Arabicver8iono(Alhirouni),Tsfound 924; t. iv, p, 265, 
in the Bfihat SarphlM, ch. Iviii, 29- • F. Kittol, Ueber den Urxpmng 

38. pp, 317-322, ed. Kent. It com- dcs Lingakultun in Iiidlen, p. 46. 
pri'hcndx Bdma, the Asura Bali, The author of this little piece, full of 
Vishiiu-Krishna, his In-uther Bala- valuable information on the religions 
devn, his wife Lakshmt, his two sons of ffbuthem India, baa completely 
I'lUiiba niid I’radyuinna. with their refuted the hypothesis of the Dravi- 
wives, lirahniA, Skanda, Indra, dian origin of the worship of the 
([■niiilJiu (f'iva) and his wife PAr- (iiiya. 
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of “god.” Anyhow, we see this worship appear contempora 
aeously with Qivaisra. Already, in the Mahibh&rata, it is 
the symbol of Mahfideva, aud the Pur&iiaa make it the sub- 
ject of the strangest speculations,^ lu the monnmeuts of 
the worship it has often the feinnlo part for support, the 
yoni, which symbolises Devi. There is nothing indecent, 
however, in the form of these figures. In appearance they 
are pure symbols, in no respect images, as we meet with 
elsewhere; in Italo-Grecinn antiquity, for instanck The 
H'fuja is a cone, the yoni a triangular prism,® with a depres- 
sion on the upper surface, into which the liiiga is inserted ; 
and of all the representations of the deity which India has 
imagined, these are perhaps the least oflensive to look at. 
Anyhow, they are the least materialistic ; and it the com- 
mon people make fetishes of them, it is nevertheless true 
that the choice of these symbols bj’ themselves to the 
exclusion of every other image was, on the part of certain 
founders of sects, such as Basava, a sort of protest against 
idolatry. 

What the liiiya and the yoni ore for ^iva and Devi, a 
petrified ammonite, the (ulayi-dma (so c^Ied from a spot 
on the banks of the Gandakl where it is found), and the 
tnlasi, a plant of the basil species, are for Vishnu and 
Lakshmi. Here, too, we have symbols as regards the form, 
hut in point of fact these objects have become real fetishes. 
The ftllayrd^iia, for in.stance, is not merely the symbol of 
Vishiiu; the god resides aud is present in it,® as Rivals 
iu the liiiya. They differ, however, from this last, that 
they do not play such a part in the worship cf tlio temples, 
and that they continue to belong rather to tlie circle of 

‘ See Satiekrit Texte, vol. and dcecribes aereral hundreds bi" 

iv, (). 386, JoRj^g to ell theconnti'lee of Indie. 

' Snmetiraoe the filths are covered ftiee elao Weber'e Catalogue uf the 
with daintily carved eculpturce and Berlin MSS., p. 347. 
omamenta of precious metals. The t See Caukaro, Commentary on 
number of the principal is usually the Chilndopya Up., p. 530, ed. of 
reckoned at twelve, which are eim- the Bibl. IinL Tlie Brohmavaivatta 
merated in the (^'iva Funiiia in Anf- Pui'Aiia treats at length of the tulosi 
reoht'a Catalogue, p. 64, lieeidee and the viilagrniiia : Aufrecht’e Cat- 
these twelve, the Turina eiiuiaevates alogue, p. 24. 
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private devotion. Agni, the Sun, the Moon, 

and other deities besides, have likewise their sacred stones, 
herbs, and trees. The products of the vegetable kingdbm, in 
particular, have always been the object of aworsliip.lho pre- 
sence of which, as regards some at least, may be traced all 
through Indian antiquity as far as the most ancient myths 
and most ancient usagesd ITio inujority of those kinds e.spe- 
cially which were used in the Vedic sacrifico still retain 
sometliing of their sacred character : by a strange chance 
one alone, the soma, the most sacred of all, has so faded 
from the memory that it is no longer possible to identify 
it avith accuracy.* Alongside of her images representing 
tlie gods, India has thus an infinite number of deified 
objects. It is no uncommon thing to sec the soldier pay 
Itomage to his arms, the artisan address a prayer to his 
tools ; and so uncertain and confused is the cliaracter of all 
these religions, that, notwithstanding tlie distinction tliei-o 
is between the highest and the lowest, it is next to impos- 

• Forthe myths of the treeaec A. lage has in its vicinity some tr<e 
Kuhn, Dio Herabkunft lies Feuers. vcncr.-vtcii asc(/iV';>i,asaaacredobjc'cl, 
paaim; Sunart, La laigcinle du and the pipala Sg-tcee is butauically 
Buddha, Asiatic Journal, 7th aeries, called the Fii-as ri:llgio$a. Tlie Bud- 
t. iii. pp. 280, ^2, 325, 352, t, vi. dhiste, for their part, have quite a 
p. 100, &c, ; J. Darmeatetcr, llaur- collcclioii of sacred trees ; amang 
vatAt et Amerecat, pp. 52, 64, 76, others, the different Bodhi trees, of 
In the |tig.Veda (x. 135, 1), it is which each Buddha has had his own, 
undera“tree with beautiful foliage” and four of which, already apecitleii 
that Yama drinks with the gods and in the Dipavaiiiaa, xvii. 16-24, 73, aru 
the anceators (see “ the fig-tree the objects of a special adoration, 
underwhloh the gods ait in the third The worship of trees existed aiiioiig 
heaven," Atbarva-Veda, v. 4. 3 ; see the Jainaa also, A. Weber, (^atruh- 
also aunro, p.. 7). The Chindogya jaya MUiiltnya, pp. iS, 19. Tbo 
Up. (viii. 3, 3) and the Kausiiltakl reader will find many ourioua facts, 
Ib>. (I. 3) have a knowledge of “the but, at the aame time, very daring 
tig-troe which distils the soma,” and a]ieculation, in J. Fergiiasmi's sylen- 
‘'tUetreeofIife,i^ov^ksbal>,”ofthe did work. Tree and Serpent Wor- 
celestial world. In classic literature ship, 2d cd., 1873. 
these niytliH are represented b; I’ilri. - In Southern India alone there 
jMtii, Kalpodrumaithetreeof wishes), are three different plants from whicli 
and other celestial trees, as well as the soma is prepared: Burnell, South 
by the singular trees which are the Indian Palmograpiiy, p, viii., 2d ed.. 
<listinctive syinboUof,and give their and Classified Index of the Tanjoi'o 
names to, the different dvlpas or con- MsS., i. 72 ; sec Hang in Cuttiii’.'. 
tiiients of the fantastic cosniograpliy UeL Anx., 1875, p, 5S4, and supra, 
of the Furdyos. Every Uiudu ril- p. 56, 
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sible to draw the line where tlie one set ends and tlie other 
begins. 

Finally, like Egypt long ago, India has its sacred ani- 
mals. Already in the ancient religion cows are the object 
of a special worship.^ It is expressly enjoined to treat 
tliem with gentleness, and the Smfitis require the same 
respect for them os for the images of the gods.’ It soon 
became matter of religious scruple to oA'er them in sacri- 
fice ; ’ to slaughter them for a profane purpose is one of the 
greatest crimes;* to tend them, provide for them, serve 
them, is reckoned in the first rank of good works and of 
acts of expiation;® to risk one’s own life to save theirs 
atones for a Krahmanicide;* contact with 'them purifies, 
and, as in the Parsi ritual, their very dung and urine have 
the power of preventing or cleansing away material and 
moral defilements.’ These customs subsist still in some 
degree in our own day. The Hindus do not scruple indeed 
to subject their miserable cattle to a labour that is ofte.n 
excessive, but it is rare that they ill-use them. Very few, 
especially, will consent to feed on their flesh, and the 
slaughter of a cow excites more horror among many of 
them than the slaying of a man. The manifold relations 
which connected these animals with the ancient worship 
are not better, for most part, it is tnie, than matter of 
memory, but others were instituted in the new worship. 
It is one of the most meritorious acts to dedicate bulls to 
Qivn, and to multiply around the god the living images of 
Nandi, liis divine steed,® Accordingly these animals are 


’ At}iarvn-Vc( 1 &, xll, 4, J. 

> Taitt. Hr„ iil, 2, 3, 7 j Apas- 
tamba Dh. A., !, 30, 20 1 22 ; i. 31 ; 
6-12; Caiitama, ix. 12. 2J, 24; 
Mann, iv, 39 i Y:\jliavalkvA, 1, t33. 

• Riit-Vuda, vill. loi, 15: Pfira- 
fikara (it. S., i. 3, 27, 28 j Vfljns. B., 

XXX. 18. Kor more singular Bcnipk'B 
fiee BAynpa a<l Taitt. S., i. 7, 2, t, 2. 

* Apaatambo, i. 26, 1 ; linntaina, 
xxii. 18 5 JIanu, xi. 108 ; YAjBav., 
iu. 263. 


“ Mami, xl, 110-114. 

‘ Mann, xi. 79 ; Yi\jtlav,, iil. 244. 
' AvvalAy. Gr, S., i. 3, l ; Gobhila 
Or. B., i, I, 9 ! ii, 9, 2 i Ui. 7, 3 ; 
Mann, iii. 2001 v. 105. 121, 124; 
xi. 78, 109, 202, 212; YftjBnv., i. 
1S6 ; iii. .%!$ ; II igvidhilna, i. 7, 4- 
‘ The consecrating and setting At 
liberty of a bull, lyaAotoirt'a, is boN 
rowed from the ancient ritual : Pi\- 
makHra Gr. R.. iit 9: (|'Siikli<lyan* 
Ur. S.,iil II ! Vishiiu-Smpti.lxxxvL; 
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immerous in the neighbouiiiood of his sanctuaries, where 
iliey live in perfect freedom. At Benares especially they 
obstntct the narrow streets of the Holy City, and noboily 
thinks of complaining or of interfering with them in 
any of their whims. Tliese are walking idols, abso- 
lutely inviolable; and one would be liable to bo put to 
death on the spot if ho offered the least insult to them. 
What the bulls are to Qiva the monkeys are to Vishiju. 
Legions of these animals infest the neighbourhood of 
his temples, where tlmy are kept up and revered as the 
representatives of Hanuman, the nmnkey-god associated 
with Bflma, There are in these, to all appearance, the 
remains of an’ancient popular religion, of much greater 
antiquity than the epic legend under cover of which 
they survive. The VrisMkapi, for instance, the “ male 
monkey of the Rig-Veda,* might very well be an ancestor 
of Hanuman. At all events, we must admit a simikr 
explanation of the sacred character which has from remote 
antiquity been ascribed to another animal, viz., the ser- 
pent.* One of the most celebrated transactions of the epic 
legend is the great sacrifice offered by King .Janamejaya 
for the destruction of the serpents,*' on which occasion 
there are said to have been recited the Mah&bhSrata and 
several Puranas. In the mythology the serpents are the 
sons of Kadru, the tawny, a personification of darkness, and 
their enemy is Garuda, the solar bird.* They are usually 
described, particularly under the name of Nftgas, as more 
or less invested with the human form, and endowed with 

KAUfikft S., tn the Acutemy for 5th Stenzier, li. 3, i. According to 
.lime 1S80, p. 434. But the Mt Taitt. SAiph., ilL t, 1, i, serpcDCeare 
in tliin cue le not yet tpeolelly * the firet-bom u{ al) creaturog. Com* 
('ivnlte Cine, pare MahAbh., i. 793-8oo; Strabo, 

' Hig-Veda, x. 8$. xv, 1, ch. 28, 

^ Athorva-Vedo, viil. 8, 15 j to, • Mahibh., I. 1547-2197. 

2Q ; ix. 2, 22 ; X. 4 ; Klilla ad ^ig- ^ Taitt. SnTi>h., vi. 1, 6, 2 ; (['atap, 
Vt'ila, vii, 55 ; Taitt Saipb., 1 . $, 4, Br., lii. 6 , 3 , 2 ; SiiparniidhyayB (a 
I : Clionclog. Up., ii. 21, I ; vil. i, 3; little treatise connected with the 
ApARtainba SCtra in Taitt. Satph. ^ig-Veda, and edited hy E, Urabe, 
t'ciiiiiiientary, t. i. p. 957, ed. of the 1875), pcwtiia; MahAbh., L I073- 
Bibl. Ind. ; AtvnlAy. Gr. H,, ii. i, 1545. 

914; iv, 8, 27, 28, and the note of 
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knowledge and strength and beauty. They reside for 
most part in the depths o£ the ocean and at the bottom of 
lakes or large rivers, more frequently still in the subter- 
ranean world of PiUfila, where their capital, Bhogavatl, ex- 
poses to the vision u display of the most dazzling riches.^ 
They are not always represented ns harmful and wicked ; 
they are armed indeed witli the most formidable poison; 
still they possess also tlie elixir of strength and immor- 
tality.® Their sovereign chief is at one lime ViLsuki,® at 
another ^esha, he who, according to other legends, is the 
support of the universe and forms the conch of Vishiju, 
who appeared among men in the person of Balarama, ami 
of whom I’ataiijali, the grammarian, is also reputed to 
have been an incarnation. In tbe chronicle of Kashmir 
they appear as the first inhabitants of the country, at a 
time when it was all a marsh, and even still they inhabit 
the waters of the valley, of which they are the protectors.* 
In a great many local legends a Nflga is the genius loci. 
They are honoured amongst the Buddiiists, and they hold 
an equally preminent place in the literature and icono- 
graphy of the Buddhism of the North as well as the South.® 
The great number of proper names, both of persons and 
places, into which the word Naga enter.?, is a fact that by 
itself alone proves the extent of their worship. Hiouen 
Tlisang found it veryextensivelyspreail in the north-west of 
India. And even still it is in great favour among the abori- 
gines of tlie east and centre (the most of the Goiid chiefs 
claiming to be descended from the Nigavnraqa, the race 
of the Nagas), ns well ns in all the countries of the west 
anil soutli.*^ Tliese brief indications are enough to show 
that the serpent religions of India form a complex whole, 

' Mii)i(SWi., [. 12S2 ! Supftrnftdhy. temple and o. celebrated feativftl In 
vii. 3; KAjntaraAii, Iv, 597 ; Mababh., IiIh linnuur, ut PruyAjjiat Iiid. Antiq., 
i. 5018 1 BliAgav. I’lir., v. 24, 31 ; ii. 124. 

Mahabh,, v. 3617 »e¥. * Rajatarnfif., i. 2$ 

“ Mahabh., i. 1500-1305; 5018- “ Seiiart. .fouvn. Aaiat., 7th serieK, 

5033. vi I36»e'/. 

* Sftniavidhana, Br., iii. 3. 5 ; Blm- “ Ind. Aiitir},, iv. 5 ; 'ii. 41. 
gavad Gita, x. 28, 2g. He hue u 
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and such as is not accounted for by viewing it as a siniplo 
worship of deprecation. We can distinguish in it — (i.) the 
direct adoration of the animal, the most formidable and 
mysterious of all the eiieinies of man ; (2.) a worship of the 
deities of the waters, springs, and rivers, symbolised by 
the waving form of tiie serpent ; ‘ {3.) conceptions of tho 
same kind ns that of the Vedic Ahi, and connected closely 
witli the great myth of the storm and the struggle of light 
w’ith d*arlcness,* Even in places where serpent-worship, 
properly speaking, is out of the question, offerings arc 
made to these reptiles, and almost everywhere the people 
manifest a repugnance to the killing of them, notwith- 
standing the ravages wrought by their stings.* 

The observances of a religion like this are naturally as 
heterogeneous as the objects to which they are addressed. 
Though little known in the past, in their present state 
they defy description by their extreme diversity. Tlieyvary 
with the god, with race, with country, with sect, with caste, 
witli profes.sion. They are different for the countryman 
and the townsman, for the stated resident and the nomad, 
for the rich and the poor. They change sometimes from 
village to village, and from family to f.amily. Any 
attempt at a general description, loo, would necessarily 
end in failure, and we must restrict ourselves to the task 
of classifying them. We shall therefore, in the first place, 
single out those which refer to domestic life. Still, as of 
old. all the acts of this Ufe are accompanied with religious 
jiractices, and regulated by dedm,*' that is, by custom, 
derived at one time from scripture, at nnotlier from simple 

' BUhler, Ind. vl. 270. tho statiatiei ftr« very imperfect In 

0 Senart, Joum. Aeiat, ibid., 153 rcgnixl to auch accUlents, and tlm 
ur/. ; comparo Rov. Critique, 1876, prupiirtlon In reality iti much greater, 
t. ii. p. 3t ! Ind. Stud., xir. 149. J. Wyrer, Thanatophlilla of Indi.i, 
In Bengal, according to offt. eatiinatce the number of people who 
ciiil numbem given by Hunter, {wriMh annually in India from tho 
StntiKtival Account of Bengal, sting of serpentH at 25,00a 
faiuim, uii the average four times '* AoSra is the supreme dhariiia. 
iiioru people fall victims to scrjieuts Va^ialithaRarphitS, ch. vi.. in Dliar- 
timn to all the other wild animals ma^'Astrasai'igralia, t. ii. p. 467. 
tugetliur, the tiger included. But 
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tradition, and the local diversities of which have almost 
everywhere outlived the influences of sect as well as those 
of orthodoxy. To outrage dcdra openly is for the Hindu 
to lose his caste, a thing which he dreads more than 
any other, for however humble it may be, his caste is 
everything to him, in a eountry where, outside these bar- 
riers, there exists no social life, and where the purely civil 
law is represented only by the rogulationsof general admini- 
stration issued by a foreign authority. To what extent this 
custom sometimes contradicts orthodox prescription may 
be gathered from the fact that among tlio Nairs of Mala- 
bar, who are considered, liowever, as Hindus and of high 
caste, it sanctions plurality of husbands. This custom 
exists elsewhere, too, in the Dekhan, and recently traces 
of it have been observed in the Punjab,' where it had been 
already remarked by the Greeks,* and where its exist- 
ence in ancient times is also attested by the Mah^bhU- 
rata,* Higher up, in the hill districts, we find instances 
among the Eajputs, and even the Brahmans.* However, 
notwithstanding all local differences, these customs, as 
regards the Brahmans and upper classes at least, are never- 
theless obviously grounded on a common basis. The 
majority of the domestic rites which they prescribe are 
directly connected with the old Smriti, and it is only 
ill it that the use of the old liturgy and the worship 
i)f the gods of the Veda® have been in part preserved. 
With the rest of the population tradition has changed 
more, but we must go down low indeed, we must go 

' Ini], Antic., vii. 86. mint remark, hoirever, thst Cole- 

* I.aHDcn'ii Ind. Alterthumak., t. bronke's detcrlption reata, not on 

ii. p. 434, 3 d cd. the j^roimd nf direct obucrvatiun, hut 

^ .T, Muir in Ind. Anttr;., vol, vl on the exninlnEitl<mo{d<)cuiiiunti,tha 
|ip. sOo, 315. urctcriptiuns in which aiv more or 

* Ind, Antiq,, vol. vil. p, 135, In lens bucome olimilote. Compare Ue- 
Tibet it ix tho prevAitinj cuBtoiii, nideg the AcArax, necribed to 

‘ Conipiiro, for example, the nop- itArn, and which arc authoritAtive in 
tial cerenioniiix in Colebrooke, Mil- Mnlabnr, iu Ind. Antiq., vul. iv. p. 
CfllaneuiiB Eseiiy, vol. i. p. 217, e<l. 233, And what BUhler eaye of the 
Cowell ‘iththc cerHiiioniesdexcribed Kaxhinir BrahtiiAnK in .Toum. of the 
Hocoriimy to the Sfitraa by E. Haas Koyal As. Soo., lioiiibay, vol. xii. 
ill Ind. Stud., Vul. V. p. 2fi7. We (extra number), p. 21. 
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outside Hinduism, not to find any vestiges of it. No 
Hindu, for instance, even among the very poorest, oven 
among those who belong to a sect, withdrawn as regards 
everything else from the religious authority of the Brah- 
mans, will maii'y, will educate his children, will perform 
certain funeral rites without calling iu the assistance of 
some member of the priestly caste ; and wo have seen that 
even the Sikh maintained some of them about their 
persons in the capacity of domestic chaplains. 

To these usages, which go as far back as ancient Brah- 
manism, we must add the peculiar practices of the sects. 
There is a private worship of the li'ftga, of the plant tulasi, 
and the gdlagrdma ; and some of the sects of Vishnuism, 
such as the Vallabbac^ryas, have domestic idols, which 
they surround with a homely worship copied from that of 
the temples. As in the ancient religion, there are prayers 
in conuection with the principal acts of the day and the 
varied occurrences of life ; prayers, usually short and simple, 
at times formula} of hardly a few syllables, but which 
those who are fond of refining in their devotions know 
how to render very complicated. A good jiart of the ritual 
of the Tantras has for its object to prescribe the different 
ways of repeating them, combining them, modifying tire 
effect of them by accompanying them witli varied gesticu- 
lations; determining the mystical meaning of the letters 
which compose them, arranging tliem according to certain 
diagrams, and thrusting into them, so to speak, by ai\ 
effort of imagination, new significations and uew appli- 
cations.^ To these formulas litanies are added, which are of 
very great length, and consist iu repeating the “ thousand 
names " of Qiva and Vishi>u.* To mark one’s way through 

‘ Sea KAmat&panlyn Up., ed. A. in Mafafthhftmta, xiii. 693(^7073. A 
tVc-licr, p. 300 M^., and tho extrsotn loni; ljtaii7 of the aaroA kind in hnn. 
from the Tantras g^ven b; Alifrecbt, oiir of (^va and Devi, the QivalilAm. 
Oirfonl Catalopie, p. 88 mg. pta (forming part of the Brahniutta- 

° Tliercnre similar litanies in hnn- rakhanda of the Skanda Piirann), in 
our of Devi, Siirya, (iaiigS, Ganefii, fuiirteeii chapters, is in extensts v use, 
Ac. Al'iW>»i<sti/ia»'aii(i»iaii(thethiiu- and has been traimlated into eevuiul 
sand names of Vishnu) occursalreody dialects. 
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tliesG exercises use is made of beads. Of course, each 
sect has its fasts, its vows,^ its penances, its e.\piations, its 
rules in regard to purity and impurity. There are dies 
/nsti and rites w/asti, and the astrologer plies his trade 
even in the smallest villages. In short, a great importance 
is attached to certain details of costunio, and to tlie e.Nter- 
nal badges by which these countless communities arc dis- 
tinguished. Tile most general budge of Hinduism is an 
heirloom from the ancient religion, the ctlrfri, a tuft of 
hair left growing on the crown of the head of a cliild, when 
it is tonsured. “ Except the ascetics, who shave tlie head 
entirely, or who let all the hair grow, whoever does not 
wear tlie c&dd is not considered as a Hindu. TIuis the 
anomalous jumble of beliefs which constitute the national 
religion is sometimes, by contrast with the faith of the 
Moslem, the outcastes, and the aborigines, designated as the 
xhetj^id^io.Tma, tlie religion of the Shendi {shendi being 
tlie Marbatta name for cudd), aud move than once the 
missionaries have agitated the question whether they 
ought to permit this practice among their flocks.® But at 
the same time each sect and each fraction of a sect has its 
own peculiar badge; among otliere, lines and points of 
ilifl'ereiit colours traced in divers ways above the root of 
the nose, “ the mark of the beast,” as the llev. J. Wilson 
somewhere calls theni.^ 

The distinction between a worship that is private and 
one tliab is public, which is hardly admissible in regard to 
the ancient ritual, such as it has been transmitted to us, 
is very appropriate, on the other hand, when iqplied to 
the iieo-Braluiianic religions. We have already seen that 
many sects use to assemble together to jiruy and edify 

1 One of the limst wiitjxppcail fif tic.na wliicih thn ivneient ritual jiri- 
tho votive (!cr«uiriik'S, fliul which liaH Hcrilx'S for every mciiihcr of the 
Wn adopted oven liy Mio‘iiuImnn!i, Aryan ciuinniniiiy, 
cc.msistH in xtoppinK liarcfoot over a ^ Sec U. Caldwell in l!nd. Antii)., 
.aycr of liurning coalH: Ind. AiiUi|., Vol iv, p, Ififi, 

II. uxMiii, 6; vii. 126, * liidiin Cnute, Bombay, 1S77, 

- Tnc the lonKLirv, i.i vol. i. p. 1 7. 

OIK' of the auijntA'inw or coiisecra 
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one another in common.i Moreover, in the idolatrous 
ciiltiis, many of the rites are performed collectively, and 
the sanctuary is for the use of the community. This 
feature appears even to Imve attracted attention veiy 
early. In the ancient Sinriti the tjrdmaydjuka, ho who 
lierforms the service for n village or a community, is 
]ii'onounced unclean.^ In order to introduce some little 
arrangomeiit into tliese manifold rites, we .slmll specify 
just tlftjse which, iu country districts, have iesj>ect to 
sacred objects of different kinds, principally isolated idols, 
sometimes the relics of another ago and another roligion, 
which continue, under new names, to be worshipped by 
tlie common people. It is thus that many figured monu- 
ments of Jfuddhism have now become Hindu fetishes, 
imd that the pillars erected long ago by A(,’ok,a, to keei> 
alive the memoiy of liis edicts, are now transformed into 
Hiigas? Naturally these forms of worship, to which we 
must add those that respect the majority of the //rd/nade- 
‘catds, the guardian divinities or idols of the village, are 
derived from purely local timlitions, and are not subjected 
to any fixed rule, They have, jjowever, iliis common 
double character: first, that they are often attended with 
the shedding of blood, even when the divinity which the 
idol is thought to represent admits as a rule of no animal 
victims,* and then that tliey almost always dispense with 
tlie services of the Brahmans, It is only when the place 
has for one reason or another become a centre of resort to 
]iilgrim8 that members of the holy caste, sometimes even 
f'implo Saunyfiains, come and settle hero that they may 
earn a living by the alms of the faithful.® 

’ Seo alao the intcrenting; deicrip- hns been nictamrirplinsed by tiicm 
tiiiu of the Visbuuite eultue nf Satyn Intu tv tigiire of Huklnipt, the wife 
Nivr.'lynije in Bengal In Ind. Antii),, i>f KriHhi.iii, tlio nfbcinlly prescrilved 
lii. 8,';. woTHhip of wliii-h has never been 

• Mftnti, iv. 205 [Gautama, TV. if), bliKirly. A. Cimmnjfliaai, Arcliiro- 

* A, CHnningliani, ArchuJOlogical logicnJ Siirviy, i. 20. A (ioaoriplioii 

Purvey, i. 67. 74 ; anU Corpus In- of one of tlieso village aoleniiiitiea 
siript. ludiciiriini, pp. 40, 41. will be foimil in Iml. Antin,, iii. 6, 

■■ I'or example, lit Barngoii, in ® See, for example, A, C niii''- 
I’.chlir, the villagers sacrifice goats iiam, Coi-]ais Inscnpt. Iinlicaruiii, p, 
to an old statue of ikuldha, which 24. 
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Of a character more complex and more pompous tlian 
these rites are those which are performed in the temples 
properly so called. As a general rule, the sacred offices 
in a Hindu temple are discharged by Brahmans, who are 
maintained partly from the ofTerings of the faithful and 
partly from the revenues of tlie lands which belong to the 
temple. To tliis, however, there are some exceptions. In 
many of tlio Qivaite sanctuaries of tlie Dekhan, specially 
in all those belonging to the Lifig&yits (and not, as is 
supposed, in all tlio temples of the li-hga), the pUjdns 
belong very fretiuently to other castes.* Formerly, it 
seems, these offices were performed also by women, at 
least in the ciiltus of certain forms of Durgfl.* These 
priests, however, are simple attendants; they are, in 
general, very ignorant. Outside the science of their own 
ritual, wliich is at times highly complicated, it is true, 
and which they transmit from father to son, their know- 
ledge is generally limited to the legends which compose 
the Mdhdtmya, the chronicle of the temple. Neither the 
spiritual authority in the sect nor what may be called the 
pastoral functions belong to them, but to the members of 
the religious order, who sometimes live beside the sanc- 
tuary in a matha or college, and who are themselves not 
always very learned. Fifty years ago, when H. H. Wilson 
wrote his Memoir on the sects, one of the principal chief.? 
of the Vallabh9.civyas luul just ns much knowledge of letters 
as to he able to sign his name.^ In general, the temples 
are no longer wliat they once u'ore, centres of intellectual 
life. They are not frequented, as they were in the middle 
ago, by a brilliant as.semblage to li.9ten to the rehearsal of 
the Jlaliabliaruta;* and even at Benares, the number of 
these ixa,\4Us is seen daily to diminish, who, squatting 
uuder the shade of some porch, pass their lives in 

' F. Kittol, Uebur <K-ii Ursiiraiig * Select AVotks, i. 13C. 
dee LingakultiiK, p. 10 *?•/. * See the te.stiiiiony of B/lija, in 

“ Sac, fcir exiimiile, tlm prienteaa Inil. Antiq.. i. 350, and that of 
of C^aiuiK^ in Mrilatl-MSJiiava. Memacandi'a, ihiu., iv. no. 
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expounding gratuitously the mysteries of the Vedtota aud 
tlie ancient theology. The worahip which is celebrated 
in these temples is but slightly addressed to the under- 
standing ; but according to the evklenco of all those who 
have had occasion to witness it, it has, especially in tlie 
great sanctuaries, an impressive ellcct on the senses and 
on the iinngiimtiou. The essoiitiiil part of it is the service 
of the idol and of the temple, which is liis dwelling, ' Tlie 
main daily business is the sweeping of the sanctuary, the 
keeping up of the lumps, whicli shed in it a mysterious 
twilight, tlie ringing of the bell at every new act of 
homage, placing of llowers before the god. wakening him 
up, dressing him, washing hhn, giving him liis food, puttiug 
him to bed, watching over him during slumber. These 
duties devolve upon the I’djtlris, and in the large sanc- 
tuaries on a numerous array of menial attendants. Some- 
times rich laymeu regard it as an honour to discharge 
these offices; at Puri, for instance, the descendant of the 
ancient kings of Orissa, the Eaja of Khurdha, reckons 
among his special prerogatives the right he enjoys of 
sweeping the sanctuary of Jagaun^tha (the master of the 
world, Vishiiu). Ou certain days, the god, mounted on 
his chariot, changes his residence, and hundreds aud 
thousands of the faithful then contend for the honour of 
dragging the pouderous vehicle. Female siugers and 
female dancers, the devaddsts, the servants of the god, who 
have been dedicated to him from infancy, are charged 
with the duty of amusing him by their representations. 
Like their sisters, the hierodules of tlio ancient West, they 
often join prostitution to their sacred calling.* 

These ceremonies naturally vary nccortling to the god, 
the locality, and the importance of tlie temple, They are 
not nil observed in all the sanctuaries. In those whicli 
are dedicated to the liitya, for instance, tlie worship is com- 
parutively simple, sometimes even severe ; while it attains 

* The iuftAllatioii and tlie service Varftlift FiirSna : Aufrecht, Oxfoid 
of the tc iii[)lc» arc circumstautially Catalogue, pp. 43, 59. 
dfScribeU in the MatMu .hkI the • .Meghndiltn, >‘fr. 36. 
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the niaximuni of bewildering intricacy and barefaced inde- 
cency in those of Vishnu and DurgA. In this worship 
the faithful, men and women, take part, eitlier individually 
or collectively, in prayers, in acts of homage and adora- 
tion, in ablutions in the sacred pond, which is found 
beside moat of the temples,^ and, in fine, in gifts and offer- 
ings. If these ceremonies are numerous and involved, so 
that tlicir celebration lasts sometimes over several days, 
they are performed under the special direction of a priest 

Gifts are made to the god or to the priests; these con- 
sist of money, articles of value, lands, and jewels (Ranjit 
Singh, the MabfLrAJa of the Sikhs, gave his celebrated 
diamond, the Koh-i-Nor, to JaganiiAtha). Tlie offerings 
are flowers, oil, and perfumes, food of different kinds, and 
animals, whicli are set at liberty by consecrating them to 
the god, or arc sacrificed to him as victims. As a general 
rule, the offerings in the Vishnuite systems of worship 
are, except in remote country parts, never bloody ; to ^iva 
victims are pretty frequently sacrificed, but not in the 
temple itself; in the acts of worehip, on the contrary, 
which are addressed to the different forms of DurgA, im- 
molation is of constant occurrence, and it takes place in 
the interior of the sanctuary. The food presented to the 
god, nau£dya,prasdda, constitutes a sacrament; the faith- 
ful divide it among themselves, and often carry it away 
to a distance. Tlie maJuiprasdda, in particular, the pra,- 
sada by pre-eminence, tliat which has been dedicated to 
JagannAtba, the celebrated idol of Puil, is reputed to be 
endowed with tlie most sacred qualities, and has given 
rise to a singular custom. Rotween those who partake of 
it together it creates for a space, which they can fix at 
will, a stronger bond of connection than ties of blood. 
During nil the time agreed on, they bind themselves to 
stand by each otlier to the utmost, even to the extent of 

* Tbe admirable coDstniction of from beiug able to construct similar 
man; of thcao renervoirs is already works, find it hard to describe those 
matter of aatODishmunttoAlbirouni: wliich exist. Kenaud, M^moiresur 
“Our compatiiots,” he says, “far I’lnde, p. 286. 
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backing up perjury and crime. Thus these alliances, con- 
tracted often for a purpose which they dare not confess, form 
sometimes one of the most serious obstacles to the execu- 
tion of justice.^ All the sectarian religions practise this 
kind of communion, the origin of which goes as fur back 
us the Vedic sacrifice. Among some ^ivaites, who think 
it improper to eat what has been offered to the god, and 
uiuoug sects such as the Sikhs, wiio offer no food to the 
deity, Vni^rasdda is consecrated in the name of the gum. 

The majority of the temples heloug to sects, and al- 
though the Plindu, on the whole, is not exclusive in bis 
acts of adoration, the worship which is celebrated iu them 
is usually only that of a section. There are, however, 
two clas.ses of occurrences in which these differences dis- 
tippear, and in which Hinduism manifests more than else- 
where its sense of its own unity; these are the festivals 
and the pilgrimages. Every locality the least remarkable, 
for its actual importance, or io consequence of memories 
connected with it, has its festival, its meld; kinds of 
solemnities which resemble nothing so much as the p<^r- 
ilons of Bretagne, with their twofold religious and secular 
character. Though they have always so!iie sanctuary by 
way of centre, aad are iu close I'eiation with a definite 
worship, the neighbouring populations flock to them and 
take part in them without distinction of sect. It is the 
same with the great festivals which are not local, and 
which are graduated to last throughout the length of the 
Hindu year. Described minutely iu several Ihirfiiiaa,* 
and regulated in a general way in traitds de comput, they 
aro marked with care in the almanack for the year.’ Tiie 
differences they present from one province to another are 

* 'See on this cuatoin Ind. Aiitfq., the 6reC three montba of the year, 
vii, 113. have been dcecilbed, as regard* 

® rarticulorly (n the .Bharishya Bengal, by H. H. Wilson, Iho Re- 
andthe Bhavishyottara: Aufrecbt’e ligiouH yestirals of the Hiadnx, 
riatalogiie, pp. 30-34. Thefireteeo- Select Works, vol. ii. p. 151. An 
ttm or Vratftkhanda of the Catur- enmneration of the principal will be 
varinidntilinanl of HemSdri treats found in a very ably executed worW 

of the same Bubfert. for popular nee by lionier William* 

Boinu of tbcBe festivals, those cf Hinduism, 1877, p, iSu, 
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often considerable, and some are peculiar to certain dis- 
tricts of country, but where they are kept up they are in 
more or less general observance. The Hindu calendar is 
arranged according to districts ratlier than to sects. Tlni.s 
the entire population takes part in the rejoicings of Holi, 
the carnival of India (in March; the carnival is Krish- 
naite),^ and to a certain extent they join in the fasts and 
abstinences in honour of the Miines, which precede and 
follow it. The same thing is remarked in connection 
with tho festival of the return of the Sun after the winter 
solstice (in January), when, as among ourselves, people 
give presents to each other, and the cattle, as at Rome, 
are subjected to a sort of lustration. All Bengal goes 
holiday-making during the ten days of the Durt/dpAjd (in 
September), in which, after interminable processions, in- 
termixed with buffooneries and mimetic representations, 
the images of the goddess are finally thrown into the 
water, in presence of an immense concourse of people, and 
to the sound of whatever instruments of music can be 
collected together.* In Hindustan this solemnity is re- 
placed by another, which is quite as generally observed 
in honour of Rama aud Sit/t, the story of whom is repre- 
sented before the eyes of the multitude by a pantomime 
which lasts several days.* Festivals even of a character 
as decidedly sectarian as the nativity of Krishna* (in 
August), or the Qirardtri (in February^ intended to recall 
the humiliation inflicted by ^iva under the form of the 
phallus oil Brahma and Vishnu, are observed alilce by the 
^aivas and the Vaishnavas; only the two parties some- 

‘ It U 0UI7 ID Suutheni India that former times the children that hap< 
Ichoe retaioMnnytliinj^of Itaaneicut pened t<i represent Hama and SitA 
oharaoter as a festival of spring aud weiu poisoimd liy tho Brahmans at 
love. Wilson, Select Works, ii. 230. tlie end of tlio piece, appears t» 1 h> 

^ See FratApa-Cliandra Ghosha : without foundation. 

Durga-Pftjfl, with notes and illustra- * Sue A. Woter, Uclier dio Krisii- 
tiODs, Calcutta, 1S71. najanmAshtarn!, A curious popular 

’ See an aniicatecl dciicn'ption of liymn in ruforence to this nativity 
this festival by Bishop Hcber, Nar- has been published by G. A. Grier- 
rative of a Journey, Ac., cli. xiii. son, Jmirn. of tho As. Soc. of 
The allegation of the Bishop tl1.1t In gal, vol. xlvi. p. 202. 
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times put different constructions upon tliem. Thus the 
festival of the lamps (in October), when innumerable 
floating lights are allowed to drift nn the currents of the 
rivers, is celebrated more especially in honour of Devi by 
some, in lionour of Lakshmt by others. There is a nume- 
rous class indued who refrain from these solemnities; but 
it is composed of rigorists of every communion, who, in 
the name of religion and morality, condemn tlie profane 
and often indecent displays connected witli them. 

These great festivals and the pilgrimages are naturally 
closely connected. The latter are generally so arranged as 
to coincide with the former, and nowhere are tlio former 
celebrated wicli such splendour as in places which are the 
focus of these pious journeys. Unknown, as far as we are 
aware, to tlie Vedic epoch, these pilgrimages occupy fi'om 
the time of the Mahabbarata a prominent place in the 
religious life of India. The tirlluii/dtrds, visits to the 
ttrlhas, the foi-ds or landing-places of rivers, rendered sacred 
by the sacrifices of the rishis’ and the presence of the gods, 
arc declared in it to be moi'e meritorious than the most 
solemn offerings.* Mann mentions s])eciaily only the 
Kurakshetra (in the neighbourhood of Delhi) and the 
Ganges ;* but the great poem enumerates and describes a 
considerable number of the.se sacred places in Hindustan 
and the Dekhau, and as far as tiie extreme North, where 
Hindu devotion had at that date found out the road to the 
holy lakes of Kaildsa across the snows of the Himalaya.* 
In the Purliias appear afterwards in succession the other 
localities, which have continued famous to our own days, 
with their sanctuaries and their special rites. Almost all 
these works contain either a general sketch of the religious 

' Sncrifict,’! woru always offered in ’ MahSbhArata, iiL 4039; see 
tliK vicinity of a river, for (bs sake o( Gautama, xix. I4. 
tlic ablutions and to obtain the water ’ Manu, vilL 92. 
vi..<iuired by ritual prescription. Kor * There are several tlrthaylltriU in 
tlH-suritexxta^ant water is ioadmis- the MahflbhIInta ; one of the bcKt 
siliie : Taitt. Saiph., vi. 4, 2, 2, 3 ; vi. developed occupies a great part of 
1,1,2. The confluence of a river was book iii. 3090-I I450. 
cnikd p}aijdna,i.{., place forsacritico. 
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geography of India,' or complete descriptions, topographical 
and legondaiy, of one or other of these localities. These 
clmpters, entitled Mdhdtmya», “Majesties,” are real manuals 
for the pilgrim,® 

The number of those centree of resort for pilgrims is 
very considerable. From Lake Minasn in Tibet to R3,ine- 
^vnram over against Ceylon, and from Dv4raki\ in the 
peninsula of Gujarit to the f'cver-infectccl dunes of Ori.s.sn, 
where Jagannfllha lias his seat, the country is, as it were, 
•covered with a network of privileged siiiiotuariGS. The 
first place in this sacred geography belongs to the Ganges, 
which we find already invoked along with other rivers in 
the Rig-Veda, and which, from the Macedonian epoch, was 
tlie object of one of the principal cultuses in India.® From 
Crangotrl in the Himalaya, where the sacred river has long 
before descended from heaven,* to the Isle of Sugar, where 
it reaches the sea, its course is fringed with holy places. 
A particular class of Brahmans, the Gangapiitras, sons of 
the Ganges, live by the service of the innumerable gha(!^ 
by which a descent is effected into the river. Its water 
is sent to a distance, and rijas and private individuals 
of wealth keep up, at great expense, special services in 
order that they may be regularly supplied With provi- 
sions. Ic is the dream of every devout Hindu to go some 
day to cleanse himself from his sins in the “ river of the 
three worlds,”® to gain heaven at Badrlndth, where it 

* See, for oxample, Ajni Pijr.ltjtv, a freat nnmbpr'if MaKdtniyas, which 

ah. cix.-exvt, t, i, p, 371-ii, p. 14, i>{ roi'in wnrkH apart, Kacli aanotimry 
the cd. Tiibl. Ind. '>f any coiwitpiuiica liaa Itn i>wn, ami 

* Such ai'o tliu MathiirA MAh. in aotnu Inetaticce ail thnno nf a pm- 
(Vardlia P.), tiui GayA hfllh. (VAyii vliicc have bacii blundrd tn^vthr'r 
and A^i P,), the KAcI Khnaijln, thir inta campIlaMona, of which Home.', 
Utkala Kbuijda, tile I’nibhAra nimli as llm KanlimirTIrthaHaiiRaha, 
Khaiida, which all three pass for appear to K- of real rainu in aliistiw 
poitii'iu of the Skanda I’urAiia, and rico'geographical point of view, See 
deacrihe, the first, Bonurcaisuoanaly- iTourn, of the Kny, As. $lr>c., Boui- 
sle given by Aufrecht, Oxford Cata- bay, vol, xli, (extra niimlwr), p. 58. 
logue, p. 69), the second the aanc- * Strabo, xv, 1, ch- 69. 

tuaries of Orisea, especially that of ^ Thisdesoent is the subject of the 
JagannAtha, the third Gimar, DvA- Ijeautiful episode of RAniAyaii,'!, i. 45, 
raks, andSonm.rthintlie peninsula of Compare MahAlihArata, iii- 9933 «'/. 
liiijarAt. The moat of thcae pieces ” It is thought to flow in heaven, 
arc iiitcrpotutions. There is besides on earth, and in bull. 
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separates from the glaciers, at Hm'dvdr, whei'C it enters on 
level ground, at Pi'ay 9 ,ga,^ where it receives its sister the 
JumnS., sacred like itself, and whose banks witnessed long 
ago the gambols of Krishna, and especially at Benares, the 
“ lotus of the world,” the city with 2000 sanctuaries and 
500,000 idols, the Jerusalem of all the sects of both 
ancient and modern India.- The number of pilgrims is 


rarely under 30,000; they Hock hither from the most 
remote provinces, from all countries where the lifinian 
goes. Buddhists come to it from Nepfll, Tibet, and Bur- 
mall.* The old, the dying, the sick get carried to it from 
afar. Happy they who die here, whose funeral pile is 
kindled on the banks of the “ river of the gods,” or who, 
hurrying on their last hour, liiid their tomb in its purify- 
ing waters 1 * An almost equal sanctity attaches to other 
rivers, to the Narmada, the God 3 .vaii ami its aftluents, the 
Kavert (all already mentioned in the Mahilblidrata),® tho 


’ Sea the description of Pra_vSga 
of the eonfliiont pnrcrrri/cnce) in 
the 7th century by Himien-Thsting, 
St. Julicn, Voyages dee Pdlerins 
Bouddhistes.t-ii. p. 276. The place in 
ahio called Trivotii, the triple river, 
l«caii8c tho Sarasvati ia reputed to 
flow under the earth, and unite here 
with the ijougS and Yamuiid. It 
has, however, lost somewhat of its 
sanctity ever since Akinr profaned it 
by erocting the fortress uf AllahShld 
at the very point of jiuictiuu of the 
two rivers. 

‘‘ For Benares see tho interesting 
work of A. Sherring, Tlio Sacred City 
of the Hindus ; an Account of Be- 
nares Anclunt oud Modern, iSOS- 
Albirounl compares It to Mecca ; 
Iteiimud, Mdinoiro siirl’Tndv, p. 2SS, 
Tho inyatic glorincatioii of Bviuitus 
forms the suhject of sovcral Upon, 
iahnds, among utliera the JUhSla Up. 
it was at llenares that Buddha 
eoiiimonced tho proclamation of liis 
doi triiie, that he for tho first time 
miule “ tho wheel of the law to turn.” 
Kee L. Peer, Jouru. Asiat., 1S70, t. 
w. p. 345 st'j. 

> Thither they tran9]xirt also tho 
ashes of the dead. 

< Religious suicide, especially sui- 


cide by drowning, appears to hav« 
been fre<iucnt in former times :it 
these tirthas of the (iaiiges. On 
the inscriptions wo see kings and 
ministers prcpaiiiig to end their 
days in such piaces, A certain King 
Dhitnga was over a hundred when he 
went to drown himself at PruyAga. 
Inscriftt. in Journ. of the As. Soc. of 
Bengal, vol. viii. p. 174, aud Asiatic 
Researches, vol. aii. p. 361. Coin]>ari- 
Hiouun Thsang, Op. I-aud., t. ii. p, 
276, and the testimonies of Albi. 
muni and Alassoudi in Reinaud's 
Mdmoiro sur Tlndo, p. 230, and 
Fragnientn Arabvs ot Persans, p. 
103. They wore also frci[Uont at 
other spots on other sacred rivers ; 
see, for example, the suicide of thoCil- 
lukyaSotnCfvaraintlieTungabhadrA, 
Vikvumftftkacantr, iv. 59, Oo. od. 
Bllliler. See also Ayeoii Akbavl, 
translated by Uladwiii, vnl, iil. p, 
274, ed. of Calcutta, 17S6. The 
practice has not oiiito disappenreil 
oven in our own day. Heber. Nar- 
rative of a Journey, &o., ch. xii, 

’ iil. 4094, 8151, 8175-77, 8164. 
The sanctuaries of tho Nannoda an- 
described in the Rcv.'tmaliAtihya. 
wliich forms part of tlie (,'iva I’ui ui.ia ; 
Aufrccht, Catalogue, p. 69. 
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Ivrislma, and especially the Tungabiiadra, its southern 
lirancli, which is called the Ganga of the south. Like the 
Ganges and the Jumna, they have their holy places, to 
which there flock every day troops of devotees. Another 
river, on the other liand, the Kannan&^A, “the destroyer 
of pious works," which fulls into the Ganges near Chausd, 
is accursed, Jiiid to he touched by a single drop of its impure 
water is enough to cancel the accumulated deserts of year's.* 
We shall not attempt here to make a selection; which 
would in the end amount to a dry enumeration, of the 
numerous centres of pilgrimage which, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, attract the homage of Hindu devotion. 
An arrantied list of the most celebrated will be found in 
a recent work by Monicr Williams, entitled " Hindu- 
i.sm,” pp. 177 scq.'^ I’lit in order to give an accurate idea 

' The name, an<] conse<|ueDtty the Survey, iii. 107; W. liunter, Statu* 
nuperstitiun, can be traced os far tical Account of Bengal, voL xii. p. 
haijc OH the Macedonian epoch : 44 ; and the richly illustrated work 
Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk., t. i. p, of RSjendralSla Mitra, Buddha 
1 6 1 , zd cd. GayS, the Hermitage of Sakya 

“ See the very interesting remarks Muni, 1S79. GayS is still to-day, as 
by the same author, especially in in the sixth century at the time of 
connoctinn with the sanctuaries of VarSha Mihira (YogayStrS, iv. 47, 
the Dekhan, in the Annual Buport in Ind. Studien, xiv, 318), a place 
'if the Royal Asiatic Society for 1S77, of resort for mourners, and about 
p. hxvii. Abul Koal, in bis Ayoeii 100,000 pilgrims como hero annually 

Akbari (t. ill. p. 234, ed. of Calcutta), to pray for their dead. Buddhists 
gives also a list of the chief resorts for also fre<iiient it. Abundant infor- 
pilgnms, and distinguishes twunty- mation, from a top<igrapliical and 
seven sacred river*, ton towns or holy arch®ological point of view, will l>e 
districts of the tirst rank, besides an found on the sancbiiurics of Hindus- 
indulinite number of others of these- tan in the licpurts of the Arcliieutri- 
cond, third, and fourth. For Mu- gical Survey of India of Gunoral A. 
thurft and the sacred places whicli (lunningham; on thoso nf Western 
surround it, the Bethlehem and India in the Reports of the Archteo- 
Nasareth of Krishnaism, see F, S. logical Survey of Western India by 
<irowse,Sketc 1 icsor.MathiirA,inIud. J. Burgess; on those of India in 
Antii)., i. 65, and .Mathurit Notes, in gcneivd in Fergnsson's History of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Indian and Kiutorn Architcoturo, 
BungiU, vol.xlvil.p. ry; teij.; fnrGnyi, 187C, Tiie reader will consult with 
which owes perhaps its Hret celebrity Interest, particularly on account of 
to Rnddliism (it is near Gayk that the beautiful execution of the en- 
thc Bodhi tree is. .-it the foot of which gTarings, the puKUcations of MM, 
('AkyamuniatUiuedtliestaCeoriiud- Uear Admind Paris, G. Lcjean, A. 
<lha), aeo Monicr Wiiliains, (,'r;ldd 1 ia (ir.indidier, and h. Bnussclet, that 
Ceremoniesat GayAin Ind.Anti'i., V. appeared in the Tour du Monde, t. 
ZO9 i A. Ouuaingliuui, Arclueelogical xvi., xviii.-xx,, xxii.-xxvii. 
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of tlic importance attached to tlie worship connected witli 
places of pilgrimage, we shall give some figures relative to 
the best frequented perhaps of all these holy places next 
Benares ; we refer to the celebrated sanctuary of Vishiju- 
Jaganiihtha at Purl in Orissa.' 

Jagaiiii&th is not, like Benares, a large town full of temples; 
it is a temple surrounded by others, cwid which has given 
rise to a town. The net annual revenue of the real estate 
constiCuting the domain of the god is about ^31,000, to 
which must be added the gifts of the faithful, amounting 
to a sum impossible to determine with accuracy. It has 
been estimated at £70,000, a figure probably too high, 
tliough the Mussulman Government, it is said, formerly 
drew as much as £‘100,000 a year from the farming of 
the taxes levied on the pilgrims. Now, since 1 840, the 
English Government has collected no tax; and, on the 
other hand, we may reckon that eveiy rupee brought to 
Jagannatli remains there. Mr. Hunter, author of a learned 
work on Orissa, and Director-General of the Statistics of 
British India, estimates on the average about £37,000 
as the annual amount of these gifts, say altogether a total 
revenue of £68,000 at the lowest, and that in a coun- 
try where tiie day’s wages of a land-worker are 2jd., and 
those of ail 'artisan 6d. The personnel of the temple, is 
divided into thirty-six orders and ninety-seven classes, 
such as officiating priests of different sarts, having each his 
.special functions ; besides bakers, cooks, guards, musicians, 
female dancers, female singers, torch-bearers, grcKims, ami 
elephant-keepers, artisans of different crafts, &c. To 
these immediate attendants on the god we must add the 
religious of the maihas, who depend on the sanctuary, 
tbeir domestics, and their under-tenants, and, in fine, a 

1 These fi^ureB are talcen from the Native and British Rule,” vol, i. ch. 
note on JaganuStb In vot. xiz. of tho ii!., Iv. Vor this auiictiiary and otJicrs 
Statistical Account of Bengal b; of the aamc province consnlt also the 
W, Hunter, a note which ie abridgeil splendid publication of K&jciidrnliUa 
fi'.im ttie description given by the Mitra,ThcAntI({uitieBof Orissa, Cat- 
same author in his “Orissa, ortfic Vi- cutto, 1879-80. 
cissitudesuf an Indian Provinceunder 
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great number of agents, about 3000, wliom the vestry- 
board of the temple sends into all the provinces of ludin 
to beat up for pilgrims — an organisation which is met with 
elsewhere as well as Puri, and which is not of yesterday, 
but which lias been rendered much more perfect, since the 
railroads are now at the service of JagannfLth. In all, 
the perammd, which, directly or indirectly, is maintained 
by the sanctuary, is estimated at 20,000 men, women, and 
.cliildren. In the most favourable years tbe mimbofof the 
pilgrims, or rather the pilgrimesses, for fivg-sixths at least 
of the number are women, amounts to 300,000. In the 
worst years it never falls below 50,000. At the Batha- 
ydtrd, “tlie going fortli of tbe car,” tbe principal of tbe 
twenty-four groat festivals, between which the religious 
year of Jagannibth is divided, it is generally veckoneil 
that from go, 000 to 140,000 are present at once. It is 
not difficult to conceive what must be the condition as re- 
gards health of these multitudes .already exhausted by a 
long journey. Niuety-five in the hundred come ou foot, 
sometimes from the extremities of India, dragging with 
them sick relatives and children, or with vessels fall of 
water from the Granges, walking by day and encamping by 
night, in the rainy season too (for the vain falls in June or 
July), at a time when oppressive heats are rendered more 
treacherous by the moisture and sudden changes in tem- 
perature. Arrived at their destination, at this “ gate of 
iieaven,” they find matters if possible worse. It is the 
exact time of the year when putrid fevers and cholera, 
endemic in this desolate region, are in their full force, Ill- 
fed,* packed close together, deprived of all shelter,* e.xcited 
incessantly, oven to ecstasy, by tlie pomp of tlie worship, 
crammed together suvural times a day in fetid tanks, they 


' Food, coiieistiiif^of boiled rice, in often eaten in an advanced state of 
supplied at a low price by the kit- fermentation, 
chens of the tcmplo. But aa it lias The town of Puri (23,000 inbn- 
been consecrated to tlic god, none of bitants) bos only 5000 houses or huts 
it must be lost, Wliat is left is kept fur tbe pilgrims, 
from day to day, and is therefore 
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spend here otic or two weeks, sometimes more fatal to life 
than a great battle. Then, when their last coin is gone, they 
resume, as they best can, their road homewards, not unfre- 
quently carrying contagion along with them, and, like the 
caravans from Mecca, strewing the roads with their dead. 
According to the English doctors, the poor pilgrims leave 
an eighth, sometimes a fifth, of their people behind them. 
Mr. Hunter thinks we must accept a lower figure; but 
even Under the most favourable circumstances, when no 
epidemic supervenes, and we make allowance for the normal 
chances of mortality, he is of opinion that the number of 
victims due to the pilgrimage to jE^annfith cannot be 
reckoned at less than 10,000 a year.i 

And what takes place at Purl is repeated on a propor- 
tionate scale in a hundred other places. Mathurfl and 
Vrind^van, Gay^ in Behar, Gokarija on the Malabar 
Coast, the large pagodas in the Presidency of Madras, such 
as Conjevaram and Tricin^palli, Ritmeqvaram, especially, 
in tho Gulf of Manaar, which is, as it were, the Benares 
of the South, see flocking to them at certain periods crowds 
nearly as numerous.- It is when face to face with these 
eager crowds tliat we feel what a vis inetiia: there still is 
in these decadent religions. Anyhow it would be impos- 
sible to over-estimate the efl'ect of these pilgrimages on 
the religious temper of the nation, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to regard what goes on here as tlie vital function, so 
to speak, of Hinduism. The Hindu is all his days isolated 


’ See eleo whet the hiatoriaiia of 
^tabmoud of Ghazno, M!rkhond,an(l 
Perielita (writing, it in true, the lint 
in tho fifteenth, the lecond nt tho 
commencement of the eevcnteentli 
century), relate of tlie aplendoura 
which were displayed in tlia eleventh 
century, and at theoppoeito extremity 
of lndi.%, in thepeninsulaot OujarSt, 
in connection with tlie Pivaite oano- 
liiaryofSomnath. From 200,000 to 
;oo,ooo piiirritns at the great festi- 
vnU. 2000 nr.'dimnnH, 300 barbers, 
3uonmrieian9, 5oodanciiig girls, and 


no end of servants were attaohed to 
tlie sanctuary, which Msaossed the 
revenues from aooo viliagoa (10, coo 
according to Mirlchond). F-veryday 
water was brought to it from the 
Ganges for the ablutions of the liiiga. 
Mahmoud issuid to have can'ied away 
the value of more than 20,000,000 dir- 
heme of gold ; l^Iphinstone, History 
of India, vnl. t p. 550 j Joum. of tlio 
Roy. As. Soc. of Bombay, xiv. 42. 

- AtFandharpour, intheMarliatta 
Dckhan, some days tho pilgrlins 
amount to 1 50,0001 InJ.Antiq.,ii.272. 
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within his own sect, and docs not rise above a mere me- 
chanical devotion ; but on these great occasions he expe- 
riences an excitement which lasts for years, and he finds 
liimself the member of an immense community. Here the 
ranks of Yishnuistii and of Qivaism blend ti^ether. At 
Benares, for instance, the pilgrim not only visits the sanc- 
tuaries connected with his own peculiar faith, but the holy 
places in general, At Jagannflth each particular sect is 
represented, and each divinity has his chapel, his idol, and 
his rites. Durgfl herself has her ultar here, where, in spite 
of the rule which prescribes that no living creature shall 
be allowed to die within the sacred precincts, even victims 
are sacrificed to lier honour. Each of tliese great pilgrim- 
ages, therefore, is a sort of colluvia religionum. Else- 
where Hinduism is brealdng up .and crumbling to pieces ; 
here it gains new vitality and recovers the sense of its 
unity. 

What are the limits of tliis unity ? Under what condi- 
tions and at what sti^e in the social scale does one cease 
to be a Hindu ? To this question there is no satisfactory 
reply. The ancient religion excluded the Qiidra ; it was 
forbidden to reveal to him the Veda and to offer sacrifice 
on his behalf. The Neo-Brahmauic religions indulge in 
none of these peremptory interdictions. For the most 
part, they profess to take in hand the cause of the disin- 
herited. Tile MahAbhdrata and tlie Puranas must have 
been composed expressly for the benefit of women and 
Qiidi’as, those e.xcluded from the Veda,’ There is no express 
and regular prescription which absolutely debars from the 
cultus such classes of tlie population, and to the numerous 
tirades diiected against the impure classes which the lite- 
rature of the different epochs contains we might easily 
oppose an almost equal number of professions of equality. 
Finally, we have seen that the majority of the sects have 
gone a great way in their protestations against distinctions 
of caste, and that some even went the length of declaring 
' BliSgavata Purilim, i. 4, 2$. 
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tliem formally abolished. In point of fact, however, they 
have multiplied them, each sect uniformly giving birth in 
no very long time to a certain number of new castes. Thu 
jiopulatiou of India has come in this way to be broken up 
into thousands of sections, which do not intermarry, do not 
eat together, do not accept from one another particular 
articles and particular kinds of food, and leave no room for 
the mutual exercise of anything akin to charity. Tlic 
Brahmans by themselves alone fonii several hundreds of 
classes, separated at times by barriers tlie most rigorous, 
and this exclusive spirit has deeply infected even the 
Mussulmans and tlie native Christians.^ But outside or 
beneath the circle of these castes there is a certain 
number whom this circle, for one reason or another, rejects 
with a detestation so emphatic that religions communion, 
even of the simplest sort, becomes almost always impos- 
sible. There is no general test which enables us to dis- 
tinguish those castaway classes, for which Europe long ago 
adopted the common designation of parias ; and the exclu- 
sion with which they are smitten is in each separate 
province an affair of tradition and local custom. Several 
sects, such as the Lifigfiyits of the Dukhan, tiio ^S.ktas, the 
Qaitanyas of Bengal, proselytised at first indiserinnuately 
among all and sundry. In former times, as appears, 
the sanctuary at Puri also was open to the most de- 
spised classes.* But in almost every case prejudice has 
in the long-run prevailed. At the present time there are 
fifteen castes, and these do not include Christians and 
Mussulmans, which are excluded from the sacred precincts 

' CMt« dintloctionii havu been in- the letter i>{ tbe 2lat Mbroh 1826 to 
troduccJ amone the MuRsulmuns o( 'WilllanisWyim. Compare Zeltich. 
the Dckban, ^iatSt, and aswra! der Morgenl. GoaellMb., xxxiiL 579, 
dietricte of Bengal : Ind, Antiq., lii. 585. 

190, V. 171, 354 i Hanter’s Statia- ^ As a rule all distinction of caste 
tieal Aocoont of i^ngal, ix. 289, xi. ceases \rithin the borders of the Pu- 
53, 255 - nuhottamaksbetra. Compare Maha- 

Por the Christians, those of the bhSraU, iii. S026, In which all castes 
ancient communities as well as those become Brahmans whenever they 
connected with the missions, see in have crossed the Goniati on a virit 
the correspondence of Bishop Ueber to tliu hermitage of VatisLtlia. 
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of Jagann^tli, while two others, the washermen and the 
potters, may enter, but not farther than the first courfc.^ 
Like the ancient religion, Hinduism, then, has its ex- 
communicated races ; but alongside of those who are thus 
repudiated by it there are some which repudiate it in 
tlieir turn — we meau the tribes in a more or less wild 
state, which represent, the majority of them at least, the 
first tenants of the soil before the arrival of the Aryans. 
In Hindustan and the north of the Deklian the'"great 
body of these tribes has become indistinguishably blended 
with the victorious race. In the South they have also 
adopted the Aryan culture and religion, preserving, how- 
ever, their languages, which are different forms of the 
Dravidian, radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It is a 
question which is not yet ripe for solution, how far they 
in turn have been able to infect their conquerors with 
their own ideas and customs. It is probable, however, 
that some at least of the goddesses of the Hindu religious 
which sanction the sacrifice of blood are of Dravidian 
origin. But this is an assimilation which has not taken 
place everywhere. All along the northern and eastern 
frontier, in the centre among the Vindhya mountains, and 
over the least hospitable portions of the tableland of the 
Dekhan; farther to the south, in the recesses of the Ghats, 
and in the Nilgherries, we meet with tribes connected, 
those of the north and centre with Tibetan or traus- 
gangetic races, and those of the centre and south with 
the Dravidian races, who liave remained more or less 
pure, and have preserved their national customs aud 
religious. We shall not enter into the examination of 
those religions. Like the tribes whicli profess them, they 
have BO history, and their classification ethnographically 
is far from complete and settled. The most interesting 
and best known arc those of the aborigines of the Dravi- 
dinn race. They have as their common character the 
adoraiion of divinities connected willi the elementary 
’ Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vnl. xix, p. 62. 
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powers and the earth, mostly female and malignant, tlie 
worship of ghosts and other mischievous spirits, wliich 
they seek to appease by bloody sacrifices and oi^iastic 
ceremonies, wliich recall the Shamanism of the tribes of 
Xorthern Asia.^ The priest or the sorcerer, the devil- 
dancer of the Englisli, abandons himself to a frantie dance 
until he falls down in convulsions. He is then possessed, 
and the incoherent expressions which ho lets drop express 
the will of the spirit wliose wrath it is sought to disarm. 
Many of these practices have left traces among all the 
Dravidian populations, even among those that are most 
thoroughly assimilated, Hinduism, however, makes steady 
{nogress among these tribes : the modes, the forms of 
worship, the deities of the plain rapidly encroach on their 
mountains. But those who have kept apait without com- 
mingling return, for most part, to the Hindu, especially 
the Brahman, aversion foraversion, contempt for contempt. 
During the famine of 1S74, for instance, some Santfils 
preferred to die of hunger at the door of the charity-fooil 
dispensaries rather than accept food at the hands of the 
Brahmans.* 

Now that we find ourselves at tlie end of our long task, 
must we sum up all in a final judgment ? All that pre- 
cedes already is little more than a long summing up, and 
our greatest fear is that we have not succeeded in giving 
a sufficiently comprehensive idea of the complex, manifold, 
and outrageously confused character of these religions. 
Perhaps before there were any Homeric poems they had 
already gone beyond Parmenides, and at the present time, 
after centuries of intercourse with the Western world, 
they display to view, even in the most enlightened centres, 
a fetishism that is matchable only among the negroes 

' On tlieae religicpna, thefr divi- ^ Hunter, Statistical Account of 
niticB and practices, see F. Kittel, Bengal, vol. xiv, p. 313. Among 
Ind. Antiq., it l68, and Ursprung the Holiyars of the Deklian, in cer- 
dcs Lingalmtus, p. 44, and R. Cald- tain customs we remark a trace of 
well, Goioporative Grammar of the the same hostile feeling. 

Dravidian Family «f Languages, p. 

579 uq,, 2d ed. 
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of Guinea. Is tbeir liistory that of a long process of 
decay, and have they, as some incline to believe, since the 
Veda been only gathering around them thicker darkness ? 
or must we admit a real progress in this long snceessioii 
of efforts ? For the thirty centuries, at least, through 
which we can trace them, wo find them constantly 
changing and constantly repeating themselves ; so much 
80, that we seek in vain for notions of which we can with- 
out reservation affirm at any given moment that they are 
new or fallen into oblivion. No other among the Indo- 
European peoples had so early as this an idea of an abso- 
lute law universally binding, and yet we would like to 
know to what degree in practice it ever had a legislation, 
In how many cases can we say, Here is what India believes 
or does not believe, here is what it approves or what it 
condemns ? Long before our era it contended theoretically 
against caste, and confessed the vanity of it,! yet it re- 
tains it all the same to this day j nay, more than that, it 
has carried it to excess, and brought it to air issue"ht once 
so odious and so chimerical that it is impossible to know 
how to account for it. And what contradictions there are 
if wc examine the morale of these religions ! Not only have 
they given birth to Buddhism, and produced, to their own 
credit, a code of precepts which is not inferior to any 
other, but in the poetry which they have inspired there 
is at times a delicacy and n bloom of moral sentiment 
which the Western world has never seen outside of 
Cliriatianity. Nowliere else, perhaps, do we meet with 
an equal wealth of fine sentences. One of the men who 
liave done most to promote an acquaintance with the 
Hindu religious, Dr. John Muir, has collected a certain 
number of these maxims and thoughts in an exquisite 
anthology,* which must have gained many friends to 

‘ Bliagavad Otto, v, |8, TraOBlaticns from Sanskrit Writers, 

* ReU(,’iou8 aiiJ Moral i^cntimcntB witb anlntioductioailVoBcVerBiuiia, 
from Sanskrit Writom, 1875. The and Parallel Vnena^s from Classical 
author has just included this first Authors (vol. viii. of Trubnur'g Ori- 
selection in a larger work: Metrical viital Series), 1879, 
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India, And yet what an aUsence of evury moral elomont 
in the majority of these cuUusos ! "What gloomy sides there 
are to these practices and tiiese doctrines ! The astonish- 
ing pi'eservaliou of Hinduism is by itself alone a problem. 
It is certain that for a long while buck the Hindu people 
have been bettor than their religions, and that these, on 
many sides, tlirenten to fall in pieces. They continue to 
subsist, however, aud neither the go.spel nor the Koran 
has till now seriously laid hold of tliem. Several cen- 
turies of Mussulman dciiniiitition have hardly touched 
them. They have reacted at least as much 011 Islam ns 
Islam has acted on theiii;^ aud it u-ould seem at the pre- 
sent time that, in certain provinces at least, they are 
making it recoil.* As for Christianity, at this very time, 
when it has the command of unparalleled resoui-ces ami 
everything in its favour to raise it to pre-emiueuce aud 
lend it prestige, the success that accompanies its eC'orts 
is the smallest conceivable. The operations of the Catholic 
Propaganda, which are more remarkablo for the wonderful 
solidity of their groundwork tluiii their extent, have long 
since come to a standstill, and up to the present time 
those of tlie Protestant missions have jierhaps been 
still less successful. NotwitbstanJing Ibe great number 
of e min ent meu, some of them of quite singular merit, 
which they reckon iu their bosom, none of the Eng- 
lish, American, or German Protestant missions, wliich 
are labouring at the present lime in India (except, how- 
ever, those whose operations are among the aborigines, 
especially among those of Chota N^gpore and the Central 
Pi'ovinoes), have reason to feel satisfied with the results. 

* .See Garcin tie Tetuy, Mifroolre iiowerful in tlie IVest, where it hue 
Bur ies PtirticulorihiB de Is Beliginn produced loidly nixed eecta, BUch 
Muaulmane dans I'lnde, 2d cd., an thnt of thuSongAni aliil the Kho- 
1869 ; Colebrooku, On the Peculiar jSs of GujarSt and Siudh : Ind. Au- 
TenetofCertainMuhaminadanSects, ti<t, v. 17I, 173. 
in MisceUanoUB Essaye, voL iL p. • In Bengoi, except in the district 
202 ; Huuter, Statistics Account of of 6ay&, the Mussulmans arc eitlier 
Bengal, voL ix. p. 289, and fxmim. stationary or on the decline: llunter, 
Tliia iufluenco has been especially op, laud., jiasHm, 

T 
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Not OEO lias till uow succeeded iu founding iiiiytliiug 
which can be compared with tlie work of the unknown 
apostles who, iti the first centuries, established Cliurches 
called after St. Thomas, or even with that of St. Francis 
Xavier and the first Jesuit missionaries. This is due, 
]>ei'haps, to the circumstance that the Protestant mis- 
sionary coinos and settles down, surrounded by a family 
wiili whom he lives in citizen comfort, wliile the native is 
iinprossihlo only by display or by asceticism. But it is 
especially due to this, that he reasons so mucli. Now, 
controversy, on which the Hindu dotes, and in .which he 
excels, has no hold on his religionj which lias, so to speak, 
no deiiuite dogmas. Arguments sink into tliis soft mass, 
and arc lost, like .1 blow with a sword in, one of those 
inferior orginisms which have no fixed centre of vitality. 
The missionary is loved and respected, the moral truth of 
his teacliiug is approved of and admired, and it cannot be 
questioned tliat iu tliis respect alone his presence has 
been productive of much good; but there are no con- 
versions. It is, then, more than doubtful whether Hin- 
duism must, in even a distant future, give way to another 
religion ; and yet it is visibly collapsing and deteriorating. 
At this very moment it is very near becoming little better 
than a form of paganism, in tlie etymological sense of the 
Word. Science, iudustvy, admiuistiation, police, sanitary 
regulation, all the conquests and all the exigencies of 
modern life, tire calmly waging against it a war with far 
greater lusults than the work of missions, Will it find 
it has within itself resources enough to adjust iuself to 
the new coudilioiis which ate iircssing upon it with in- 
creasing rapidity ? The experience of the p.ist is calcu- 
lated to inspire in tliis inspect almost ns many fotirs as 
liope.s. 'Die whole history of Hinduism is, in fact, that 
of a pei'pelunl reform, imd it is impossible nut to be struck 
witii the persistency in the eflb’rt. But, at the same time, 
we are obliged to confess how ephemeral and how liable to 
be corrupted each of these endeavours has till now proved 
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to be. Will this be the case with that which is going on 
in our own time, and, so to speak, tinder onr own eyes, 
the effort after a deistic reform maintained by the Brahma 
(Church of God) ? We have intentionally said 
nothing till now of this movement, wliich takes its rise 
from the direct and avowed inilueiice of Europe, although 
from the first it has been conducted from an exclusively 
Hindu point of view and by Hindus.^ The founder of 
the meveiueut, in the iirst years of this century, was the 
Braluiinn Rum Mohuii Roy (who was born at Burdwau 
iu 1772, iu Lower Bengal, and died at Bristol, in England, 
in 1S33), one of tlie noblest figures offered to view in the 
religious history of any people, but who was, in fact, better 
conversant withChristiiui theology (having with this object, 
besides Englisli, acquired Latin, Greek, and Hebi'ew) than 
with the Vedas, although he knew of them all that it was 
possible to know then. He believed that these old books, 
in particular the Upanishacls, rightly interpreted, con- 
tained pure deism, and be endeavoured to persuade his 
fellow-countrymen to renounce idolatry by appeals to 
tradition. With this aim he translated and published a 
certain number of these texts, and expounded his views 
on reform at the same time in original treatises. Becoming 
soon an object of attack, at once on the part of his own 
people and that of certain missionaries, he replied to them 
iu writings in which the science of the theologian is found 
iu alliance with a power of tliinking of rare elevation, and 
some of which continue to this clay models of controversial 
literature.* The Brahma Sainfij, it thus appears, had re- 
t.’oui-se from the first to the methods of propagnndism in 

‘ Tlio Bmhma SamSi bos alroivdy 1878, unit which are dovoted to tlie 
pnxluctd a coniiiderahU literuturo, examination ut everything effecting 
lisfecuQCca to this subject, as well in any degree the Hindustani lan- 
ns a general estimate of the move- gtiagu or literature. These Bevvies 
lueiit, will be found in Max MUller’a form the most accurate and perfect 
Chips fi'om a German Workshop, record of the Intelluctual progress 
v'ul, iv. p]>. 271-275, 283-290. See of Nortbem India during the Inst 
also tho livvnes AtinuoUca, which thirty years. 

I’rof. Garcin de Tassy published ^ See iu particular his treatise, 
from 1850 till the year be died, The Precepts of Jesue, the Guide to 
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use in Europe, and it has remained faithful to these silica 
In its aim it is a Hindu sect; in its organisation, in its 
means, and all its modes of action, it is an association 
analogous to that of theological parties among ourselves. 
It has its places of meeting and prayer, its committees, its 
schools, its conferences, its journals, and its reviews. The 
i-cvealed authority which the founder had thought, in the 
beginning at least, he ought to claim for the Veda has 
been gradually given up, especially since a kindred' asso- 
ciation, the Lharma Samdj (the Church of the Law), was 
founded for the defence of the old orthodoxy. For over 
a dozeu years now the sect has heon split into a con- 
servative party, tlie Adi {i.e., ancient) Brahma SamdJ, 
and an advanced ].)arty, which was formed under the direc- 
tion of Keshub Cliunder Sen, the Brahma Samdj of India, 
the former more I'cspectful to the old usages, ihe other 
driving at a more radical reform. In this work there is an 
immense deal of what is right in itself, devout in senti- 
ment, and great and even noble in aspiration. It is impos- 
sible sufficiently to honour these truly worthy men, who 
labour with so mucli zeal to raise the intellectual, the 
religious, aud moral level of their fellow-countrymen ; and 
the good which they do is unquestionable. But it is more 
than sixty years since the Brahma Samdj was founded; 
and how jnany adherenls can it reckon up? lu Bengal, 
its cradle, among a population of 67,000.000. some thou- 
sands. all in tlie large towns; in the eomitiy districts 
(and Indie is an essentially rural country), it is hardly 
known. Uciubtless it is not exposed, like tlie other sects, 
to the risk of sinking into corruption or falling back 
under tlie yoke of superstition. But will it grow up quick 
enough to become their heir? And when will it ever be 
strong enough to exercise an induence with effect on 
200,000,000 of men? There are, then, in the existing 


Peace and Happlneea, aa also his the Observations ol Dr. Marshman, 
Vint, Second, and Final Appeal to several times reprinted, 
the Christian Public in reply to 
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ciTciimatancea in -which Hinduism is placed, the elements 
of ii formidable problem, a problem which ia being pro- 
-liosed, at the same time, it is true, all over Asia, but 
nowhere with more directness than here, The material 
civilisation, in the hands of a sprinkling of strangers, 
who are dreaded for their power, sometimes honoiived for 
their moral superiority, hut in nowise loved, is over- 
running it with the rapidity of steam and electricity, 
while* the moral civilisation stands absolutely still, For 
the last dozen years especially the Colonial Government 
has done much for the multiplication of schools of every 
grade. But India is a poor country, its revenue is defi- 
cient, and the resources of the state are insignificant in 
the presence of the enormous wants there are to satisfy. 
The Government is obliged, besides, to take its first steps 
with caution, so as not to rouse, in these easily excitable 
masses, feelings of distrust, whicli it would afterwards find 
it difficult to allay. But suppose India possesses a system 
of school instruction as ofleetive as heart could wish, it 
will be impossible on that account to suppress a question 
■which is pressing for ans-wer, and to -which we see no reply: 
What will the faith of India on the day when her old 
religions, condemned to die but determined to live, shall 
have finally given way? 
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253, 256, 261. 263 
Agiiibotia, 54, 55 
Agiiihotriii, 90. 99 
Agni-Purana, 187 
Agiiisbtooia, 56 
Agi.yadbeya, 55 


Agrahayant, 55 

Agrayniia, 55 

AliaAkani, 218 

Abi, 12, 267 

Alii Biulliiiya, 24 

AliiipiO, 58, 97. 139, MS 

Aitareya-Amnyniia. 5 

Aitareya'Brakiniiinu, 4 

Aitnrvya*U{>aiiiBiiiid, 66, 67 

Aja Ekapad, 24 

Ajanfa, 129 

Akl^amiikhiii, 214 

Akail, 248, 249 

Akliar, 66, 132 

Alal aster, H., 106 

Alhiriiiini, 132, 261, 274, 279 

Alchemy, 210 

Allab-UtiiiKialind, 63, 66 

Alwia, J. d’, 105,' I13, 120. 123 

Aiiibika, 165 

Aqi9a, 19 

Aqi9avatam, 171 

AniritaTiiiihi-UpanisfanJ, 66 

Amyiuar, 250 

Anandiicnudra Vedaiitavaglfa, 3 
Aiiandagiri, 189 
Aiiaixiatlrcbo, 195, 227 
AiiaulA, 169, l»3 
Andrngynoui diviiiltlei, 230 
Aftga, 141 
AAgad, 245 

An|:iraa, 9, 10, 12, 16. 17. 23 
Animal, wurahiu of aiiiiiuila, aa«r«<{ 
anlmala, 7, 204 
Anirtiddbn, 218 
Annam, 103 
Annapr^aua, 51 
Auquetil Du|iairon, 66 
Aiiugraba, 218 
Aiiiiniamna, 96 
Apastan)ba-([‘rniitn-Satm, 49 
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ApAitkinba-Diiiinii.i-Stilru, 50, S9 

Al>i>ani*, 28, 93 

AptoryiTiid, 5b 

Ai>y(l 28 

Arftilhyiv, 209 

AniiniiCi, 24 

Amni, g 

Ar:ii,iyuKa» 4 

Ar Ci l>a», 233 

Ariiliaiiill4;ai1lil, [50 

ArrIliiiiiAHyii, 200 

Arrldchrii, 2OO 

Arlmt, 167 
Arjiiniv. 93, >r>7. 172 
Arjiiiia, (iiirn Arj. 244 
An-licyji-llrfttitiiiinii, 4 

AriiU''ypi-Uiin.tiiBlijnJ, 66 

Arymntiti, ig, 26 
Aryftv.ii lii, 62 
Afm'ifcliyeyn, 118 
Aaat, 69 

ABceUuixiii, So, t44, I4S, 165, 205 
2r3. 214, 226, 234 
ABlitakA. 35 
ABSal&yiiua-SiiUn, 127 
Astrdlogy, 233, 234, 270 
AbuiiUI, 24 
Aaiim, 30 

Asnras, pi., 42, 48, 160, 170 
AlharvQgikliA'UpaiiiBbiul, 66 
AtlmrvAii, 9, 33 

Athai-vft-VccIa, 2, 3, 5. 6. 24, 25, 
3 °, 33 , 41, 45 > 461 1 ^. 

162 

Atbeiam, 76, no, 146 
Alirltra, 36 
Atiiinblio^a, 94 
Atmnn, 71 (eg., 21S 
Atiii:i>UpAiii 3 lia<l, 66 
Attar S'AkIi, 246 
AtyaRiiiKlitiiniJi, 56 

Aufraclit. Til,, 2, 3, 39, 93, 97 , » 35 . 
tS4, 188, 19J. 200, 217, 236, 256, 
257, 26r, 262, 269. 273, 275, 27S, 
279 , 

Aiiraiii:*'i', 241, 246. 257 
AiiTi'ra, 7, 21, 28, 36 
Aiivolynr, 192, 209 
AvikIAiib, 120 
Aviidliilta, 214 
Avnlcikiti-jvura, 2t3 
Avfttilm, r66, ifig, 170, 195, 217, 
219, 222, 226, 230 

BAHA Lft], 241 

164, 183, 203 
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11aliikctli&, 213 
liiilii, tUe iiiiiu wbite, 167 
Ualiulevii. liiitAriiiim, 173, 176, 218. 

261, 266 
BAU Q,'tAI. 233 
BAU I.al, 233 
BjiU (Aauriil, 261 
ilnll, iala of, 63 
DitUjiiityno, Jl., 18S 
naiiri, 145, 189, 194, 257, 272 
llaiiilA, 247 

Hiiiierjen, K. M., 163, 188 
MiuijArl, 204 
Bamlii'iit, 222 
BiirhiLiii anil Jounplmt. liS 
Biirtlidlnny Haiiit-Hilairo, •T., 103, 
106, 113 

llnaava. 20S, 229, 262 
HaiicIliayiuia-Ci'Aiiti-Sillrn, 49 
Ural, 8., 103, 103, 108, 114, 123, 

136 

Beamea, J., 233 
B«IU, 143, 224, 273 
Ik-naTEa, 206. 215. 216, 240, 265, 
1 272, 279, 283, 284 

Bi’inliiii, loS 
Ikiifcy, Tb., 5, 24, 120 
Bengal, 232, 276, 292 
Bergaigne, Ali., 7, 12. 37, 134 
r.liadrnMhii, 140 
Blutga, 19 

Bliagavaci-Gltft, 75, 76, 191, 193, 
197, 219. 221 
Bli.igavar, 182. 219 
UliagavRU, 189, 193, 194 
BliflgaTaia.Pnrllnri, 96, 188, 19^ 
> 97.234 

llling.iTatt, I41, m6 

llliaKvaiilal Inili'iiji, 138 

Bliaivava. 164, 205 

Blialravl, 163, 205 

Bhaktii, 225, 228 

Bliakti, 2tS K'l; 22S, 232, 243 

BliJiktUSfltrii, iSS, 193, 219 

Bhaniliirknr, 222 

BliiiilUarl, 213 

Uliartrilinri. 184 

BliAiik.-irn, 231 

Bfiuvn, 160 

Bliavablifiii. 196 

BlitivUliyu-r iiraijn, 03. 97, 175, 256, 
257 . 275 

RliikKlin, 122, 127 
Bliikshiint, 122 
Bliogavall, 266 
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Bhrigu, 9, 171 
Bh&tn, 164, 253, 256 
Biganiet, P., 106, 1 1 2, 113 
BijjiJa, 208 
Biot, J. B., 93 

liird«, mytha and worship of, li, 20. 

24 , 168 i qf. Qaru^a 
Blrbhan, a^l 
Bloohiiiiaiii, H„ 204 
Boar, the, nvatftra »(, 170 
Bnrihldniinn, 263, 2S0 
Bodhisattva, 115, 121, 213 
BcihtUilgIc, A.,xxiii,, 8S, I40 
Bollenaen, F., 60 
Bouka, nncreH, 34, 40, 44, 102, I4I 
136, 230, 243, 246 
DiikhmS, 43, So, 02, 93, 164, 160, 
■79 *«?-> ‘99i * 0 'i * 5 ^. * 7 ^’ 

Bnihmiioarin, 45, 79, 228, 229 
Brnlitiiacariii, name of arct, 213 
Urahtimcaryn, 43, 99 
Brahmao, 16, 38, 44, Si, 115 
BT'ahman, a kind of priest, 43, 44 
BrShmana, liii., xiv., 2, 3, S, 39 
feq. , 44, 46,88, t6l 
Huilimnnaapnti, 15, 16, 38 
Kralunandii-Piivdna, 217 
Brahruan, 43, 44 seq., 64, 65, 87 
«?•> 99 . laS. >26. ‘ 27 i 135. 

' 43 . liS. ■<■ 3 . 196. Z05. 209. 243. 
258, 268, 269, 272, 285, 287 
Braliiiiamsm, 50, 53, 64, 99, 1 17, 
118, 119, 129, 131 
Braiimanism, Neo-, xtt,, 118, 132 

'38, 153. 293 

Braiima-Piirftna, 187 
Brahmarshi, 62 
Brahma-Sanilj, 291 
Brahma-Samtj of Indin, 292 
Brahma-TJpaniahnd, 66 
IlrabciavaianHa-Fui&^ii, 1 62, tS;, 
23$. 256, 262 
Bi-alimavarena, ts 
BraliRiftTiirta, 62 
DrahmaTidyi-UptiniaUad, 66 
Bmlimavlnda'Upnnithad, 66 
Bnibmajnjfio, 55 
Rr^al, M„ 13 

lirlliadftrnijynkn.Upaniahiid, 66, 67 
Kpiliaddevata, 59 
Brihaapnti, 1$, 26, 29, 86 
Bpilinapnli-Sinriti, 97 
Brilinapati-Slltrji, 86 

Kriliatkatbi, 196. 201 
Brilint-PnravnrH-Saipliita, 97, 233, 
236 


Biibiit-Samhiti, 261 

Brinning, A,, 73 

Biiddbn, 80, io6a«j., Ii7ae7., 146, 
148, 149, 171, 172, 222, 22J, 229, 
261, 279, 280 
Biiddiian, pi., I2I, 171 
Bnddhngosbfi, 103, 108, 136 
Buildliiniii, 67, 69, 70, 77, 80, 83, 
8S. 87- 89, 97 , 101, 139. 142, 143 
leq., 213, 21S, 279, 280 
riutilnr, G,, 50, 89,92, 90, !o 6, 107, 
123, 141, 144, 150. 184, 190,207, 
- 259, 267, 268, 279 
lliirueaa, J,, 128, 129. 2S0 
llorninb, 103, 132, 279 
Burnell, A. 2, 4, 42. 76, 89, 95, 
97 , 141,206,211,221,229,263 
Hiirin.iif, E., 5, 6, 102, 103, 104, [06, 
107, 108, 109, III, 112, 119. 122, 
123, 124, 138, 156, 167, 1S8, 197 
Bull, the, Bynil.oiioiii and worship, 

13, 27, 164, 261, 264 

■'ibdabralinian. Si 
( 'abiil, 39, 106 

(Jaitaiiya, 192, 193, 229, 232, 234, 
236 

Cnilnnyaeandrodaya, 233 
Caitrl, 53 
Ciiit.yn, 60, 263 

Qiiiva, 87, 132, 134. 138, 159, 181, 
182, 188, iy6 aeq., 214 scq., 226, 
^275 

'/aivudar^ann, 199 

(.'akadvtpn, 258 

CAkalaku, 7 

(Jakha, 3 

Cakinl, 202 

6nkra, 128, 168 

Cakrnvartin, tiie twelve, 167 

Cakta, 201 leq,, 215, 2t6, 227, 236 

Cakii, t88, 199, 200 ae;. 

Caknntaia, 207 

Cakya, 109 

Cakyamimi, 78, llo, 1152(7, 
cainCTamn, 262, 269 
^iiiakapiiniaba, 167 
(Jainnoa, So 

Caldwell, R., 144, 157, 209, 210, 
226, 270. 287 
Caliikya, 134, 183 
Camha, 258, 261 
Cnoibara, 12 

6iiTnbbu, 261 
Cainbndjn, 63, I03 
Camiinda, 164, 203 
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Cnii^llln. IT9 
Can^ika. 203 
Ca^-Jilya, 193 

CsTidr*, Csntinmiu, 41, 253 
CRTidrngiiptik, 106, 130, 133, 149 
^karit, 66. 75, SB, 89, 95, 1 24, 
> 34 . > 3 S. >38, 157. >84, 189, 190, 
> 93 . 193. 198, *c6, 207, 218, 229, 
262, 268 

g ksravijnyfl. J89, 256 

klii7HnA-0ril>y>i-^<6tm, 49 
nibnlliiTn, 215 
pAnli, 225 
Cnrnijivyilbn, 94 
Carnii 1 )A», 237 
Qarvit, 160 
CArrftkn, 86 
Cisnnadevt, t43 

CMte,zvii.,zviii., 43, 51, 63, 63, 91, 
119, 123. 12$, 126, 137, 143, 195, 
208,213, 23*. * 39 . 24*. * 43 . *67, 
272, 284, 285, 288. 
^t<piitlia-IlrSliniaria, 4 
Catnniilriyn, 66, 161 
^atriiCjaya-U&lifttmya, 141 
CfttiirmAayo, 55 
Caturvarnya, ziv, 

^unaka, 5 
yaiiQaktya, 3 

Oelibate. thr, 79, 95, 237, 249 
Cenobitiam, 79, 95, 205, 208, 213, 
213, 237, 272 
Qeslm, 169, 173, 2561 266 
Ceylon, loS, I03, 117, 125, 130, 132, 
'37. m 
Cliandae, 41 

ChAndogya'Upaniabnr], 66, 67 
Charity, nS, II9, 139, 213, 2S5 
Cliildera, H. C,, 103, 1O4, 106, 107, 
III, 112, 113, 120, 123 
Cliiiia, 103 
Cliiita NflI’pur, 289 
Cliriatiaiiity, iuiliii'iic.'a of. zviii,, 
210, 219 icq., 285, 289 
Cliiirdiaa, Cbrialuii, 132, 212, 221 
Cijimrievu, 6r 
Citae.UpauiafjAi), 66 
Qivri, 43, 134, 165 rrq.. 179 ifq., 
197 seq., 204, 205. 2t6, 255, 236, 
259, 261,263, *69.274 
Jivaclrin, 213 
^iriilllilmrica, 269 
Jim Nftrftjana, 241 
Jivapmkfl^ii-i’attalai, 197 
Jiva-Piiiaija, 262 
tji»ai 4 ti i, 276 


Cl'^gy. 9 S. '* 7 . ' 37 , '43 
Colebrooke, H. 'I'h., xxii, , 5. 59, 68. 

86. 92, 150, 193, 197, 268, 289 
Collini), R., 221 
Communion, 36, 230, 27? 

Counoil, among tbu iiiiddhlaCa, 108, 
130 i among the Jaliiu, 148 
Coiifewiun, 121 
CoiijoTamm, 283 
Conrorsion, 1 19 
Coomnm Svnii.y, 107 
Coamogoiiy, 3a, 57, 63 , 93 
Cnw.the, Bymbiiliein and wolibip, 7, 
12. 13. 93. 248, 264 
Cowell, B. J 3 ., 3, 4, 86, 103. 142 
Crnddha, 32 
CrSddha, 52, 35, 2S0 
6rAinana, 121 

Cr.auta, rilual (Jr-, 53 *07,, g6 
Craiita-S6tro, 49 
Crftvak.a, 144, i jj, 214 

Cr 4 raili, S 5 
Credo, 120 
Creiuser, iSo, 261 
Crl, 168, 171, 175, 177 
Crtoakra, 203 
CfiAgeri, 206, 229 
Crlvara, 214 
(Jniti, 4, 94 

Oeoma de Korea, 103, 104 
Cfidl, 270 

Cadikarmnn, 51, 270 
gcdra, 52, 91. 124, 130, 133, lOj, 
2^ 

C(llikS-U|iani»h:id, 66 
Ciillavagga, 103 

Ciiltiifl, gi-iieral cliarnotpr of tbu 
Bnilimaiiio, 34, 34, 55, 60, 267, 
268 i diatinoiioii of a privatiJ and 
ft public, 50, 61, 270 I the Keo. 
Brnlinimiio, 138 ; tlio BiKldliiat. 
128, 143 ; tlin Jalna. 143 i tlm 
laotarinn, 253 lif., 267 tvq.l the 
Sikh, 247, *50 I of tloi i.biiii^jinea, 
163. 203, 261, 264. 286 
(Julvii-.Si\tr,i, 49 

Ciuminiihiiin, A,, 106, 107, 122, 
128, 130,' 132, 135, 149. ' 94 . 
* 57 . * 59 . *60, 271, 280 
Ciimtin'ghain, T, ])., 242 
CanynvSrl 115 , 148 
(Jiielma, 12 

(jvetd^Tiit.ara-Upniiisliml, 66, 70, 76, 
83. 207 

Cvetadvipa, 193, 219 
Cvc'linb.ar.a, 144, 145, 147 
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Tetaput'^' >44 

yipanjit Sij'&lt&yaiiik, 58 

DftbUUtn, 213, 245 
Da^ngml, 2o6 
Dajaritths, 1 76 
241 

Dldapantbl, 241 

IMkinl, 202 ’ 

DuksliA, 19 
DakjihiijA, 55 
Dakabi^AcSra, 203 
Dltiin, 07 
Darn SniUt6h, 241 
Diirfiim, 68, 21 S 
DnrTAiiArqnmasnn, 53 
D.-irmcHeter, J., 16, 263 
Dasn, 157, 196 
Daeatvn. 225 

Dnvids, T. W. Hliys, viL, 103, 105, 

107. Ill, II2, 120, 123 
Debts, the three, 79 
Deihan,63. 117, 12$, 130, 151. 194 
leq,, 206, 209, 21 1. 216, 237, 272, 
277, 280, 283, 286 
Deluge, xviii., 170 
Demons, 12, 22, 41, 167, 172, 177, 
253. 256, 287 

Drvri, 25, 9; 

DeviiHfct, 273 
Derekl, 168, 172, 173, 223 
DevaU, rleyahikii. 260 
Dernt&dbyaya-liutiunann, 4 
DevftiayetUDa, 260 
Devayaiaun, 6( 

Deri, 165, 183, 199 itq., 26s, 269, 

277 

DeviUdaiieer, 287 
Devlniahaunya, 197 
Diiamiiiiiiiada, vii,, 136 
Dhana|>aia. 141 

Dhnrma, 53, 93; ttmnng the Hull- 
<lhlsU| 108, 123 
Dliiirnvi'faitrA, 30, 53, 91 
DharTna^i'ka, 108 
Dharniiivibhl, 100 
Dhnnna-Saniij, 293 
Dbnima-Sfttrii, 49, 30 
Dhyjnavitidu.UpiHiishfti], 66 
Dickaen, J. F., I2l 
Digambnm, 144, 145, 147, 149 
DIkalia. 54 
Pljriviiriixa, 104 
DirAne Sa<Ih, 249 
D<)g,tbe, inytbs aod worship of, 12, 

23 


Donner, 0., 53 
Dowson, J., to6 
Dniipadl, 253 

Drsvidian races andreUglnna, 286 
Dpshadvatl, 62 

Dualism, >3, 69, 19S. >99, 20^^ 
Dubois, J. A., 88 
Du MMt, 0. de, 157 
Durgd, 165, aoi 
Durgaptija, 306, 376 
DvaltA, 196 
Dvarakt, 174, 37S 
g’ijHSl. 79.9« . 

Dwarf, svatara of tbs, 170 

Earth, tbs, 7, 14, 43 
Baatwiok, E., 231 
Eckstem, Baron d', sviii. 

Enta^, 82 

Eggoliiig, J.. 103 

Elphinatone, U., 247, 248, 2S3 

Erotio mTBtioUm, 199 leq., 330 itq. 

Eecbatulogy, 31, 93 

Esoteric dootrioe, 47, 90, 197, 20( 

Exconimuiiicatioo, 32 

Faith, vide Bliakti. 

Fa-Hian, 114, 132 
Fanatioisin, 134, 196, 214. 246 
Fatiohe, H.. 187 

Fiuiabbil, V., xi., 106, «20, 136 
Fayrer, J.. 267 
Feer, L., 107, 108, I20, 279 
Female principle, 19, 27, 199 *<7,, 
261 

li'ergiiaaon, J., 129, 263, 280 
Ferislita, 283 
Kvativnie, 275, 282 
Fstichism, 60, 223, 247. 261 
Fire, aaoied, 53, 34. rit/eAgni. 
Firh, .avHtara o£ the, 170 
Foiiunux, I’ll, K, 105, 113, 121, 138 
Fonlki-n, F., 183, 197 
Frankfiu'lBr, D., <13 
Frlederjuli, H,, 63 
Fnnoiul rites, 23, 53, 53, S9. 24'> 

m 

Gaddi, 239, 341 
Oaij.a, 163 
Qatpkclhtirn, 143 
Gai>apatya, 256 
Oaiidliari, 39 

Gaiidhnrva, II, 24, 25, 2$, 236 
Gaiicpi, 1^, 185, 197, 256, 261, 
263 
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()llne;^•Pllr&nll, 256 
OniigfS, 39, 62, 98, 253, 269, 277, 
278, 2R3 
OnftK^lpiuri, 278 
Ofli'igotrl, 278 
Onrom <ie Tussy, 2S9 
Onrhe, R., 49 
<}<irli|i&(llifiuit, $1 

OnrUiA-Uiiniiisnncl, 65 

Gnr»6iii 168, 256, 265 
OiUi4»['8<l'i> 198, 253 
Onuil, 165 
flitiitniim, 105, 142 
OMitanin-Dhaniin-SatrA, 30, 260 
CiaUTaiii, V.. 106 
OayS, 132, 283 
UiiyU-niftliltliiiya, 278 
GAyutri, 41 
Oclriiier, K,, 6 

GliAai Dl'', 241 
Glin(, 278 

Qtrla, exp<t!4iire of, 48 
Girnar, 278 
Gltagoviiidn, 231 
Gladwin, Fr., 132 
Giifis, 28 
GiK’isie, 217 

Oobliila-Gylhya-SAtra, 49 
OiKlAiia, 51 
Q.idAvail, 278 

Oo<l 9 , tlie, III gi-iiemi, 7, 8, 10, 23. 

24, 23. 26, 27, 28, 31, 33.36 
Giiifrly, D. T., 103, I07. 112 
Goltiiiua, 283 
Gukiilft, 233 
Qokuliuitlia Qoealn, 233 
GiililBchmidt, V,, [32 
GdldgtUuker, Til., 49, 259 
Quliika, 228 
Oomait, 285 
Gond, 204, 266 
QiilxMatApniityn-UpaniBbnil, 66 
Giipailin-UrAliniHija, 3 
Oopt, 174. 23'. as* 

Gomknrali.'i, ilj 
Gorreaio, 0 ., 187 
Qoialn, 213, 232, 234 
flonAylA, 315 
Oi>v«r, K. Cli., 209 
Qiiviudiv, 231 

Oovind SiAgh, 20j, 244. 247, 249 
Grace, 74, 199, 207, 21S, 226 
Ornlia, 233 

GHliiiad'-TiilIl, 254, 371 
GrAmay&jakH, 271 
Orandidier, A., 280 


Orantb, 243 teq 
Grasamaiiii, H., 3, 6 
Graul, C, 137 
Grierson, 276 
Grihastba, 79 

Gpiliya ritual, 49, 96, 98, 268 
Opihyii'Bdirn, 49 
Orimtilut, P., 107, 133 
Oi'ubmann, V., 41 
Qrowae, P. S., sSo 
Grubo, B., 265 
OiiftsO, 25 

Guru, 51, 96. 157, 171, 1S3, 228. 
*35. *39. 243. 244. *45. *46, 347, 
248, 230 
Ouyani, St, I30 
Oyiimusopbiet, 145 

Hanrbriicker, Tb., 131, 132 

Hoae, E., 33 

HKliihlirit, 173, 177 

Hidlird, N. Br., 92 

Hall, i\ £., 145, :87, 190, 194, 

257 

Mntpe-a, 213 

Haqis.i.Gp:iiii 8 liai 1 , 66 

Haiiuiimd.ikta-T!Aina-0p.aniebad, 66 
Haniimat, 177, 253, 263 
Hara, 184 

Hiinicandra VidjAbliflshapa, 3 
Hardy, II. Spence, 103, 104, 113, 
t 22 , 131 
Hari, 184 
Hari Oovind, 245 
Hariliara, 184, 183 
Harivurp^a, 136, 1S4 
Kang, M., 3, 4, $6, Sg, 99, 263 
HniigliMii, Gc. Gil., 92 
Hauvei.b-Brsimiill, iS3, 231 
HnviryajRa, 33 
Ifeavcii, 8, (3. 42 
Hrber, H., 139, 264, 242, 338, 276, 
*79. *85 

Hell, 24, 42,93, JI2 
Helios, 337 

Homacniidrn, 140, 167,272 
llemlbiri, 97 
Heresy, 130, 123 
Herod, S22 
HesycUlua, 143 
Hierodiilea, 273 
Hillebraiidc', A., t6, 17, 19, 54 
Himniaya, 62, 277 
HinayAtm, lit 

Hinduism, 160, 170, 153-293, 269, 
.284 
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HiDdiifitjin, l6i, 171 SII, 216, 232 
Its., 276 

HiuUBii-TiiBiing, 114, 132, 134, 214, 
*57. 279 

Hir.inyai;Hrbhii, 30, 69, 109, 256 

HodgKiin, B. H., <03, 104, 13S, 156 

Hoiaiiiitl.uu, H, K., 197 

Hull, 276 

JloUyiii', 287 

Hulutiinim, A., 93 

HorS, 234 

UurBu, tlip, xytiiWlimu and ^vu^8bip 

o{, snui'iRue ot llie, vidt AfVA- 
mu. ilia 
Hotri, 46 
Hft, F., 136 

Hiiiitur, W,| 99, 152, 15S, 204, 215, 
*33. 235. 257. 267.280,281,285, 
286, 287, 289 
Hiirdvftr, 279 
Hylobioi, 79, 95 
Hymus, lUe, xiii., xIt, 

](ftaa, 160 

Iffi-Upanialiad, 66, 67 
Ijvara, 75, 94, 160, 255 ; (/. Mab«- 
;Tara 

Ideiilism, 76, 192, 193 ; VedAutu 
Idolatry, vide liiiagra 
Images, 60, 95, 12S, 13S, 143, 200, 
269, 210, 223, 225, 239, 258, 259 
$eq., 260, 269, 273 
ludii-SeytbUiip, loS, 130, 162, 196, 
200, 257. 258 

India, tl, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20,21,22, 
24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 35. 45, 93, 
168, 174, 176. *97. *53. *56. *59. 
261 

IndrAni, 28 . 

Infant god, 220, 222, 223, 235 
Initiation, vide Upanaynna 
InaeriptioDB, 106, 107, 108, 130, 132, 
134, 135, 144. 149. 194. >98. *02, 
ao8, *57. *^9. *79 
Iran, Imniau lunuenoes, 258 
hlam, Muauulman lnfliienoB(,xv!ii , 
111, 240, 243, 285, 289 
54. 57 
UibAsa, 91 

J&l) 81 a-npani«Lad, 66 
Jacobi, 14., 109, 127, 141, 144, 148, 
150 

Jagiidguru, 229 

JagannAtba, 232, 273, 274, 278, 281, 
282, 2S3, 286 


JagmuAtha TurkapaficAiiuna, 92 
Jagjivan UAx, 24I 
Jaiinliilya, 4 
Jaiminiyn BrAlinmna, 4 
Jaiiia, 86, 134, laO'iyi, 152, 167, 
171, 208, 214, 21S 
Jambudvlpa, 135 
Jauakii, 176 
Janainvjaya. 265 
JiiAi(itina, 20S 
Ji.jiaii, 103 
JAtalcn, I106, 120 
JAcaknnnuu, 51 
Jail, 213 

Java, tbs iaie uf, 63. 163 
Jiiyaduva, 231 

JayaiiArAyai,ia TarkapuilcAniina, 190 

JeBiie, 219 

Jina, 134, 142, 146,147, 148,229,261 

Jinni, ]i!.. 142 

JtvAuanda VidyAsAgara, 92, 

Jtvaiimukii, 79, 210 

JtvAtman, 73, 74, 193, 21S 

J&Ana, 217 

JBAiiakAnda, 67, 76 

J&Aiiin, 23S 

JMtiiiuira, 150 

Jolly, J., 50, 92 

Joiiea, W., 92, 100 

Jiilg, B., 120 

Julicn, St., 114, 120, 214, 257. 279 
Ka, 30 

Kiiblr, 195, 238, 239, 244 
Kal.lr-Pitiiilil, 240 
KAft-Kbaijda, 278 
KAfyajia, 142 
KAfyapa, 1 be auii, 259 
Karlru, 265. 

Kaegi, A., xi,, 6 
EailAaa, 164, 277 
EalTalya-Upauisliad, 66 
KiiiyaVv 259 

KAIa, 30, 160 ; UaliAkaia 
KAIAfoka, 108 
KAIl, 165, 203 
RAIldAaa, I96 
RAIIkA-PiirAija, 203 
Katkiii, 171 
Kalpa, liS 
Kalpadruiita, 263 
Kalpa-Sdira, 49 
Kalpa-Siltrii (jaina), 140 
KAma, 10,30, 165, 175 

KaI(lB^ 173.*** 

KAmyeshfi, 203 
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Ka^ilieri, 13* 

Enulnlikii, 108, 131 
Kan|iliil(.i, 133, 213 

Eftgvii, 4 
KAi>lllika, 214 
Kajiiln, 171 
KarAli prutiail, 230 
Kai AIA, i6| 

Kai'iiialiftjjaa, 67 
Kaniiaii, 77, no, tn 
KrtriiMii&^A, 280 
KariAbliAj, 158, 236 
KiKliiiilr, loii, 207, 2i6i 256, 257, 
26C, 26S 
K&tija, 4 

KAttiiikn-OUarnm-Sdtrn, 50 
KAt.Ijiika-Griliya-SAlni, JO 
Kiub i-Upaiiiq1iii<l, 66, 67 
Katliavnttii, loS 
EAtyA/aiia, 4 

KAtyAyaiia Qriiuta-SAtra, 49 
Kau?ika-S6tm, 49, 203 
ICaiisiiltnld-Uiiauiakad, 66, 67 
KautUuma, 4 
ICiivya, 23 
Kvf&ntit, 51 

Kuua-UpainabELd, 66, 67 

Ksuuady, V., 188 

Keru, H., 5, 43, 63, 103, to6, 107, 
108. 134, I4S, 257, 26: 

KeaKub Cliuiiclei' Ssu, 293 
KhaleA, 246* 

KIiujA, 289 
Kialbi.ni, F,, 88, 259 
Kikata, 39 
Klrtaa, 232 

liittel, F., 2og, 223, 261, 272, 287 

Kliprotli, J„ 114 

Rtatt, J., 141 

ICi>i, 204 

ICol, 204 

Kali, 157 

a ifii, C. F., IB4, 122, 138 

19a, 138, 163, 166 fi., 191, 
199, 2l8, 219, 230 icj., 261, 279 
KrIahiiA, 280 
KsbemaiKlrii, 197 
Kaliiii'iliA-Uimibatiarl, 66 
KuIjsi'ii, 164, 256, 261 
KabliA, 39 
Kiiliii, All, II, 263 
KiilaHavati, 1C8, 183 
KuuiArila, 89, '33, 1S9 
Kurul, 157, 192 
KOrma-PurAna, 188 


Kiirukalietra, 62, 277 
Kiitb-Uddiu, 26a 

Lakabma^a, 176 

Liikabiol, 168, 199, 201, 227, 261, 
277 

LalitaviaUra, 103, ioS 
bamaUm, 122, 138 

[,ati(ireesv, 1 14 

Lniigluia, A., 3 

Laii(,'iini;aa, ^auivd, 40, 12C^ 151, 
156, 193 
laiAkA, 177, 178 

I.aaaeij, Olir.. 4O1 59, 105. to^ loS, 
123, 130, 142, 144, 160, 162, 163, 
168, 181, 1S7, 189, 200, 219, 221, 
23J, 251, 253- 257. 261, 268, 280 

l/ACyAyaiia-Qi'aiila SACra, 49 
L-juaii, O., 280 
I.iubtenbMVguii, I’rot., ix. 

Ufa, fuliiru, II, 22, 42, 49, 52, 86, 
113, 228 
Liiiduur. B.| 53 

LiAga, 61, 161, 200, 216, 261, 262, 
269, 271, 272, 273, 276 
laiga-PiirAna, 1S8 
LingAyit, 208, 226, 272 
Liturgy, S' 34. 269 
I'uiaeleiir DealuDgcbamps, A., 92 
LukaiiiA^i, 202 
Lokap&Li, 93 
LukAyata, 86 
Lorinaer, F.,221 

Lotus of tbe Good Law, 104, 107 
108, 109 

Ludwig, A„ XL, 3, 7, 40, 60 

Mao-Gregor, \V. L., 242 
MAilburya, 225 
MailliiieAd Ilia SsraavutI, 94 
MAilliva, 195 
Madliyaili‘911, 62 
Madbyaiiiika, 115 
MAilliyaiidiiiu, 4 
Maga, 258 
Magadba, 106 
MAg'idlil, 103 
Magavyiikli, 258 
Miucliavaii, 13 

MiihAlibArjiia, 91, 139, 154, 156, 
«S7, >63.167, 187,263, 272,27^ 
284 

At iliAbbAdiya, 88 
MaliAdeva, 138, 160 
MaliAilevI, 199, 201 
MiihAkAlii, 164; cj. KAIa 
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201; r/. Mother 
MuliAiiilra, 202; ef. MSy& 
iiiil>liAiiii*Sutiii, io6 
M.ihilur.isOdii, 274 
MhIiAiAjo, 234 
MAIiAtmj'n, 272, 278 
KtaliAviiggn, 103 
MnliAraqteii, 104 
Muhftvli'a, 148 
Mnli&ynjOn, 55 

MahftyAiin, 115 

Mnhe9nonii(lm K}'S}'nrAtiia, 4 
Mnbrfjjaru, 198 

JlaliCfviiM, 198 

Mnlinu'Ucl of Qbiaiia, 260, 283 

MuitiAyanlyn, 4 

Maitreyn, 121 

MuiLri-Uiiaiiialiail, 66, 83, iSo 
Malcolm, J., 242 

Male (priuci|ile), 27, 199, 200, 261; 

tf. I'm'ii^liii, Bull 
Malice, 33. 47, 202 
Maiiag, 69, 2 i3 
^lAuaau, 278 

Maunfa-Cmutn-Sfitra. 49 
MAnaTa'l^barmH^Aatm, vic/e Matin 
MAii^Altya-Upauisbad. 66, 67 
Maiiiiiatba, 256; rf. KAcna 
Mantra, 3, 52, 60, 62, 156, 183 
Mami, 53, 62, 91, 170; in llie 
plural, 93 

Mann, code of, 53, 92, 93,94, 167 
Manvaiitara, 94 
Maiiyu, 24 
MAra, 167 

Marriage, 51, 53, 59 
Mftrkanduya-FuiAnii, 96, >88, 197 
MArttoda, 19, 173 
Marut, 12, 13-16 
Massondi, 279 
MAlari;raii, 9 
Materiallaui, 69, 83 
Matba, 95, 99, 208. 215, 274 
MaclinrA, 17a, 232, 260, 280, 283 
3 IntUui'A-MibAtuiya, 278 
Mateya-FiirAQK, 175, 1S8, 20O/ 261, 
273 

MsUyeudranAtba, 213 

Mauiya, I17, 130, I49 

MAyA, 75, 191, 194. 199 . *01. ao? 

MAyA Davt, 223 

Mayflra, 258 

Meillia, 57 

Megaatbenea, 80, 83, 163, 16S 
Meli, 215, 275 
Muiiaiider, 131 
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Matampayeboaia, 23, 42, 78, 11^ 
210 

Meyer, U., 97 
Miliiidiipafilm, 131 

MlmAqisA, 65, 6S, 76, 88, 94 
MluiAqi>A-SAtia, 08 
Miuiiyef, T., 120 
MIrA liAt, 157, 236 
Mirkbiiud, 283 
MIsaione, 63, (30, 2S9 
MitAkahavA, 92 
Mitbtft, 19 
Mithraiaiii, 257 
Mltro, 19, 20, 26 
Mleccba, 62, 63, 171 
Muiinobiaiii, 122. 126, 127, 137, 144 
Monkey, 177, 265 
Moon, the, 8, 2.4, 27, 42, j64, 253, 
2O1, 263 

Moon, eacriUccB at tliefuli and lievr, 
54 . 55 

Moiiier, 27, 183, 201, 261 ; tlie 
goddeea mother, 223 
Moksha, 79 

Monutheisin, 26, 29, 70. 75, 94, 1 78, 
179. 209, 219, 240, 2)3 
jrount-aiue, worship of, 165 
Morality, 32, 47, 79, 86, 110, 117, 
172, 17O, 20s. 215, 227, 23.3 icq., 
239 ««?.. 243, ,28s 
Mriiyii, 24, 69, 164 
Muir. J., 7, 17, 26, 30, 43, 45, 62, 
85, 98, 160, 163. 164, 166, 215, 
224, 2O1, 26S, 288 
Muller, M.. xi., 3, 5, 6. 7 . < 3 . ' 9 . 49 . 
5 C. S 3 . 57 . 61, 66, 86, 89, 107, 
108, 113, 13O. 241 
MultAn, 257 

MuijdakH-Upaiiialind, 66, 67, 81 
Muni, 34 

UyriatitbouB, I,., 2I 
MytbB, 25, 27.175 

yAdarindu-UpuniiUad, 66 
MadiyA, 99 
KAga, 253, 265 
MAga seat, 213 
KAgAnanda, 134 
NI^Ariuua, 115 
NagarlcoC, 260 
Maimuba, 6a 
Naivedya, 274 
Mair, 268 

Kaksbatra, 41, 42, 254 
T^Amakarupa, 51 
NAmdev, 244 
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Nfiimk. 195, 239, 242, 243, 244, 
245 

NAimic|><'tra, 150, 245, 249 
Nuiula, 173 
I^uniU, 264 
Nam, t67 

NAra>i>, 219: cods i>f, 92 
Nftmilii-I'uCicutAtru, 182, 18S, 1S9, 
>93> >99' 228 
yaiAfagii, 69,167, 169 
Niiniiait6, 279 
NiUliki;, 85 
N/lbiput.ln, 150 
Ntttctmlism, II, 12, 176, 178 
Nnvntottvu, 140 
Niy’ijiuit'i, i;o 
NnyikA, 202 

K«jAl, 103, 132, 137, 213, 21O, 279 
Neumann, C. K, 1 14 
NIve, Kr., 22, 95 
Nuliina, 110. ill, 1 14 
NiliiliBiii, 76, 115 

Nllaru'InuUpaiuBbiuI, 66 
Nimbarkn, 251 
Niraj'ftvalijft-Sutla, I4I 
Nirgraiitha, 144, 149, 151, 152 
Nirumla 6oidliu, 249 
Nirriti, 261 

NirAdiiiipagiibandba, 55 
Nirviiia, 79, 110, II2 teq., 147 
Nirvaga. date of tlie, of UikMIih, 
106, no, 112, 113, 114, 115 
Nirv&na, date of the, of Jiou, 148 
Nisliknuiianit, 51 
Nily4ii.iiid, 232 
Norris, E.p 106 
Nriaiitilia, 171, 182, 192 
NriBiiiilia^4liaiily,i - U|iaiiisbad, 66, 
iSo, 1S2, 192 
Nyllys, 68, 76 
NyllyA-86ir:i. 63 

UliMtrvnnciis, religious, tiirfe I’l’uo* 
tices 

Oldeilberj;, II., 49, 103, 104, 107, 

108, 109, 129 

0111,82, 181 

Oriwii, 106, 257, 278, 281 
Pagii, 57 

Pagupiiia, 197, 199 
Pooupatl, 164, 198 
PMma>l‘<ir&9a, 187 
Pallid, 246 
Poippaladi, 4 
P»kty.j6», 55 


Puli. 102, 107, loS 
Paiiiier Boyd, 134 
PaBoodrigdiicliatira pmbaudlia, 202 
PaticariikaliA, I j6 
Piibuniatrii, 189 
M&uaritni, 189, 193, 2lS 

a iv^S 174. 175. *53 
barpur, 251, 283 
*5' 

Pngi, 12 

I’aijiiii, 172, 197, 259 
Pantbeiaiu, 7, 10, 26, 29, 69, 71 
Papn, 5* 

I’arabrabtjmli, 8l 
I’arafuramii. I71 
i'aramaliiiiiiaa, 213 
ParAiiinbiiqua-Upaoiabad, 66 
Param4tiimii, 73 
Parainaebtbin, 30 
Parnakara-Orikyii-SAtm, 49 
P4rfvaD4th:i. 152 
Paroiya, Pnria, 1 57, 285 
P4rij4la, 263 
Paris, Rear-iidiiiiral, 167 
j^rialiad, 45 
Parjjinya, 14, 16 

Parsi, 258 
P4rvajj«, 55 
Pii Tiitl, 165, 261 
P4t41a, 266 

PataBjali, 88, 215, 259, 266 
l'4Liiiiokklui, 120 
Patita, 52 
Paugdailka, 98 
Pegu, 103 

I'ereeciitious, 133, 144 
Peasimiem, 83, I16, I47 
Pbatliie, vide Liiiga 
l’i94ca. 164, 253 

PilgriumireH, 62, 98, 132, 143, 152, 
215, aSjrw. 

Pig^.oUiNiniebad, 66 
Piecbsl, li., 107. 127 
si., 23, 42 
I'it4inidia, 82 
Pitfiyajai, 55 
PInusta, 253, 261 

Plains, iiiytlia and wiirald]) of, 7, 
10, 23, 262 
Piutrireli, 80, 83, 131 
P„l..y, 1,., 197 
Polyandry, 268 
Polytbeialil, 26, 29. 255 
Prabli4k;u'a, 76 
Prabb4aa'Klii>nda, 178 
PragUB-Upauialiiid, 66. 67 
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rintniiUArnnitimmftlA, 138 
PrHCticee, reliKlniia, 34, 47, IQ2, 
226; lucetic, 80, 214 : myntic, 82. 
205, 269; oUcene, 33, 202, 214 
Pradyiimiia, 130, 15^ 17$ 
PrajAimti, 29, 3t, 41, 44, 46, 69. 

82, 92 ; in the plural, 93 
I’l-ukriii, 69, 70, 75, 113, 199, 200, 
201 

I’ramSda DAaa Mitra, 75 
I’rApii. 7a 

I'rAiiSAfniliotni'UpaoisbncI, 66 
IVAq HAtba, 241 
PriieA<liL (the grace), 218 
PraeAda (the offuriiig), 274 
Pi-aethAnnbheda, 94 
Pratigratia, 97 
I'ratyabliijuA, 207 
PrayAgs, 62, 266, 277, 279 
PrayogH, 88 
PremaAgar, 231, 234 
Preta, 253 
Pretakarinan, 51 
Pyitni, 14 
I’rayer, 15, 34, 38 
l^rinaep, j,, lOO 
Prinaep, H. T,, 242, 249 
Probabilism, 148 
Profeeainn of faith, 121 

Proeelytism, 63, 77, 1:9 
Paalma, the, 18 
PAjA, 96 
PAjAri, 272, 273 
PiirpeaTana, 51 
PiinarbbaTa, 78 
Puijdra, 225 

PiinjAb, 39, 243 lej.. 257, 268 
I’liijya, 52 

Piiriqa, 83, 91, 93, 96, 156. 187. 

197, 200, 228, 230, 26s, 277, 284 
Piir&Ta (LmgAyit), 208 
I'uruidhi, 24 
Purgatory, 93 
Puri 168, 274, 2S1, 283 
PAr^bhieheka, 205 
PiirohiM, 98 

Puniaba (niythio), 30, 37, 45 
Piiriieha (pliiloappliic), 70, 72, 75 
PiiniKhaniedlin, 58, 59 
PiiriiahaeAkta, 60 
PAsliaij, II, 20. 23, 26, 35 

HAdbA, 141, 199. 201, 227, 231.234 
PAdhAkAiiti Dave, 59 
KAilbAvallabhi, 236 
iUbu, 261 


RAjaaAyn, 54 

KAirndtalAla M itni, 3, 4, 65, 97, 105, 
188, 233, 281 
RAkA, 24 
ItAkabasn, 253 

lUtua, 138, 167, 172, 175 arf/., 192, 
194,230, 240, 261,276; i^.Bala- 
rAiim, ParufiirAiiia 
PAinacaudra, 177 

KAmAiiaiida, 194, 195, 226, 229, 
a.5<=. 237, *38. *44 
RAiiiAiuijii, 194, 195, 226, 227, 229 
KAmatApantya-UpaDlehaii, 66 ter/., 
192 

RAmalIrtba, 83 

KAiulyana, 139, 157, 167, I;?, 187. 

^ '93 

RAiiir9vara, 278, 283 
RAtmncihun Roy, 77, 291 
KAnAyaolya, 4 
KHiijit Singh, 249, 274 
RjUMil-Rochette, 196, 200 
IbiaA, 39 
RaaapAna, 2T0 
RaaefYarediiijana, 210 
RiitbayAtrA, 282 
RAvana, 177 
Raymond, X,, 242 
Rrgnaud, P., 66, 84 
Rcliataek, 189 

Keinaud, 132, 189, 211, 253. 257, 
260, 274, 279 
Relioa, 128, 131 
KdniiiBBt. Ab., 104, 114 
Kenan, E., zviii., 222 
ReTA-HAfaAtmya, 279 
Revanta, 261 
Revelation, 44 
JKibbu, 22 
?^>e, 3 

Kisu, C., 140 

^Lig-Veda, xili., xiv., 2, 3, 4, 6, 17, 
* 7 , *8. 31,45 
Q.^gvidliAiia» 97 
Bljrlflva, 35 
^ubabba, 142 
9iabAbba|>a&aA4ikA, 141 
Rlebi, 23, 44, 79 j tile eeven, 23 
33. 37 

Rivers, worabip of, and Mcve.l, 24, 
*77. *78. *79 
Roar, E., 3, 4 
Rogere, H. T., 136 
Robin!, 173 
Kobita, 165 
RoBiiry, the, 224. 270 

U 
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Ruwii, Fr,, zzii. 

llotli, K., zzu., xziii., 3, 4, 6, 15. 93 
Uousaelet, L., 280 
Riidrs, 14, 26, 159 tcq. 

Itiikininl, 175, 271 
RApa, 1 i I 

Sftc«rdutaliBin, aplrlt u(, 3S, 40, 43, 

c 

SiurifioM, 9, 23, 34. 35 . 36. 45 . 47 
IC9.. 54(1:0., 81. 90. to 6 , 208 
SftBi'idou, aultnal, 55, 56, 139, 164. 
203, 204, 271 

Stvcrilioe, hiiinan, 57, $8, 59, 203 

Sidbii, 2(1 

SAgur, 278 

SHlrnii Bd!, 15S, 237 

8t. l^ranou X^ivlur, 290 

St. Tlioiniu, 290 

SakbtbbHVa, 236 

SS)cli7a, 225 

Sailet, von, 128 

SaldkaUl, 42 

Samarpana, 235 

Siuiuii, 2, 61, 62 

Sama-Veda, s, 3, 45 

SamaTidbaiift-Brabuiaiia, 4, 97, 122 

SaqihitS, 2, 3 

Saqibitopaniaiiad-Br&hmaqi^ 4 
Sumpadi, 149 
SoipB&ra, 77 
Saiiukaru, 51, 89, 243 

SarpsIcSro, Buddbiat term, III 

Saiiocuariea, 61, 95, 129, 135, 137, 
143, 216, 250, 258, 261, 272, 291 
SangAr, 2S9 

SaAgba, 122, 123, 125, 127, 148 

SnbjiUl, lit 

SdAklifa, 68, 69, 70, 75, 76, 94, 1 16, 
146, 171, 181, (91, 195, 198, 200 
SdAkbya.SQtra, 68 
Sannyiaa-Upauiabad, 66 
Saniiyfciiii, 79, 80 
SanUU. 287 
Sardk, SaiAvAk, 153 
Snrfttnll, 13 
Snnipyii, 22 

Stmtavatl, 34, 40, 62, 181, 199, 356, 
379 

Sarayii. 39 
Sarlm boliatiti, 247 
SiirvndiirvaiiaaarigiuIitL, I42, | 83 , 193, 
198, 207, 210 
Sarvopaiiieliatalra, 66 
Saw, 59, 96 
Satl, name of Devi, 165 


Satii&int, 241 
Satrap kiuga, 253, 257 
Sattra, 54 
Satja, 33 

Salya Nftrftjaija, 271 
7 ittyavrHM SAiaatramin, 4, 76 
Saiim, 258 
SuutrSmiiiit, 56 
Siivana, 35 
Savarn, 213 

Saviiri, 19.20, a6, 27, 29, 177 
Sivitrt, SI, 99, 358 
S&yaija, 2, 56, 86, 88, 89, 98, 132, 
142, 161, 188, 198, 207, 210, 364 
Soeptiuiaui, 85 

Scbiefiier, A., 104, I05, 108, 120 
SchlagitiU'eit, E., 122 
Sebie^ol, 3 V. voii, 187 
Scbmidt, J. J., 104 
Bcbroeder, L. Ton, 4 
Sea, tbe, aa koowo to the Vedio 
pueta, 39 

Secta. general character of the, xv. 
138, 153, 182 teq., 211, 217, 229, 

27s 

Seuart, E., 103, 106, 108, 167, 172, 
263, 366 

Serpent, worahip of, 265, 266 
ShMTi]pfa>Bi&hDia9a, 3 
Shaliraaiftni, ni, 13*. 204 , 253 
ShaAkar Pandit, 3 , 89, 203 
Shatcakra-lTpaui^ad, 66 
Shea, D., 2i3 
Shendldbarma, 270 
Sborr'ing, A., 214, 279 
Shodsfin, 56 
Siam, 103 
Siddlii, 79, 303 

Sikha, the, 192, 204, 242 leq., 275 
Slmaiituniiiiyaim, 51 
Shidliii, 24 
Sintvalt, 35 

SlUi, 176, 177, 178, 276 
Sitcnr, 309, 235 

Sknnda, 161, 164, 183, 201, 233, 
259. 261 

Skaiidba, 111 
Smdrta, 89, 184, 206, 226 
Sindrta-SAtra, 49 
Stnrili, 49. 53 , 79 , 80. 88, 90 
Soma, 8, 9, 10, il, 26, 27, 3^42, 
56, 177. 263 
Si.nia.Caiidrauiaa, 41 
SoiiiUiiniida, 207 

SouiaySga, 54, 37, 99 
Somiidth, 260, 278, 2.S3 
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SorcerUs, 33. 202, 215 

HiiRSli^arlSyakn, 237 

Spifgel, Fr., 107 

BMUAp&tti, 1 19 

Sure, thf, 8. 23. 253 

Stsinlur, Fr,, 49, 50, 91, 9a, 215, atfS 

Stevenaon, J., 3, I40, 261 

StIiATira, 133 

SUtrn, 141 

Strabo, 80, 81, 83, 26$, 278 
Surtva, 177 

Suielda, 80. 146, 328, 379 
Siimakn, 103 
Siirainar, M., 122 
Sun. 8, 9, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 42, 
j6i, 16S, 172. 177. 185. *53, *57. 
258, 259, 263. 276 
SuniU, ifll«a of, 63, 125 
SiipaniA<lliy&yR, 265 
Sttrya, 20, 26, 36, 4I, 166, iSc^ 269 
Sflrya, II, 27, 41 
Sflryatdtiika, 258 

sau. 156 

Suthrfi, 249 

Satro, ritiiol, 49, 53, 88, 107, 10% 
pbilaiophio, 68. 74, 75 } BuddhUt, 
77, 102, 107 ; Jaina, 14I J 
188 
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Vivftlia, 51 
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Vrataa, 32 
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Wliitney, W. D., xvi., 3 
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203, 219, 225, 237. 238, 242. 251, 
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Wilson, J., 270 
WiadUcli, E., 140 
WindUcUinaiiu, K. U. H., 75> 95 
Wonjan, tlia, wife, 5t\ 51, 80, 90, 
122, 143. « 47 . »S7i *72. 284 
Wurm. P., 163 

YajodI, 173 
Yftdae*. 173, 174 
Yajanittia, 50, 

Tajft^SS. 96 

YiiOavnlkyii, 5. 92, 2S'> 

YAiBika. 90 

Yejnr.Vetla, 2, 4. 4‘. 45' 45. 
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Tfljur-5’eda, white, 4 
Yajiir-Veda, black, 4 
Ysiua, 2 

Yakaha, 164, 233 
Yakahuni, 41 


Yanm. 1 1, 22, 28, 42, 256, 261 
I Yainj, 23 

I Yamuiifi, 40, 62, 279 
! Yiska, 44. 85. 88, 180 
I Yati, 144, 213. *'4 



YognyikiiS-Uiianlahad, 66 
I YosH'SBerft, 68, 88 
Yoga.8ftlr» (Jiiina), 140 
Yi>gatattTa<U;ianiaUail, 66 
Y<.B«y4tr4, 253, 254, a6« 

, Yngiii, 79 . , 
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Ynginl, 202 
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I Zarmanocliegaa, So 
iCimmer, H., 24, 40, 43, $6 
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